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PREFACE. 



In presenting the following narrative to the public, 
the author is fully conscious that it has many imper- 
fections; but she is anxious that aright estimate should 
be formed of its character. It is not a work of fiction, 
but a collection of facts, thrown together into one tale, 
with scarcely any additions, and few other alterations 
than those which were absolutely necessary, in order 
to disguise names, places, and dates. 

It has fallen to her lot, to witness many of the evils 
attendant on the too-common practice of sending young 
persons to Romish schools, at that very period of life 
when the mind is most unguarded, the feelings most 
susceptible, and the principles most uncertain. She 
has seen the snares spread for the inexperienced, the 
spells thrown over the warm imagination, the fascina- 
tions entwined round the youthful heart, by that most 
dangerous system of false religion, which, appealing 
with almost irresistible power to the senses, through 
them prostrates the reasoning faculties, and thus 
silently, but surely, weaves its fatal net around the 
unsuspecting victim. She has thus seen the foundation 
of a Protestant education sapped and undermined, till 
the promising fabric, reared by parental fondness, has 
1» (5) 
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viii ntsTAoi. ' 

savedt*^ but the name of Christ; *' neither is there sal- 
vation in any other ;" and that, as the church of Rome 
substitutes many other methods of salvation, and many 
other Saviours, in the place of Him '* whom Qod has 
anointed," she is essentially an anti^^hristian church, 
and therefore to be dreaded, as the greatest enemy to 
genuine Christianity. 

If this simple narrative, — this '* pitin, unvarnished 
tale," should be made instrumental in preserving but 
one lamb of the Saviour's flock from the snares, pitfalls, 
and innumerable perils of a Popish school, she will 
thank Him ** without whom nothing is strong, nothing is 
holy," that her humble labour "has not b^|g|||^v«In in 
the Lord." 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE LETTER. 
Lead us not inu temptatioii.— li^TrBsw vi. 13i 

It was a beautiful morning, in the early part of summer. 
The trees and fields were clothed with the loveliest verdure ; 
the feathered songsters of the grove were warbling a hymn 
of gratitude to the Creator; the flowers seemed to breathe 
their sweetest incense to his praise ; and every feature of the 
fiurrounding landscape wore the aspect of peace and joy. 

This sweet serenity of nature difibsed its calming influ- 
ence over the minds of two young friends, as they slowly 
walked along a pleasant country-road, that led from their 
native village, Within sight of the deep blue waters that roll 
through the British channel Their thoughts were intent 
on subjects of deep importance tP hoth; yet, for some time, 
neither had spoken a word. 

^ Dear Caroline," at length observed the elder, a pensive- 
looking girl of seventeen, *• how lovely, how very lovely is 
this scene ! but oht how long it may be ere we again behold 

itr 

A smile of cheerful hope illumined the countenance of her 
companion, as she replied, ** My dear Emily, you must not 
yield to these foreboding fancies. A year or two will soon 
pass away, and I trust we shall then return to this beloved 
spot, with minds impA)ved by instruction, and hearts ex- 
panded, but not corrupted. Our education will then be 
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leeasang somewhat of its asnal mild, yet thoaglitflil sereni- 
ty ; ^ yoo know," coptiiiued she, smiling, •* that I am a foolish 
creatoire; bat I trust my Sayioor's straigth will be *made 
perfect in my weakneasi' '* 

The two friends had noW reached a turning in the road, 
from whence they perceiyed a servant approaching, with a 
letter in his hand. He presented it to Emily, who i^ceived 
it with an expression of Relight, which was re-echoed by her 
companion. 

** Let us take the road through the fields, that we may be 
able to read it,'* exclaimed Caroline. ^'Dear, dear Mr. So- 
merville ! was it not just like him to write immediately ?-~ 
was it not just like a father 1" 

«« He has, indeed, been a fiitfaer to us," observed Emily ; 
**and I am sure this kind letter is worthy of his exalted cha- 
racter, as well as of his sacred office." 

It was, as she expected, an epistle full of pastoral admoni- 
tion, and expressing the most friendly solicitude for their spi- 
ritual welfare. Mr. Somerville wrote in answer to a request 
they had made, that he would ftvour them with directions, 
for their guidance in the land of strangers. 

*' Keep near, I beseech you, my dear young fKends," said 
this excellent man, in conclusion, ** to the Almighty Saviour. 
Walk humbly and consistently with your God, and endea- 
vour, above all things, by fervent prayer and diligent Bibl^ 
reading, to cultivate an uninterrupted communion witii him, 
and a spiritual and watchful frame of mind. Oh I cling to 
Jesus with the ardour of faith, and you need not fear all the 
powers of hell combined. < He will cover you with his 
wings, and under his feathers you will be safe ; his faithful- 
ness and truth shall be your shield and buckler.' I recom- 
mend the whole of that ninety-first Psalm to your frequent 
and attentive perusal." 

** I pray that * he who hath begun a good work in you will 
perform it until the day of Christ' To his merciful guid- 
ance I commit you both. May he not only « keep you from 
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severe loss had been bat ill supplied by a relative^ who con- 
sidered It a Aity to thwart her every inclination, and to bring 
her up under a system of continual restraint and coercion. 
The perpetual vexations, and trials of temper, arising from 
this circumstance, had saddened a disposition naturally buoy- 
ant, and thrown a deep shade of thoughtfulness over the na- 
tive enthu^asm of her character. 

The cousins had been sen| to the same school, in a neigh- 
bouring town, and remained th^e three yeara During that 
time they were brought under the faithful preaching of the 
gospel; a privilege they had never enjoyed before. The 
labours of Mr. Somerville had been greatly blessed to them; 
and through the influence of that Divine Spirit, who alone 
can make His own word efiectual, they were enabled to de- 
vote themselves to the service of their God. The eflTects 
of this happy change were visible in the character and con* 
duct of both. It regulated, without lessening, the extreme 
senmbility of the one, while it elevated and sanctified the 
ardent imagination and enthusiastic feelings of the other. 

On returning to their paternal homes, they carefully trea- 
sored the many excellent counsels of their faithful and be- 
loved pastor. They did not shrink from avowing their at- 
tachment to the principles of the gospel ; but, though they 
met with some opposition, and many petty persecutions, in 
the shape of temptation, ridicule, and vexatious annoyances, 
they endeavoured, by a humble and consistent walk, to 
»< adorn the doctrine of God their Saviour in all thing&** 
They were, however, young and inexperienced, and felt that 
they greatly needed an Almighty arm to uphold them. 

As the gospel was but little known in that part of the 
country, they considered it a peculiar privilege that, through 
the introduction of Mr. Somerville, they enjoyed the friend- 
ship of an elderly clergyman and his wife, whose distin- 
guished piety, and Christian kindness, made their society 
and couDsels invaluable. 

Mr. Morton, who wasTector of a neighbouring parish, was 

2 
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vantages of a gospel ministry, and a small circle of serioas 
Chnstians, night be enjoyed. Emily and Caroline thank- 
fully accepted the suggestion, and, after some difficulty, sue* 
ceeded in obtaining their request 

They were on their road to Clifflen parsonage, to visit 
these excellent friends for the last time before they left Eng- 
land, and once more listen to the blessed accents of Christian 
frioulship and advice, when Mr. Somerville^s letter arrived, 
with the important counsels they had requested. It furnished 
them with most interesting subjects of conversation, till the 
modest spire of ClifHen church emerged to their view, from 
its surrounding screen of ancient and lofty trees. 

A'groop of cottages and farm-houses, renaarkable fbr their 
neatness, and their appearance of rustic comfort, encompassed 
Jus venerable edifice. It was of antique, and extremely 
plain architecture, and its walls were darkened by the hand 
of time. The church-yard was equally unadorned, and con- 
tained few monuments more elegant than the plain white 
tomb-fitone, on which were simply engraven the name and 
age of the person whose remains it covered. But the grass 
that profusely mantled the graves was remarkably green and 
fresh, and the humble daisy, with its blossoms of silvery 
white, or slightly tinged with a shade of delicate pink, be- 
spangled in wild luxuriance the peaceful abode of the dead. 

Behind the church-yard was the parsonage ; it was origin- 
ally a low, rambling and irregular building, but one end of it 
had been rebuilt in a more modem style, for the convenience 
of its inhabitants, and, though it had no claims to architec- 
tural beauty, presented an appearance of great neatness and 
comfort 

When the cousins opened the little white wicket-gate in 
front, their senses were immediately saluted with the perfume 
of the flowers, which grew in rich profusion round the smooth 
grass-plat; and the most delightful fragrance seemed to arise 
from the beautiful borders of thyme, which were then in fiiU 
bloom. 
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ted them to the care of their heavenly Father, with all the 
humble boldneBS of holy, filial confidence. The objects of his 
kind solicitude were bathed in tears during this affecting ex- 
ercise ; but a soothing hope seemed to difiRise itself over their 
minds ; as the beautiful colours of the rainbow irradiate the 
gloom of a stormy sky* 

Mr. and Mrs. Morton accompanied them to the foot of the 
church hill, where they were to enter the carriage. On 
emerging from the wicket gate, Caroline plucked some wall- 
flowers from a large cluster, with which MrsL Morton's hand 
had ornamented the hedge. Their delightful firagrance was 
increased by the evening-dew, and to her fancy they seemed 
to breathe of peace, of friendship, and of happiness. They 
crossed the churchyard in silence, for it recalled many afiect- 
ing recollections. A few steps from the gate were two little 
grassy mounds, over which they had often bent on their way 
to the parsonage. Beneath their humble surface, unmarked 
by stone or name, slept in sweet repose the bodies of two in- 
fiints. Once more they paused to look at these interesting 
graves, and almost envied the lot of their happy little tenants. 
They passed by the door of the church, through which they 
had so often accompanied Mr. Morton, on his return firom per- 
forming divine service; and the tears of long-suppressed feel- 
ing flowed unrestrainedly, at the thought that they were now 
parting with those beloved firiends, whom the uncertainty of 
life might prevent their ever meeting again on this side the 
grave. 

M My dear children,*' said the minister, comprehending their 
emotion, and, in his usual fatherly manner, pressing both their 
hands in his, ** fbrget not that you have a gracious and Al- 
mighty Friend, who is ever near you, and ever willing to 
**he]p in every time of need." Follow Mr. Soroerville's ad- 
vice, — keep near to that all-sufficient Friend, and carefully 
avoid every doctrine and practice, contrary to the holy and 
spiritual character of his gospel. Let the Bible be your 
standard, and try every sentiment by that infalliUe touch- 
2* 
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homoa of her future life. She had bidden her friends fiur»- 
well ; had cast a parting look at the scenes of her childhood ; 
andt with hctr father, who was to accompany them to Franco, 
had repaired to her uncle's house, where they were to take 
up Caroline. Here she threw herself into a chair, scarcely 
able to control her feelings; but Caroline perceived her agi- 
tation, and, going up to the piano-forte, struck a few notes 
of the chorus of a hymn they had, a few days before, been 
practising together. 

•HaUekiJah! hanelajahl Imllelvijahi 
We an oAOttr way to God.* 

The tremuloos, but triumphant chords, startled Emily firom 
her painful reverie. She felt ashamed of her dejection, and 
accufied herself of want of faith in the promises of God. She 
recollected an observation she had lately read, — that when 
Elisba had lost the advantage of Elijah's instruction and 
guidance, he did not sit down in despondency, or mournfully 
inquire, *' Where is Elijah, my friend, my father, my guide!" 
But he took the prophet's mantle, and smote the waves of 
Jordan, exclaiming, ** Where is the Lord God of Elijah!" 
^It 18 true," thought i^e, ** that I am about to lose, for a time, 
many of the outward privileges with which I have been 
favoured; that I shall be, in a great measure, deprived of the 
blessings of Christian advice, encouragement, and communion; 
but I am not deprived of access to «* the God of all grace." 
I am cut off from the streams, but I can still drink at the 
Fountain-head of all ^spiritual blessings." Her mind was 
cheered by this reflection ; she thought of the Saviour's kind 
reproof to Peter -~««0 thoa of little faith, wherefore didst 
thou doubt 1" and her heart tremblingly replied, ^ Lord, I be- 
lieve; help thou mine unbelief!" 

The momentary feeling of enthusiasm whbh had animated 
the mind of Caroline^ at sight of the vrords whk;h so forcibly 
recalled the glorious end of the Christian*s pilgrittiage, had 
;iow given place to the sorrow of parting from her family. 
But it woul(^be superfluous to describe a scene which every 
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affectionate daughter will readily imagine. A few moments 
of uncontrolled emotioDi and she was seated in the carriage, 
between her uncle and cousin, and borne rafHdlty away from 
the scenes of her childhood. At the nearest sea-port they 
embarked, and afler a favourable, and, on the whole, pleafsant 
voyage, safely arrived on the Gallic shore. Here the novelty 
of the scenes they witnessed, and the variety of incidents con- 
nected with travelling, greatly amused the two cousins, and 
made them disregard the total want of comfortable accommo- 
dations, which every English person must experience while 
passing through t;hat otherwise delightful country. At length 
they reached the place of their destination, and proceeded to 
the house of Madame d*£lfort 

This was a highly respectable establishment, and the 
strangers were received with marked attention. After wait- 
ing a short time, they were introduced to the principal, and 
were much struck with her appearance. She was a tall, 
majestic woman, with an imposing aspect, and elegant addrea^ 
There was something so superior in her air, that it might well 
awe the young and timid strangers; but there was also a 
kindness in her manner, which could hardly fail of inspiring 
affection. Upright and conscientious in her principles, firm 
and undeviating in her conduct, her character commanded 
general esteem. She was endowed with considerable talents^ 
and peculiarly fitted by nature for the management of a 
school Strict, even to excess, in enforcing a constant ob- 
servance of every rule ; inflexibly just in the punishment of 
offences, yet not less liberal in rewarding whatever she 
thought praiseworthy; anxious for the improvement of her 
pupils, and devoted to the performance of her duties, she in* 
spired the most profound respect, and exacted implicit obe* 
dience. Yet she knew how to unbend from the loftiness of 
her manner, without descending from her proper dignity; and 
there was a fascination in her kindness, which few young 
hearts were ever able to resist 

The establishment was very nnmerooB^ and' consisted of 
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both French and English boarders. To these she was equal^ 
just, and observed the most aniform impartiality of conduct 
Henelf a Roman Catholic, and perhaps 4)oe of the most devo- 
ted to her sjTBtem of religion, she exacted froih her French 
pupils the strictest performance of every rite commanded by 
their church; and offences of a religious character were 
always those which she punished with the greatest severity. 
She was zealous in promotmg every thing which could make 
Popery appear to her Protestant pupils in a favourable light ; 
but, as she had pledged herself not to interfere with their 
opinioDs, she scrupulously avoided every interUional breach 
of that engagement. 

A tolerably good understanding subsisted in the house, be- 
tween the pupils of both denominations. Immediate expul- 
sion Was the penalty denounced against any attempt at con- 
troversy, and the subject of religion was therefore rarely in- 
troduced among them. The Protestants were allowed to 
attend the English chapel every Sunday morning, and to 
retire for a short time in the afternoon, for the purpose of 
reading the evening church-service. 

These particulars Mr. Mortimer ascertained, before he left 
his daughter and niece ; as also that there was an English 
teacher resident in the house. Emily and Caroline were to 
have the privilege of a private bed-room, and to be allowed 
more liberty than the generality of their companions. 

Mr. Mortimer then took bis leave, and, bidding his daugh- 
ter and niece an afiectionate farewell, embarked the next 
morning, on his return to England. The cousins shed many 
tears, on finding themselves thus left entirely among stran* 
gers, and Caroline, in particular, yielded to an excess of feel- 
ing which compelled Emily to exert herself, in order to com- 
fort her. Their attention, however, was soon absorbed by the 
new scenes that surrounded them, and the necessity of con- 
forming to rules of which, as yet, they knew nothing. 

It was, indeed, a new worl^ into which they were intro- 
duced, and one in which every thing was widely different 
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from all they had fsver known. They had been accnstomed 
to a eyetem of education, frequently varied by recreation* by 
amuaement, and by every little indulgence that could render 
it a^eeable, relieve its unavoidable monotony* and prevent it 
from appearing burdensome. But here education was indeed 
a toil, and frequenUy so laborious as to become truly insup- 
portable, and even prejudicial to health. Gonatantly em* 
ployed, from five or six in the morning till eight at night, 
with only one hour of relaxation during the day, and not uit 
frequently compelled to devote even that hour to study, the 
pupils looked :fi>rwaid with impatience to the time of their 
leaving school ; as the slave would to the period of his final 
emancipation. 

Emily and Caroline su^red ovich at first, from the variooi 
obstacles which obstructed their progress, but they had re- 
ceived from the hands of their Creator abilities of no meao 
description; and, as they felt the necessity of diligent appli- 
cation, these difficulties vanished by degrees, especially as 
they had few studies to begin entirely, and had already at- 
tained some degree of proficiency in most of the others. They 
were besides, entitled to many advantages which their less 
fortunate companions did not possesft 

One of these privileges was, the liberty of absenting them 
selves from roornmg prayers: — a circumstance which they 
found peculiarly agreeable ; for, although the French board- 
ers were obliged to attend mass before breakfast, and the 
Protestant pupils alone remained, yet they were not allowed 
to use a Protestant form, but were compelled to kneel round 
m French teacher, who read aloud a string of Roman Catholic 
prayers. These were partly in Latin, and altogether such 
as no conscientious Protestant could join in. This abuse of 
authority was repeated in tiie evening, and then no one was 
allowed to be absent, unless from illness. 

This last service consisted of a number of short prayerB^ 
very few of which were addqsssed to God, and by ftr the 
greater part were not only unscriptural, but even blaspbe- 
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moos. It was some days before Emily aod Guoline could 
undeistand them, for they were repeated with a rapidity 
which it was difficult to follow; but, when once understood, 
they appeared sufficiently i&ocking. They were, indeed, 
begfan and ended in the name of the adorable Trinity ; but, 
not being presented through the intercession of the Redeemer, 
nor ofiered through his merits, they could not be acceptable 
to him who has so repeatedly commanded us to ask every 
thing *<]n his name.** That blessed Saviour's name was 
scarcely used at all, in its jNroper sense, and his dignity, his 
character, and his work, were openly insulted. 

There was a confession of sins, addressed to ** God Al- 
mighty, taUie blessed Mary, always a virgin, to St. Michael 
the Archangel, St John the Baptist, St. Peter, St Paul, and 
all the saints ;" and this was followed by the request, that the 
aforesaid saints would ** pray for them to the Lord their God.*' 
Emily and Caroline shuddered, as they were compelled to 
hear this antichrSstian invocation. The former thought of 
that explicit declaration of scripture, '* There is onn Mkdu* 
TOR between God and men, the man Christ Jesus ;'* and she 
felt how awfully derogatory to his dignity, and c^nsive to 
his character, such supplications must be. 

The next thing that excited her particular notice was a 
short prayer, followed by the ISOth Psalm in Latin, <* for the 
souls of the deceased faithful in purgatory; that God would 
grant them the forgiveness of their sins, and that they might 
soon enjoy that glory which he had destined for them in hea- 
ven.*' Emily was extremely shocked at this petition; for, 
besides its having no foundation whatever in Scripture, and 
being decidedly contrary to the express declarations of God, 
it was another insult to the perfect and finished work of the 
Redeemer. After this came a number of short prayers, ad- 
dressed to St Joseph, and several others; then one to the dif- 
ferent saints whose name each person present bore, and an- 
other to each one*s guardian angel. This last, in particular. 
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was a masterpiecQ of blasphemy. It was in the following 
terms: — 

**0 holy angel, whom God has entrusted with the charge 
of my conduct, I thank you for your kind attention^ and en- 
treat you to continue it. Assist me always in my necessities; 
console me in my afflifitions; keep me from all occasions of 
sin ; protect me especially at the hour of d^th; and conduct 
me to the kingdom of eternal gk>ry.*' 

<* Where, then," thought Emily, " wheve is the necessity 
of prayer to God, if a created being, an angel, can do all this 
for us r* That awful moment immediately occurred to her 
mind, when the disembodied spirit is called to appear before 
its Judge, and when, if not clothed in^ its wedding-garment 
of the Redeemer's righteousness^ and accepted through his 
blood, it must be *< cast into outer darkness." She remem- 
bered th^ startling question of Job, '< to which of the saints 
wilt thou turn?" and again shuddered, as her fancy pourtray- 
ed the horrors of that dreadful instant, when, if not renounced 
before, thpse ** refuges of lies" would be so fearfully ** swept 
away" by the justice of an offended God, and the righteous 
indignation of a long-slighted, and grossly-insulted Saviour* 

To complete this catalogue of Popish prayers, there was a 
long litany introduced, the first two or three petitions of which 
were addressed to Christ, and all the rest to the Virgin. If 
anything could surpass the blasphemous nature of the preced- 
ing prayers, this was admirably calculated to put the finish- 
ing stroke to the picture. The mother of Jesus was there 
addressed by several of those titles which can belong to none 
but himself. She was not only called the " mother of the 
Creator, motl^er of divine grace, queen of heaven, of angels, 
patriarchs, prophets, apostles, martyrs, confessors, and of all 
the saints," but also the ** mystical rose," the ** ark of the 
covenant," the " morning star," the " comforter of the afflicts 
ed," the "health of the infirm," the " help of Christians," the 
** REFUGE OF SINNERS," and the "DOOR OF HEAVEN !" The 
%ct which these misapplied appellations produced upon 
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Emily's mind was so painful ; tiiere was such a feeling of hor- 
ror connected with the idea of their shocking falsehood, that 
she became cold and faint on hearing thera for the first time, 
and immediately stopped her eara 

Emily had read much on the subject of R^man Catholic 
errors, and was still more convinced, from the perusal of her 
Bible, that the Romish church was one which had widely de- 
parted from the tonth. But this conviction was daily strength- 
ened by everything she saw and heard, and she felt it her 
duty to pray earnestly for the benighted souls around her. 
She sought among the French boarders for some indications 
of real piety ; for she knew that, although " the glory was 
departed'* from their once pure and scriptural church, it still • 
retained some of those truths which God has appointed as the 
means of salvation. She, therefore, hoped that, among its 
dead leaves and withered branches, she might yet find some 
beautiful, though perhaps sickly, blossom of piety ; some hum- 
ble and sincere believer, whose mind though clouded by error 
and superstition, might yet be so far enlightened by the Spirit 
of Giod, as to feel its need of a Saviour, and to cling with 
weak^ but saving fiiith, to the gracious promises of the gospel. 
But alas ! she sought long in vain. Though many of the 
French pupils had attained the age of eighteen or nineteen, 
and some of them were considered exceedingly devout, she 
could not recognize in them any of those features which so 
distinctly mark the real child of God, — any of those beautiful 
*<firuits of the Spirit," which invariably adorn the renewed 
mind of a Christian. A strict attention to forms, and unmean- 
ing ceremonies, was all they considered necessary to their 
eternal salvation ; and their hearts were wholly engrossed by 
dress, amusement, and worldly vanities. 

Disappointed in this part of her search,, she turned to her 
English companions, but her expectations were equally crush- 
ed, on observing their characters and conduct Some of these 
young ladies were extremely interesting in their appearance ; 
but all were vain, worldly-minded, and thoughtless. They 
3 
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prided themsiiTai on being free from the shackles of Popish 
saperstition ; but had they been requested to give one solid 
or scriptural reason for their difference in religion, it is very 
doubtfbl whether they could have returned anything like a 
satisfactory answer. They had been brought up as Protest- 
ants^ and taught to despise the Roman Catholics for their 
superstition and image-worship ; but they knew nothing of 
those doctrines which they thus pretended to reject, nor any- 
thing of that scriptural authority on which the Protestant 
ehurch founds her purer system. They would have scorned 
the idea of danger, from the influence of Popish society or 
doctrines; yet they were everywhere surrounded by snareS) 
which it was almost impossible for them completely to escape. 
Such was the aspect of the school where Emily and Caro- 
line were to upend at least one year. Their hearts sickened 
as they contemplated it; but Emily recollected Mr. Morton's 
words, and prayed that some opportunity might be vouchsafed 
them of glorifying their Saviour, by being useful to those 
around them. 



CHAPTER IV. 
THE INFLUENCE OP ERROR. 

TvLll well ye nijeet tbe commaBdmeiit of God, that y may keep yoor own 
tradition.— Maek vii. 9. 

The principles of young persons cannot be supposed to be 
very firmly fixed, at the age of twelve or fourteen : on the 
contrary, it is at that period that they most need the aid of 
judicious instruction, and the kind hand of enlightened piety, 
to direct their judgment, and guide them in the paths of wis- 
dom. Yet it is generally about that age that parents send 
their children to Romish schools-nsend them mto the midst 
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of temptation and peril, without a single friend to wttoh o?er 
their conduct They may not, indeed, be peraonally addieee- 
ed on the subject of religioo, not may the least trouble be 
taken to ^pe^est their minds; but there is a nierU, yet oer- 
taitif influence in the scenes around them, which will almost 
iofidlibly sap the foundations of a Protestant educatioD. It 
is oot from the most obvious errors of the Bomidi church that 
the greatest danger is to be apprehended, for these are essiljr 
detected, and not so likely to impose on a well-informed mind. 
Bat it is from, the dangerous notions of human merit ; of joe- 
tification by works; of the poasibility of deserving heaven; 
of the supposed distinction between veniai and mortal sins, 
and a number of other errors equally pemicioos; together 
with the pro&nation of the Sabbath, the disregard of the B»- 
ble, and the constant trifling with the name oi God, which 
are so awfully common among the Roman Catholics ;i—4t is 
from these that everything should be feared, for a young and 
tbeogMees girl, whose mind is naturally fond of novelty, and 
as natorally averse to everything spiritual; who seldom takes 
the trouble to examine for herself, or to try an opinion by the 
only infallible test of truth ; who speedily adopts the senti- 
ments and manners of those with whom she associates, and 
is easily dazzled by the splendour of outward ceromonies. 

Emily was strongly impressed with this conviction, by ob* 
serving the diflTerent incidents which daily fell under her no- 
tice. No attempts were made to warp the minds of the Pro- 
testant pupils; yet that secret and irresistible influence of 
example did not foil to manifest itself. She soon had many 
occasbns of combating Roman Catholic notions, in the minds 
of professed Protestants; and almost every day she heard 
them make use of Roman Catholic expressions. 

The English girls were sitting together one Sunday even- 
ing after prayer^ when Emily observed a conversation which 
appeared rather animated. Anna Lushington, a tall girl of 
sixteen, who had been particularly attentive to the new board* 
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era on their arrival, was reprimanding her youngfer sister ftr 
having told her a falsehood. 

«* Indeed, Maria," said she, "it is very wick^ to say so; 
and do yon not know, you little naughty girl, that telling false* 
hoods is one of the seven deadly sins 1" 

Maria tossed her little head, in token of contempt; and 
Anna appealed to Emily for a confirmation of' what she had 
said. 

*«It is indeed true," said the latter, "that falsehood is a 
▼ery great sin ; for the Bible says that * lying lips are an 
abomination' to the Lord/ and that *all liare shkirhave their 
part in the lake that burneth with fire and brimstone ;' but I 
don't know what you mean, dear Anna, by * the seven deadly 
sins.' I think that all gin is hatefiil to God, as contrary to 
his nature, and a transgression of his laws, tind therefore 
deserving of eternal condemnation." 

** Dear me ! what singular notions you haVe, tiiy dear Miss 
Mortimer!" exclaimed Anna, with astonishment "What! 
do you then suppose that those little trifling sms which we 
commit every day, are as bad as robbery, drunkenness, or 
murder, or that they will be punished wilii the same sever- 
ityl" 

"They are not, indeed, so dreadful in their eflTects upon 
society," replied Emily, modestly; "but in the sight of a 
holy God they are equally criminal, as they proceed from that 
same * carnal mind, which is enmity against him.' The Bible 
tells us that God is 'of purer eyes than to behold sin, and 
cannot look upon iniquity; and that same God declares that 
*the soul that sinneth shall die.* And allow me to tell you, 
Miss Lushington, that if the Bible speaks of no difierence 
between venial and mortal sins, neither does the Protestant 
religion admit of any such distinction ; and that I am sar- 
prised to hear a Roman Catholic error from the mouth of a 
Protestant" 

" But I did not know that it was peculiar fo the Catholics," 
said Anna, playing with the ringlets of her hair, to conceal 
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the blush whieh slightly tinged her 5ae oountenanee. This 
conreraation had attracted the attention of several other girl% 
md Fanny Gordon, a young lady who^ from her uncommon 
abiJitiesy was frequently called the phcenix of the school, im- 
mediately observed, that ** she thought Miss Mortimer had a 
great dislike to the Catholics, as she was always saying some> 
thing against their mode of worship.** 

**It is not so much their ceremonies that I have objected to, 
my dear Miss Gordon, as their doctrines and principles. Yet 
I am convinced, from the word of God, that their mode of 
worship is not less objectionable; and certainly nothing' can 
be more unscriptural than some of those ceremoniea I need 
only mention the invocation of saints, and the worship of 
images, to prove the truth of my assertion ; but I hope I have 
no dislike whatever to Roman Catholics, as individuals.*' 

" There, now see how uncharitable you are in your judg- 
ment, when you talk of their playing to the saints ! I assure 
you Uiey only do so to request the benefit of their prayers in 
beaten; and, as one of the teachers was saying to the French 
girls the other day, if we do not scruple to ask a friend on 
earth to pray for us, why should we not, with much more rea- 
son, entreat the prayers of our friends in heaven 1** 

Emily was surprised to hear this artful sophistry from the 
lips of a Protestant girl; but she replied without hesitation^ 
"If we admit that idea. Miss Gordon, we must believe that 
deceased saints are gifted with Omniscience, in order to hear 
and and ansijrer the petitions which are presented to thepi 
from so many different places at once ; yet that is an attribute 
which certainly belongs to God alone. But it is to the Bible 
we should look for the truth or falsehood of every doctrine; 
and though that blessed book commands living Chrietians to 
* pray for one another,* it nowhere gives the least countenance 
to praying to departed saints. On the contrary, it asserts that 
there is but * one Mediator between God and men, the man 
Christ Jesus:' and surely, when the Son of God himself con- 
descends to be our intercessor, it is offering the greatest insult 
3* 



to his character, his dignity, and his love, to seek for other 
mediators, as if he were not sufficient" 

The glow of animation had erimsonod the usaally pale 
-^eek of Emily, as riie uttered these words; and Fanny Go^ 
don felt rather confosed, and did not know what to answer. 
At length, however,^ she resamed the conversation, by ob- 
serving that, at all events, Miss Mortimer was very severe, 
when she accused the Catholics Of worshippmg images. **I 
asked Mademoiselle Laval yesterday," said she, *• if it was 
true that they worshipped them ; and she assured me it was 
quite a mistake, and that they only knelt before pictures and 
images, as a mark of reverence to the persons they repre- 



«<Ah! Miss Gordon,** replied Emily, «< it is a sad B^ of a 
bad cause, when we are asbamed to own the truth. Where- 
fore, then, do they kneel to them? What more unequivocal 
mark of adoration can we possibly show to an object, than 
the actkm of kneeling to it? Do you not remember how 
awfhlly the Israelites were punished by God, for their image- 
worship V* 

« Yes ; but they worshipped those images^ and the Catholics 
only look upon them as representations.'* 

•« Weil, granting they only do so (which, however, is very 
donbtfol) I do not think the Israelites did any more: when 
they made the calf in Horeb, they had but very recently seen 
a visible manifestation of the glorious presence of God ; we 
cannot suppose that, after such an event, they could be so 
devoid of common sense as to believe that the golden calf 
they made was the same great and awfol God ; it must have 
been as « reprefentafton of him that they wonhipped the 
molten image; and their crime was, therefore, precisely the 
same as the Roman Catholics are guilty ci. Besides, the 
second commandment expressly forbids all such marks of 
reverence to images; and the Roman Catholics are so con- 
scious of this, that they have excluded that commandment 
fiom the decalogue, and divided another into two, in order to 
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complete the ^andMr. Is not this sufficient to stamp the cha- 
ncier of reprobatkm on a diarch which takes such nnwar- 
nntahle liberties r 

<< But I tell you, Miss Mortimer,** retorted Miss Gordon, 
eokuing with ofibnded pride, ** that the Catholics disayow 
the wortkip of images or saints; and I think they ought to 
know their own region best'' 

*' My dear Miss €k>rdon,'* repKed Emily, mildly but firmly, 
* I am extremely sorry to see you thus allow yourself to be 
dec^ved by this sophistry : bat, whatever may be the real 
intention of the custom we have jdst been speaking of, it is a 
circumstance worthy of our most serious consideratidn, that 
the second commandment not only forbids the avowed worship 
of hnages, but explicitly adds also,—** Thou shalt not haw 
domitothem!"' 

Several of the yomg ladies seemed struck mtti this obsei^ 
vition ; but Miss Gordoo was so much displeased at having 
been thus opposed, that she haughtily left the room, mutter- 
ing very anj^y some remarks about bigotry and uncharita- 



It was not that this young lady had any particular pre- 
dileotion for the religion she thus warmly advocated ; but she 
vahied herself on that false liberality of sentiment which con- 
siderB all religions as in themselves alike; and, having once 
taken up the cause, her pride would not suflhr her to drop it, 
nor could her haughty spirit brook the idea of beuig oontm^ 
dieted and put to silence. Emily regretted the altercatkm ; 
but she could not think of di^uiaing her sentiments. 

Another point, on which she felt the necessity of bemg 
candid with her compankms, was the manner of spending the 
Sabbath. The Roman Cathdios considered that part of the 
day which they devoted to public worship, as the only thne 
that ought to be observed or kept sacred. The services of 
the church were no sooner over, than they thought themselves 
at liberty to spend the rest of the day as they pleased ; walk- 
ing out, playing, smgmg, and dancing, were their usual re- 
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soarces, for in the eveoipg, unless they had long lessons fiir 
the next day, and then they would learn them instead of 
amusing themselves. Emily was shocked at this awful pro- 
fimation of the sacred day by the'Roman Catholicsi but still 
more so, when she saw the Protestants, in a great measure, 
follow theur example. They did not, indeed, go quite to the 
same lengths as the former; but wjien they had been to 
church in the morning, and read prayers together in the af- 
ternoon, they did not scruple to imitate their companiooa in 
* buying fruit, cream, or pastry* and spending the evening in 
play, in looking on the sports of the others, or studying their 
usual lessons for the week. 

They were struck with astonishment, when they heard 
Emily blame their conduct, and remonstrate with them on 
the impropriety and sinfulness of these cnatoma. Their 
prejudices were immediately up in arms against this trouble- 
some censor ; they loudly declared that they never had seen 
suoh a strangely scrupulous and gloomy creature, and that 
they would not suffer Uiemselves to be rul^ by so new and 
disagreeable an intruder. It was in vain that she disclaimed 
the least intention to rule or dictate ; in vain that she reasoned 
with them, or intreated their attention to the sacrednees of 
the Sabbath institution. They were highly ofiended. at her 
endeavours, and turned a deaf ear to all her arguments. She 
did not, however, give way to discouragement, or allow her« 
self to be deterred from doing what she felt to be right She 
earnestly prayed for a blessing on her endeavoOrs, and re- 
newed the subject whenever she found a ftvourable oppor- 
tunity. She spoke seriously on the sanctity of the day, and 
the necessity and privilege of keeping it Judy to the Lord; 
she used every means to persuade her companions, and in- 
treated them, at least, to refrain fifom those glaring breaches 
of the fourth commandment, which are so highly ofiensive to 
Qod, and so dishcMiouring to the pure and scriptural religion 
they professed. In thus fiuthfully performing a painful, but 
positive duty, she frequently met with much opposition from 



those ahe wished to beqeit; bat the God on whose strength 
she relied did not leave her altogether withoat racoarage- 
ment and succeaa Some of the young ladies at length 
yielded to the force of her argumentSr and others to her pres^ 
mg intreaties; the rest were ashamed to purchase on the 
Sunday, when their companions abstained from doing it; and, 
with a few occasional exceptions, she had, after some time, 
the unspeakable satisfaction of seeing them gradually abandon 
this wicked custom. She was inexpressibly grateful to Him 
who had thus deigned to make her a humble instrument of 
restraining one breach of his commandments; and, though 
the motives which actuated the young ladies in this instance 
were fiir from being so conscientious as she could have wished, 
she felt, notwithstanding, that she had much reason to ** thank 
God and take courage." , 

In order to acquire that facility and fluency in speaking the 
language, which were consider^ so necessary to complete 
her education, Emily was compelled to mix as much as possi- 
ble with French society, however uncongenial to her feelings. 
She was sitting one evening at a work-table, which was sur- 
rounded by fVench girls, and where Mademoiselle Laval was 
readmg aloud » work by Madame de Genlis. The reading 
was, every five or six minutes, interrupted by the observations 
of the young ladies, who expatiated, with that volubility so 
peculiar to their nation, on the incidents of the tale, and the 
merits of its diflerent characters. The personage then under 
review was a young man who, having left his native countfy 
for the purpose of travelling, often looked back with longing 
regret to the scene of his former enjoyments, where he had 
left an affectionate father, and a young person to whom he 
was shortly to be united. One of his expressions of impa- 
tience, to see again this beloved spot, was^conched in laii^ 
guage so pathetic, and pronounced by the teacher with a tone 
of such ludicrous sentimentality, that the whole party, with 
two or three exceptions, were almost convulsed with laughter. 
This merrim«itcontinued for some time, with almost unabated 
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gaiety, till one of the young ladioi^wclaimed, addreenn^ aa 
other who sat beside her, ** Well, really, Rose de Liancoiu1| 
I cannot imagine bow yoa can preserve sach a composei 
gravity of coantenancoj while listening to so laog^bie i 
sabject" 

** Indeed, to tell yoa the troth," replied the young pereos 
to whom she had spoken, ** I am not sufficiently penetratin| 
to diecoYer what it was which made you laugh so much, nol 
can I eee any tiling ludicrous in the earnest wishes ezpressedl 
by a dutiful son, to see agam the land where he haa left al 
kind and indulgent parent" ( 

At this observation, the bursts of laughter were renewed ;;i 
and the artless simplicity of Rose became the subject of so 
many giddy remarks^ that she looked quite disconcerted. i 
Mademoiselle Laval not a little increased her embarrassment, \ 
by exclaiming, ** Upon my word, our Rose is really charming! 
she is so naive and unsuspecting, that I verily believe she has ; 
not even the least idea of any other sentiments than thoee of 
filial and fraternal afiection." 

^'Oh! charming, charming!" exclaimed Clementine Ver- i 
mont, with a malicious sneer, ** such simplicity is tn^y ediiy- 
ing, and quite worthy of Saint Rose." 

The sarcastic manner in which these last words were 
uttered seemed considerably to irritate the mind of the young 
lady who was their object She looked extremely hurt ; the 
blush which had overspread her countenance heightened to a 
deep crimson, and the tears started to her eyes; but she con- 
IfoUed her emotions by a strong efibrt, and received the ob- 
servation, and the general laugh which it excited in perfect 
silence. 

Emily's attention had been powerfully arrested by this little 
iaeident, and she could think of nothing else all the rest of the 
evening. She looked at Mademoiselle de Uancoort, and 
wondered that she had never noticed her before. This yonng 
lady slept in a room adjoining her own, and they had occa- 
sionally bowed, as they passed each other; but there was 
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kMnething so retiring, so unobtrusive, in her appeeranoe, tad 
he mixed so seldom with the gay circle which every evening 
orroonded the work-table, that Emily scarcely knew her 
Mine before, and had never been led to pay her any attentioD. 
rhat evening, however, seemed to present her in a most in- 
eresting light; and as Emily took a fitvourable opportunity 
i observing her countenance, she thought she had seldom 
net with a more pleasing one. It bore a striking expression 
)f mild seriousness^ candour, and humility. 

There was some hidden meanmg attached to the mentnn 
if Saint Roe^ which Emily felt extremely curious to know ; 
md she discovered the next day that this was a term of re» 
iraach, bestowed on this young lady, on account of her pecfK 
iar seriousness, and conscientioos attention to all those pro- 
mpts which she Was taught to regard as the rule of a Chris- 
aan's faith and practice. 

This information, it will naturally be supposed, not a little 
increased the interest which her appearance had excited in 
the mind of Emily. Delighted at the idea that there was one 
lerious Catholic in the house, she seized the first opportunity' 
if forming an acquaintance with the unassuming Rose. This 
ihe fooMl no difficulty in doing, for, though of a timid and 
(etiring disposition, Miidemoiselle de Liancourt possessed, in 
m eminent degree, that refined politeness of manners, and 
inaffected kindness of heart, which ought ever to distinguish 
ihe character of a Christian, especially of a well-educated 
ine. A number of little friendly services were interchanged 
Between them, and they soon contracted a pleasing intimacy, 
shich a greater knowledge of each other only contributed to 
beighten and endear. There was a remarkable congeniality 
Df tastes, feelings, and pursuits, between these two young 
persons ; and there was but one point on which they could 
Dot sympathize ; but one subject on which they could not 
converse with mutual and unreserved confidence. 

That one subject, alas ! was precisely that which was mo^t 
Interesting to the hearts of both ; the onty one, indeed, which 
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they felt to be of aoj real importance. Tbey were both sin- 
cerely devoted to religion, yet they durst scarcely mention 
the word to each other ; for the rules of the establisbmeDt 
strictly forbade anydiscussioni and it was difficult to enter on 
GO delicate a subject, without trespassing the bounds which 
policy had prescribed. A general observation, or a guarded 
expression now and then, was therefore all they could venture 
upon ; and this circumstance threw a great deal of constraint 
over their intercourse* 

Emily and Caroline had as yet seen but little of Popish 
eeremonies ; they had found much scope for observati<Hi, bat 
knew nothing of that seductive influence which so peculiarly 
accompanies the ordinances of the Romish church. A cir- 
cumstance, however, soon occurred, which strikingly recalled 
to the mind of Emily the warnings of her anxious friends at 
the Parsonage. 

They were taking a iesaaa of vocal music one afternoon, 
with several French pupils, when one of the teachers sud- 
denly entered the room, and, in a low voice, requested the 
master to suspend the singing, as the "don 2>teu*' was every 
moment expected to ex^ the house. The cousins looked at 
each other in silence ; they knew that ** the good QodV \ 
the term usually chosen to designate the Almighty ; and, as 
they were totally inexperienced in Roman Catholic cuBtomst 
felt utterly at a loss to account for so extraordinary an inti* 
mation. Before they could form any conjecture on the sub' 
ject, the same teacher re-entered, and whispered somethbg 
to the master ; the door was immediately thrown open, and 
the whole party advanced towards it. Emily and Caroline 
imagined they were called upon to leave the room ; but what 
was their astonishment, when they saw all the young ladies 
fall on their knees. Unable to guess the reason, and confused 
by the suddenness of the action, they almost invoilantariiy 
followed their example ; but a moment's reflection recalling 
to Emily's mind the imprudence of such an action, she hast- 
ily started up, and Caroline also rose. At that instant a sud- 
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deii glare of light burst upon their Bight,*-— an unaccountable 
terror took possession of their minds, — a cloud of incense rose 
from the stairs, — and, overcome by the agitation of the momentt 
they lost all self-possession, and again sank on their knees. 
Two men now appeared, each bearing a lighted taper; another 
followed them with a censer, and a small bell, and then came 
a priest, carrying a little silver box, in which was enclosed a 
sacramental wafer, the Object of all this display. They were '' 
going to administer thp last rites of their church to one of 
Madame d*£lfort*8 servants, who, having languished for some 
time under an alarming disorder, was that evening to submit 
to a painful and dangerous operation. 

When the pageant had passed, and the cousins recovered 
their recollection, they felt excessively grieved at having 
thus allowed themselves to be surprised into what they could 
not but consider as at least the appearance of idolatry. 

Emily was particularly troubled at this occurrence, as she 
observed that the French girls considered it a triumph ; but 
Caroline was so overpowered by its efifect, that her agitation 
was extreme during the rest of the day. " My dear girl," 
said her cousin, "let this be a warnipg to us; let it teach us 
to be more on our guard against the power of our senses. Do 
you not remember dear Mr. Morton's admonitions, on the in- 
fluence of Popish ceremonies ? Let us watch and pray more 
. against it, or we may again be betrayed into actions which 
we must deeply regret and repent of.'* 

On their return to the school-room, they found Madaiie 
d'EIfort looking much affected. She had been mentioning 
to her pupils the case of the poor servant above, and every 
cheek had turned pale with compassion and terror. *' My 
dear children," continued she, ** let us all unite in saying a 
paternoster for the poor creature, and implore for her the help 
and support of God and the blessed Virgin." They all knelt 
accordingly; and while the hearts of the cousins were lifted 
up, with the most intense earnestness, to the *' Father of Mer- 
cies and the God of all comfort," that he would grant the 
4 
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agonized snflerer strength and grace equal to her need, 
Madame d'EIfort repeated aloud the Lord^s Prayer and the 
Salutation to the Virgin, in which she waa joined by the 
French pupils. ** Alas !*' thought Emily, ** what a miserable 
refuge for a dying sinner! 'The God of Israel is he who 
giveth strength and power to his people;* is it not, then, 
grossly insulting him, to ask from a glorified creature that 
support which he alone can bestow 1" 

The young ladies hafl been so much shocked by the idea 
of the surgical operation which the poor woman was then 
undergoing, that not one had ventured a questiop, as to its 
probable result Before retiring to rest, however, as Made- 
moiiseB^ Laval entered Miss Mortimer's room, Caroline trem- 
blingly inquired how she had gone through the trial ? » Com- 
pose yourselC* replied the teacher, with much feeling, ** the 
poor sufferer suffera no more." ** She is dead then !" exclaim- 
ed Caroline, clasping her hands in breathless emotion. Made- 
ihoiselle Laval replied, that she had just expired. 

^ Dead T' repeated Emily, mournfully, as the teacher closed 
the door, '*gone to receive her final sentence, and haw? Per- 
haps her mind was so fa|ally blinded, as to place an implicit 
reliance on superstitious ceremonies for her salvation, and 
neglect fhe only scriptural refuge for a guilty creature — that 
Almighty Saviour, who alone^can enable the sinner to stand 
with confidence before his Judge ! Ok ! did ihe know that 
Saviour V* inquired her anxious mind; but to that solemn, 
tlitt awful question, she could receive no answer. She tried 
to leave the case in the hands of Him who is the judge of 
the quick and the dead ; yet still her fancy dwelt on the poor 
woman's excruciating suflferings ; and when she thought of 
the fearful uncertainty that rested on her fate, her heart seem- 
ed to die within her. Caroline laid her head on her pillow, 
and wept in silent emotion. 

The English girls were very much amused when they heard 

of the effect which the sight of the host had produced on the 

'ds of the new comers. The frequency of these exhibi- 
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lions had rendered tl^em familiar to their eyes; and whenever 
the French boarders knelt, they qaietly kept their seats. They 
informed £mi]y and Caroline, that kneeling was considered 
80 indispensable, as a mark of respect to the host, that when- 
ever the bell, which always preceded it, annoanced its ap- 
proach, no Catholic could be exempted from the obligation, 
should he even be compelled to kneel in a muddy street 

'^Is it possible you do not see,'* said Emily to Miss Lush- 
ington, ^that all these ceremonies, however superstitious 
they may be, have a very strong hold on the senses and tha 
imagination V* 

** I certainly did find them very striking at first ; but now 
they only excite a feeling of ridicule.'* 

•' I think, dear Anna, they should rather excite sorrow and 
pity; but I am persuaded that a residence here cannot but be 
highly dangerous.'* 

" Not to me, however,** replied Anna, smiling with much 
self-complacency, *' for I know those things are veiy foolish ; 
and some of the last words papa said to ifte, when I left him, 
were, 'Remember, Anna, that you must not listen to any- 
thing the Roman Catholics may tell you in fiivour of their 
religion.* *' 

''Poor girl!" thought Emily, •*what an insufficient safe* 
guard ! She tnuit not lUten ! bat she cannot avoid hearing; 
and yet this is all the protection that is thought necessary, by 
a parent, for a young girl totally ignorant on the subject, and 
reckless of the hidden snare !*' 

The English teacher resident in the house was a striking 
example of the dangers incident to the place. She had been 
brought up a Protestant, but had mixed a great deal in French 
society, and at length adopted all its opinions and customs. 
Madame d'Elfbrt had had no share in producing this change ; 
but Miss Parker had gradually forsaken the Protestant cause, 
without, however, decidedly adoptmg the religion of the 
country. She had renounced all fellowship with the Eng. 
lisb, constantly attended the Roman Catholic church, and 
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was generally looked upon as having changed her religion; 
yet she had made no public abjuration; she never confessed 
to a priest, nor did she use the sign of the cross, which 
was considered the distinguishing mark of a Roman Catholic. 
Her conduct frequently excited considerable curiosity, and 
gave occasion for numerous animadversions. <* It is thought 
very extraordinary,*' said Anna Lushington, as «he and Emily 
were one day conversing on the subject ** I should think it 
truly contemptible,*' observed the latter; **for if Miss Parker 
really prefers the Romish religion, why does she not make a 
candid and unequivocal profession of its doctrines 1 It would, 
at least, be acting hmestly, which at present she cannot be 
said to do." 

" Some of bar friends excuse her,'* resumed Anna, ** by al- 
leging that she is fearful of giving offence to the Protestants, 
and that, in order to avoid public eclat^ she prefers maintain- 
ing a sort of neutrality." 

** What a wretched excuse !" exclaimed Emily, indignant- 
ly ; " believe me, xhy dear Miss Lushington, there can be nc 
neutrality in religion— the Bible allows of none. * He that 
is not lotM me,' says Christ, * is against me :' — and aurely, 
surely. Miss I^arker does much more real injury to religion, 
and gives much more offence to every true Protestant, by 
such temporizing, such unworthy conduct, than she could do 
by an open desertion." 

Miss Parker evidently wished to avoid all unnecessary in- 
tercourse with the English pupils, and her company was there- 
fore never sought by them. She found herself obliged, one 
Sunday, on her return from the Cathedral, to pass through 
the room in which they were assembled for afternoon service. 
The prayers were finished, and Emily was just reading the 
text of a deeply interesting sermon, — **I determined not to 
know anything among you, save Jesus Christ, and him cruci- 
fied." She raised her head on hearing the door open ; her 
eyes met those of Miss Parker, and she repeated, with a kind 
>f imploring emphasis, ^Jemis Christy and him crucified.^ 
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But the ear to which these words were addresBed was deaf to 
their touching import; the heart they were meant to reach 
was closed against their subduing power ; Miss Parker turned 
her head scornfully away, and hurried across the room, as if 
she had fled from a serpent " Alas ! poor, unhappy wander- 
er !*' thought Emily, *^to whom will she go, if she thus turnb 
away from Him who has the words of eternal life!*' 



CHAPTER V. 
THE FUNERAL. 

He shall deliver thee flrom the mare of the fowler, and ftom the noiioina 
pestilence. A thousand shall foil at thy side, and ten thousand at tb/ 
right hand; but it shall not come nigh thee.— -Psalm zci. 3, 7. 

Caroline and Emily had resided ahoUt three months in 
France, when the former received a letter from h^ father, 
containing the intelligence that her sister Lydia's health had 
heen for some time delicate, and that the medical attendant 
having strongly recommended her being removed to a more 
genial climate, her parents had resolved to send her to S— , 
and make her the companion of her sister^s studies. Mr. How- 
ard was therefore to escort her to France immediately; and, 
before Emily and Caroline had recovered from the surprise, 
and the mingled feelings, excited by this information, the two 
travellers arrived at Madame d'Elfort's mansion. 

The joy which Caroline experienced, on the arrival of her 
father and sister, was considj^ably damped by the feelings of 
apprehension excited by the pale countenance, and evident 
weakness, of the latter. As soon, however, as she had reco- 
vered from the fatigue of travelling, Lydia's health began 
gradually to improve; she felt the benefit of change of air, 
and a more settled temperature ; and, as her strength began 
4* 
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eaef, for the syfltem of inceaeant watchfidnets adopted in the 
school left them very few opportunities of eluding its severity. 
** Oh, what a miserabhe place is this !*' would Lydia often 
exclaim ; ** we are really watched as closely as if we were 
prisoners, who had been guilty of some great crime. It is 
very hard that one cannot be a single moment alone in the 
garden, in one^s bed-room, or indeed anywhere, without being 
liable to reproof. What harm could we possibly do alone, or 
two or three together, in such a house as this?*' 

Emily, though she brought forward every motive which 
oould reconcile her to her lot, deeply felt the unpleasantness 
of her own situation. It was not often that riie could enjoy 
the company of her friends, in such' a manner as to allow of 
unrestrained conversation ; bat when the privilege was granted, 
it was a pleasure which amply repaid her for many a day of 
privation. 

" Miss Mortimer ! Miss Howard !" exclaimed Agnes Be- 
verley, running into the room one morning, as £mi]y was 
busily engaged in sketching a landscape, and Caroline, lean- 
ing against an open window, and absorbed in unusual thought- 
fulness, was silently contemplating the garden below, — ** how 
quietly you are sitting in this back room, while every body 
else is crowding to the front gate ! ^hy, don't you know 
what is going on this morning t and are you not desirous of 
seeing the procession 1" 

"What procession?" inquired Emily, looking up from 
her drawing, while Caroline turned hastily round, and seemed 
as if trying to collect her bewildered thoughts. 

"Why, a funeral, to be sure— a grand funeral! The 
French say it will be a most beautiful sight, and Madame 
d'Elfort has given us leave to see it Will you not come to 
the gate?" 

, As she uttered this question, without waiting for a reply, 
she darted from the room, and Emily just saw her raven hair 
floating in the morning breeze, as, with the swiftness of a 
'* -^'n, she bounded across the lawn to join her companions. 
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Cmily turned toward the garden-window, to give Caroline 
her bonnet, which she had taken from the table ; but Caroline 
was gone, and, supposing that she had left the house with 
Agnes, she proceeded to the outer gate, revjolving in her 
mind the strange scene she was about to witness. 

"Who is the person they are going to inter V inquired 
she of Anna Lushington, who, with her characteristic indo- 
lence, was leaning against the gate in a languid posture. 

** I have forgotten her name," was the answer, ** but she be- 
longed to the congregation. She had lately inherited a con- 
siderable fortune, which she expended in the most charitable 
manner. Every one is loud in the praise of her piety and 
benevolence; they seem to regard her almost as a saint, and 
the cangregationists are to attend her funeral, in their dls- 
tingubhing costume." 

Emily recollected the account she had lately heard, of the 
society called the congregation. It was composed of some 
hundreds of young ladies, who consecrated themselves, so- 
lemnly and publicly, to God and the Virgin. The dedication 
did not include any vow of celibacy or retirement, but the 
persons so dedicated professed to employ themselves chiefly 
in works of charity and devotion, and always accompani^ 
the religious processions. 

The deep sound of funeral chaunting now arrested the at* 
tention of Emily, and, looking forward, she perceived a cor-^ 
(^e,. which was strikingly calculated to produce a powerful 
efl^t on the senses. It was preceded by several orphan girls, 
belonging to an institution which the deceased patronized : 
one of them carried a gilt cross, and the others wax tapers 
of an immense size. Then followed two or three hundred 
ladies, dressed in black, their faces shrouded in long white 
muslin veils, which floated gracefully over their mourning 
drapery. They also carried lighted tapers. The coffin was 
covered with black velvet, over which was thrown a white 
silk pall; another large cross was borne before it. It was 
lurrounded by a great number of priests, in white surplices, 
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with tapers in their hands. A multitude of persons in black 
closed the procession. 

There was an air of g^randeur in the whole of this cere* 
nionyi which was calculated to strike the mind with awe, and 
operate powerf ullf on the feelings ; and Emily felt its effect 
in no inconsiderable degree. When the glare of the tapers 
met her eyes, contrasted as it was with the mourning dresses 
and flowing veils, of the attending ladies ; when the deep 
silence of the soenjo was, at intervals, suddenly interrupted 
by the low voices of the priests, chaunting, in a slow and 
sepulchral tone, the requiem for the departed soul ; — she felt 
the whole fall on her heart, with such a feeling of painful and 
overpowering emotion, that she could not, without fainting, 
have borne it much longer. She leaned, half-insensible, 
against the wall; a deep-drawn sigh, accompanied with tears, 
in some measure relieved the oppression of her bosom, when 
the procession was past; but, as she walked back to her room, 
leaning on the arm of Louisa Selwyn, who was herself moch 
affected, she could not but tremble for the effect of these 
delusive exhibitions, on the minds of those who were most 
dear to her in the place. 

On re-entering the house, she was forcibly struck by Caro- 
line's altered countenance. She, too, was pUe with emotion, 
and had evidently been wee^nng. Emily drew near, and af- 
fectionately took her hand ; but she averted her fkce, and, 
with a sudden movement, disengaging herself, hastily walked 
into the garden, with an evident determination not to be fol- 
lowed. Emily stood riveted to the spot with surprise, and 
gazed after her till she disappeared, then sought her own 
room, to reflect on the change which a few hours seemed to 
have produced, on her once gay and open-hearted cousin. In 
crossing the corridor, she met little Agnes Beverley, who 
followed, her into the room. Her dark eyes sparkled with 
animation, as she said, 

"O Miss Mortimer! was not the funeral beautiful? I 
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think I never saw any thing so solemn ; and then it was ao 
affecting r 

"It was very pompons," said Emily, pensively, •♦but I 
think the beautiful simplicity of a Protestant funeral infinitely 
better calculated to impress the heart with suitable feelings. 
There is no warrant in scripture for so much display, and the 
effect it produces on the mind is not calculated to encourage 
serious reflection." 

"Oh! indeed I think it is. One cannot but he sertoiM, 
when one sees such solemn things, and I am sure I approve 
very much of that Roman Catholic custom." 

These words were uttered with a tone of much self-suffi* 
ciency and conceit Emily made no reply, for her heart was 
too full to allow her. The impression produced by Caroline's 
behaviour dwelt painfully on her mind, and her tears flowed 
unrestrainedly, when Agnes had left the room. When the 
two cousins again met, Caroline seemed to have recovered her 
composure; but there was a chilling reserve in her manner, 
which efiectually prevented Emily from inquiring into the 
cause of an alteration so wounding to the feelings of a friend. 

From that day, Emily seemed to have lost all access to the 
heart of her cousin. The smile of unaffected cheerfulness no 
longer brightened the face of Caroline ; her natural spright- 
liness had disappeared ; she seemed thoughtful and unhappy, 
avoided all conversation with her cousin, and frequently 
shunned her approach with the most sedulous care. 

Many were the tears which Emily shed over this painful 
estrangement; many were the prayers she offered up, for the 
return of her cousin's confidence. She had recourse to every 
method that the most sisterly affection, and tender anxiety, 
could suggest, to win back the heart she so much prized ; but 
alas ! they were all ineffectual. Caroline continued gloomy, 
cold, and silent ; she seemed to indulge some secret anguish, 
and to be violently agitated by some powerful conflict. Em- 
ily struggled to conceal her distressed feelings, and strove to 
gain, by gentleness and forbearance, a disclosure which she 
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longed, yet dreaoed to obtain. Disappointed in this hope, she 
could no longer conceal her anxiety, but resolved openly to 
request some explanation from Caroline. 

She did not, however, meet with the opportunity she 
sought, but was, some time after, delighted to see. Caroline's 
cheerfulness gradually return. The gloom insensibly vanished 
from her brow, and her manners resumed their accustomed 
ease ; yet a shade of restraint would occasionally damp her 
vivacity, and there was a marked reserve in her conduct, 
whenever religion was the subject of conversation, which 
painfully oppressed the heart of Emily. 

But her attention was soon powerfully arrested, by the sad 
effects of the society around them on the minds of some of her 
young companiona She saw, with much pain, that Emma 
Selwyn gradually lost all relish for spiritual things — all plea- 
sure in serious employment The baneful influence of gay 
and thoughtless company, drew away her naturally yielding 
mind from that attention to religious subjects, which it had 
been the most anxious wish of her parents to inculcate. She 
betrayed a restlessness and languor, when engaged in the 
duties of the Sabbath, which could not fail to strike those 
who had witnessed the delight she took in them, on her first 
arrival at school. Alas! her religion now seemed to have 
been but as the seed cast into stony ground, which, not having 
sufficient depth, sprang up with fair and joyful promise, but 
withered away beneath the rays of the sun of temptation. 

Lydia Howard had too much reflection and principle, to be 
seduced by the frivolous amusements which surrounded her 
on every side. She felt their emptiness and insufficiency, and 
joined in them as little as she could, though she had not suffi- 
cient resolution to decline them altogether. Her natural 
gaiety of disposition of\en betrayed her better judgment, and 
then her enlightened conscience severely reproved her, for 
yielding to the force of example. 

She was often prevailed upon, by what she called the dbsth 
lute necessity of circumstances, to do many things which her 
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coiiscieiice condemned, and which she could not afterwards 
reflect upon without great mental anguish. In this state of 
mind she could not be happy ; hut she endeavoured to check 
reflection, and generally avoided everything like clofe comet* 
satioB on religious subjects. Emily perceived the conflict of 
her mind, and felt the most tender compaaskin for the interests 
ing girl. She pointed out the only means of overcoming these 
difficulties, and urged her to an entire surrender of heart to 
the Saviour, and a conscientious taking up of his cross, as the 
only way in which she could ever obtain peace ; poor Lydia 
despondingly pleaded her inability to overcome temptation ; 
and, as she, in a great measure, neglected the source flrom 
whence alone she might have derived strength equal to her 
need, ^e naturally remained in this dark and comfortless 
state, the unavoidable consequence of resisting her better con- 
victiona 

Little Agnes Beverley was, if possible, still more in danger 
from surrounding allurements. She was not only involved 
in all the giddy pursuits of her companions ; she not only re- 
nounced all the Christian maxims her parents had endeavour- 
ed to mculcate, but she also seemed alarmingly prepossessed 
in favour of Roman Catholic doctrines. 

Poor Emily's mind was exceedingly distressed, and indeed 
almost overwhelmed with grief, as she thought on these dis- 
couraging prospects. The weight of anxiety that oppressed 
her would have been too much for her naturally desponding 
spirit, had she not found support from the promises of the gos- 
pel, and some degree of cheering encouragement from Louisa 
Selwyn and Mies Douglas. The latter, notwithstanding her 
natural reserve, gave the most promising indications of a mind 
gradually expanding to the light of Divine truth, and a heart 
unconsciously yielding to the sweet influence of Christian 
feeling. She was a sincere and candid inquicgr^and willing, 
through grace, to embrade those principles wbicIT a diligent 
study of her Bible pointed out The former had, from the 
first, taken a decided part against the sinful practices, and 
5 
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worldly spirit, that prevailed in the school ; she was always 
distrustful of herself; and, as she rested for safety on an Al- 
mighty arm, she was mercifully preserved from the aanults 
of outward temptation. But it is not sufficient that a Chris* 
tian should refrain from actual transgressions, and avoid the 
society and amusements of the world ; he must cultivate an 
habitual fervour of spirit^ a constant spirituality of mind, an 
intimate communion with his God, if he would enjoy the light 
of his countenance, or make any advances in the divine life. 
Incessant watchfulness is necessary, and continual supplies 
of wisdom, grace, and strength must be sought for by earnest 
prayer, if we desire to walk humbly with God in any situa- 
tion, but more especially in those where every surrounding 
object is calculated to ensnare the imagination, and draw the 
heart aside from the service of God. This was a lesson which 
the youthful Louisa had not yet sufficiently learned. She 
was not careful to maintain a watchful and praying spirit; 
and the natural consequence of the neglect was, the gradual 
decline of religion in her soul. A distressing coldness and 
languor insensibly crept into her duties; she no longer enjoy- 
ed the same delight in spiritual things, nor the same freedom 
of access to the throne of grace. She was alarmed and dis- 
couraged by these difficulties, and communicated her fears 
and trials to Emily. 

The latter was too well acquainted with the proneness of 
her own heart to depart from God, and had tob often been 
tried by the same painful indisposition of mind, not to under- 
stand, and sincerely pity, the case of her young friend. She 
pointed out the only remedy for the diseases of the soul ; the 
blood of Jesus Christ. She encouraged her to a renewed 
application, and a cleaving of heart to that gracious Saviour, 
assuring her, from her own experience, as well as from the 
declarations of Scripture, that his grace was all-sufficient in 
restoring the soul, and preserving it from the power of indwell- 
ing corruption. 

Louisa followed her friend's counsel, and returned to the 
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Rock of her salvation ; she ezpjerienced the blessedness of 
waiting upon God, and rejoiced in the assurance of his un- 
changing faithfulness. But her situation and employments 
allowed her little time for reading or retirement; she looked 
too much to herself, and too little to her Saviour ; she allowed 
her vigilance to relax, and the world to gain ground ; she 
grieved her Almighty Friend, and he withdrew the light of 
his countenance. Deprived of all spiritual comfort, she had 
recourse again and again to his forgiving mercy ; but, though 
she found that mercy a never-failing refuge, she was frequently 
allowed to feel the consequences of her unwatchfulness, by 
being left to walk some time in despondency and darkness. 

The summer was now edtirely past, and autumn had begun 
to strip the trees of their verdant foliage. The monotony of 
school occupations was seldom relieved by any pleasurable 
occurrence; but Emily^s anxious observations on her com- 
panions furnished an ample field for the exercise of every 
varied feeling. She watched, with affectionate solicitude, the 
conduct of each, and the most trivial occunences were often 
fraught with the deepest interest to her, as they displayed 
those different workings of the mind, which are frequently 
more expressive than either words or actions. 



CHAPTER VL 

THE PIOUS ROMAN.CATHOLIC. 

Who is among you that fearetb the Lord, that obeyeth the voice of his 
Bervant, that walketh in darknen, and hath no light 1 Let him trust in 
the name of the Lord, and sUy upon his Ctod.— Isaiah l. 10. 

It was a dark and stormy afternoon; the wind howled 
through the half-leafless trees of the garden, and the rain 
occasionally pelted against the windows ; all nature seemed 
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to wear the livery of pdo^^ ^ '^ dreading the approach of 
winter's iron reign ; ^^Aien Bmily observed a groop 'of yoang 
ladies, assembled wUh an air of solicitude round some object 
at the upper end of the adiool^room. She Approached the 
spot to inquire the cause of their apparent anxiety, and be- 
held Rose de Liancourt in an attitude peculiarly expressive 
of suffering. Her head was reclining on Louisa^s shoalder; 
her left hand strongly pressed against her side, and the other 
concealed her eyes ; she was perfectly silent, but the ashy 
paleness of her cheek, and the convulsive motion that occa- 
sionally agitated her features, gave the most painfol indlca* 
tions of suppressed agony. Emily stood, for a moment, mo* 
tionless with alarm, then, approaching her friend, she tenderly 
inquired if the pain was in her side, and if something could 
not be done to relieve it Rose half raised her eyes, and faintly 
articulated, " Oh ! lead me to my room, and let no one but 
you accompany me !" Madame d'EIfort that moment entered 
the apartment, and, by her directions, Mademoiselle Laval, 
who had been kindly bending over the suffering girl, support- 
ed her to her room, with Emily*s assistance. The pain in her 
side gradually yielded to the influence of proper remedies, 
and at length was so far dhnmished as to admit of her lying 
down with composure. Emily brought her work from the 
school-room, and sat by her bed-side for the rest of the even- 
ing. Rose was now suflSciently recovered to enter into con- 
versation ; and, alluding to the moment when she was brought 
from the school-room, Ab owned that the anguish which had 
then overpowered her, did not so much arise from the pain 
she endured, as from the fear of immediate dissolutiob. 

** I have always thought that I should die very suddenly,'' 
observed she, "and the impression was then so strong on my 
mind, that I almost wonder I did not expire with terror." 

** Are you so much afraid of death 1" inquired Emily, in a 
voice of anxious interest. ' 

•« Oh ! yes, yes ! but why do you ask that question ? Is not 
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death a most appalling thing 1 and does not nature shrink 
with horror from the very thought of its approach 1'* 

**It is, indeed, dear Rose, an event of the most solemn im- 
portance ; hot what is it which makes yon regard it with so 
much dread 1 Bo you consider it in the light of a painful 
separation from those you love, or do its attendant circnm- 
stances appear so chilling and dreadful 1" 

** Neither, my dear Miss Mortimer. I know that the heart 
must bleed, when the ties of nature are riven asunder; but' 
it is the consequences of death, which appal me, when I reflect 
upon them." ^ 

*' It is certainly an awful and decisive moment !" said Emily, 
with a deep, involuntary sigh. A short silence succeeded. 
At length Emily resumed, — **But why should the conse- 
quences of death seem dreadful to the Christian ?** 

**Why!*' repeated Rose with astonishment "Oh! can 
you ask me whyl Is there not a fearful doom awaiting the 
unprepared soul, at that tribunal before which we must inevi- 
tably appear 1" Her countenance became paler, as she utter- 
ed Uiese words, and a slight shuddering seemed to agitate her 
frame. 

*' Blessed be God!** exclaimed Emily, clasping her bands 
in grateful emotion, <* that there is also an Almighty, all-sufli- 
cient, and all-merciful Saviour, to shield us from that justly- 
merited doom, and receive us into that everlasting rest which 
His Mood and righteousness have purchased for guilty sin- 
ners!" 

The bright glow of Christian hope and confidence illumin- 
ed the usually pale countenance of Emily, as her mind dwelt 
on that glorious state of felicity which awaits the redeemed 
in the presence of their Saviour; but no answering expres- 
I sion of delight or comfort appeared in the looks of Rose. Her 
' religion taught her that the soul must be purified, after death, 
from the sins and imperfections it retained ; and that this was 
to be effected by a process of purgatorial suffering. Her con- 
science was so far enlightened, as to see something ot the 
5* 
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hateful nature of sin, and to feel that her sins were such as 
to require not only an infinite atonemefit, but the utmost cleaos- 
ing of the heart She had bat a t^ partial and clouded 
iriew of the gospeV plan of aalvatioo, of that *' blood which 
cleanseth from all nn^^ and that grace which sanctifies the 
most polluted heart— it is not, therefiure, surprismg that iier 
awakened soul should shoddtf at the thought of af^iestring 
before that body of God, who^ she knew, *< was of purer eyes 
than to behold iniquity*** 

Emily looked with pity on her dejected countenances and 
attempted to lead^her mind to brighter views. ** My dear 
Rose, if we seek the Lord, He will not desert us in the hour 
of trial; and if we are his by adoption, we shall not be east 
off at the end of our journey. * There is no condemnatioa 
to them who are in Christ Jesus,* and the Saviour biaaelf 
has said, * He that believeth in me hath everlasting life.* ** 

** True, Miss Mortimer ; but who can tell me if I belong 
to that blessed number I That awfully important questimi can 
only be answered at my death ;->and c^ ! the uncmrtainty of 
that point 1 This it is which torments me^ which makes me 
shrink from dissolution, and which, I feel, will maka me 
miserable, to the last moment of my existence! Oh I bow 
shall I enter the dark valley <^ death ! How shall I plonge 
into a fearful eternity, with such a knd of guilt on mj soul, 
and with this distracting uncerUdniy restmg on my fiitore 
filter 

Her feelings seemed wrought up almost to agony, and those 
of Emily were scarcely less agitated. There was something 
so appalling in the picture she bad drawn, that the soul shud- 
dered at the view. Emily could scarcely conceive any thing 
more awful, than uncertainty in a dying hour. She, however, 
attempted to shake off the painful impression, and sought for 
some way of comforting her friend, without entering into a 
discussion of those sentiments which she was bound not to 

''erfere with. 
Do you then think, Rose, that the momentous qaestbn 
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yoa have mentioned can only be resolved after death? Is 
there do possibility of ascertaining oar pertonoL interest la 
the s^vatioa of Christ, on this side the grave t** 

Rose half-raised her eyes, with a moamful ezpreMian. 
'^ Perhaps,'* said she, hesitotingly, "soeie emment sainlv 
might be so far favoured ; but then they must be perfeeAy 
free from oU sin, before they can have that assurance; and 
oh ! I feel that that will never be wy case in this world !** 

Emily's indignation burst forth, at this developement of 
Popish doctrine. *• Thank God I" exclauned she^ "* that such 
a religion is not mine \ Aodt oh ! would to God, my dearest 

Rose !" she stopped, tentfied at the hidiscretion of her 

words, and instinctively looked roond the apartment Re* 
coveriB^ from heir oonfUskxi, she poroaived that Rose looked 
hurt and oOended. An^ciooa to repair, if possible, the mis- 
chief her hasty expfesuoos bsd caosed, she said, ** Exouse 
me, my dear fkiend ; I did not intend to wound you, or make 
any improper lefleetioos; but my ftelings often hurry me 
beyond the limits of prudence.'* 

Rose was satisfied with the apology; bat, as the gloom of 
despondency still sat on her countenance, Emily could not 
forbear making one more observation. 

•* Albw ms^ dear Rose^ to say, that the Protestant religkxi, 
which dedoces its doctrines simply fiom the pore word of God, 
presents to the view of the Christian an infinitely brighter 
prospect. It tells as^firom the BiUe, that < the Spirit beareth 
witness with our spirit, that we are the children of God ; and 
if children, then heirs; heirs of God, and joint-heirs with 
Christ' St Paul says, « We JtMw that if our earthly house 
of this tabernacle were dissolved, we have a building of God, 
a house not made with banda^ eternal in the heavens.' This, 
dear Rose, is not the langosge of doubt or uncertainty, but 
of triumphant assurance; and many, many are the de- 
lightful instances that have been witnessed, of Christiana 
leaving the world, not only with a firm and well-grounded 
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coofidence, but the most blissful anticipations of a ^lorioua 
immortality." 

Rose shook her head, with an expression of moumfiil in- 
credulity; then, feeling that they had both been trespassii^ 
on a forbidden subject, she requested that it might be 
dropped ; and th^ both sank into thoughtful and constrained 
silence. 

Most deeply did Emily feel for this sweet girl, who was 
thus kept in bondage and terrw, by tiie gloomy dogmas of an 
antichristian church. How ardently did she wish that she 
could open her Bible, and show her the unscriptural nature 
of those comfortl^s doctrines! Rose spoke of a departed 
sister,. whose virtues, sisterly aflectbn, and piety, she dwelt 
upon with all the wannth of tender and nxmmful recollection. 
Emily had heard from others the most admirable character 
of this young lady, who had died about two years before : her 
piety, in particular, was the subject of the highest encomiums, 
and she was often proposed as a model to the young peraoos 
who had witnessed her short, but bright and exemplary career. 
She, therefore, listened with peculiar pleasure to the affec- 
tionate tribute of a sister's fond regrets; but there waa^ in 
the countenance of Rose, an expressicm of something more 
than even the most impassioaed sorrow, whenever she spoke 
of this beloved sister. Her cheek assumed an ashy paleness; 
her lips quivered with suppressed emotion; and the almost 
convulsive agitation of her features, painfully indicated intense 
mental suffering. 

She had been dwelMng on the excellences of Maria's cha- 
racter, and her tears flowed in such unrestrained abundance, 
that Emily had in vain attempted every method of admini» 
tering consolation. ** My dearest Rose," said she, affection- 
ately, "let me intreat you to remember, that exces8ive«orrow 
is sinful. If the friends we lament were pious, as I am per- 
suadediyour sister was;^if they belonged to the family of 
"rod, we ought not to * sorrow as those without hope;' for the 
ects of our affection are safe and happy; and if we follow 
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the same UesKd course, we shall boob he reunited to them 
in the regions of eternal hKsa." 

"Oh! hot," ezGhiimed Rose, in a halMifled voice, <«if 
those beloved friends should have died with any unoonfessed 
lin on tfaeir conscience !— pif they shonld not have been safiU 
ciently faojy to enter heaven S^f they should still be in por« 

gatory !** The idea seemed akooet too agonizingr for 

her mind to endure :«*she clasped her hands tightly on her 
bo80Di» as if to repress the violent palpitations of her heart 
*^0h! my poor Maria! how constantly and fervently do I 
pray fiur her !" — ^then, buiying her hee in her handkercfaiefy 
she sobbed aloud with convulatve anguish. 

Emily hang over her unhappy friend, and wept in sympathy 
and grie£ Her heart burned to unmask these detestable 8U« 
perstitions ; but she durst not give her feeling utterance^ and 
could only lift up her thoughts in nlent prayer. Rose wis 
BOW becoming more composed, but a step was heard in the 
adjmning room ; the mourner hastily dried her tears, and, on 
the entrance of Madame d*£ififft, Emily retired to her own 
apartment. 

Here tib» sank on her knees, and, after havmg fervently 
prayed that the Holy Bpirit, the Comforter, might be granted 
to her friend, to dispel the darkness from her mind, and in^ 
trodoce her into the prions freedom of the gospel, she sal 
down near the window that overiooked the garden, to reflect 
on the incidents of that evening. 

Emily rested her head against the open window, and for 
some time resigned her mind to its own painful reflections 
The scene that lay befiire her seemed, in a very striking 
manner, to picture forth the state of her friend's soul. The 
rays of divine truth did, indeed, in some measure, illumine 
the darkness there ; but not enough to produce comfort, or 
dispel the gloomy mists of error and superstition. The deep 
and sad moaning of the gale, seemed a fit emblem of he# 
despcmding feelings. '* And alas I'' thought Emily, ^ therf 
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seems no way open, at present, by whicb tlie heavenly ligbt 
may pierce those almost impenetratUe clouds !** 

From the subject of Rosens distress, her mind recurred to 
her own case. She felt that if *' her heart was not right 
before God," she at least desired earnestly to have it probed; 
and while the prayer of David bunt from her lipsy ^ Search 
me, O God ! and try my heart; prove me, and examine my 
ways; and see if there be any way of wickedness in me, and 
lead me in the way everlasting," she felt the tears of softened 
feeling silently moisten her cheek, and a sweet, filial confi- 
dence, succeeded to the cheerless despondency of her aouL 
'*My Father!" she exclaimed, **thou art the guide of my 
youth !" These words, uttered with a sentiment of renewed 
trust, were like balm to her wounded ^irit; she still wept, I 
but her tears were those of tender and almost joyful emotion; 
and the moon at that moment, bunting in triumphant splen- 1 
dour from the vanishing mists, seemed to confirm the delight- 
ful assurance, that "the shadows would soon flee away," 
from every mind which was seeking fiur the light of divine 
truth. 

Emily had remained a long time, absorbed in these various 
feelings, when a soft step entered the room. It was Looist 
Selwyn ; — she perceived that her friend had been in tean^ 
and anxiously enquired the cause. ** It was not grief, dear 
liouisa, but tenderness^ and even pleasure. I was thinking 
of the mercy of God, and my spirits were overcome. I have 
passed some very painful, but very sweet moments^ this 
evening." 

Louisa turned away with a sigh, and was thoughtful for a 
moment *' I came," said she at length, " to invite you into 
the garden. The night has now become tolerably calm, and 
I thought you might not feel disinclined for a walk. Lydia 
and Helen are there already ; for you know we are fiivourites 
with Mademoiselle Laval; and we obtained permission for 
ten minutes, though not without some difficulty." 

Emily readily assented, and they descended to the garden. 
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Having met Lydia and Helen, they walked for some time in 
company, till they came to an open terrace, which gave them 
an enchanting view of the surrounding objects. The moon 
was sailing in loveliness through a sky of the deepest blue, 
yet greatly varied by numerous flying clouds, which occasion- 
ally veiled her fiice, but from which she always emerged with 
renewed strength and glory. ** Just such is the Christian," 
said Emily, in reply to an observation from Lydia. ^His 
mind is often clouded by doubts and fears, and enveloped in 
the darkness produced by remaining sin and corruption ; but, 
through the reflected rays^ of his glorious Redeemer, he 
triumphs over all these difficulties. Like the moon, he is 
dark in himself, but the * Sun of Righteousness* is his glory, 
and his everlasting light*' 

Emily spoke with a tone of voice which expressed the ele- 
vation of her feelings ; and she saw that the subject was not 
devoid of interest to those who stood near her. 

Helen Douglas said nothing, but she gazed steadfastly on 
her friend's countenance, with evident afiection and pleasure. 

Louisa also remained silent, but her thoughts seemed to be 
of a painful nature ; she pressed the arm of Emily close to 
her, gazed on the sky for a few moments, then fixed her eyes 
on the ground, and sighed deeply. Lydia, however, could 
hot forbear giving utterance to her feeling. " O, Emily !" 
she exclaimed, " how happy you must be ! But how is it that 
/ cannot understand your sentiments 1 What is the reason 
that / cannot feel as you do 1" 

** My dear Lydia, to enjoy religion we must experience its 
power; we must be desirous of devoting ourselves to God, 
before we can look up to him with confidence and love." 

*• Well ; I do wish to love and serve God, but I cannot do 
it : there soems to be an insurmountable barrier between me 
and religion. I often think it will never be otherwise. Do 
you think it ever will ?" 

"I hope and pray that it may; but -remember, my dear 
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girl, there must be do reserves ;^^they who will foHowCtmst, 
must learn to ** deny themselves, and to take op his eroes.** 

Hie friends proceeded towards an elevated seat, at a little 
distance from the spot where they had previoosly been stand- 
ing. It was situated on a gentle-rising mound, and shaded by 
a drooping ash, and a beantiful labomum. As they ascended 
the sloping path, they were etortled by the sight of a ^ure, 
reclining against the tree. They stopped almost ioBtinctively, 
and Lydia exclaimed with surprise, **It is my sister ! Caro- 
line started at the sound ci voices, and, hastily rising fkom iier 
seat, attempted «to conceal a book she had been Tending. 
Emily gently chid her for being oat so late without a bonnet, 
and tJhen attempted to draw her into conversation : but her 
fluctuating colour announced the most distressing eonfuBian ; 
and, slipping away from her friends^ she took the earliest 
opportunity of hurrying into the house. 

Emily's eyes followed her retreating steps, and a thousand 
confused and painful thoughts rushed across her mind. 

Before retiring to rest that eveniqg, she determhaed to re* 
quest some explanation fifom Caroline. ^ My dear girl,** said 
^e, affectionately pressing her hand, " I can no longer endure 
the painful reserve which has for some time subsisted between 
us. It is entirely on your side, for you know that I have 
sought, by every demonstration of attachment, to win back 
your estranged confidence. Yet, distressing as your ooldnees 
is to me, I think I could sooner bear it, if I did not see yoa 
unhappy. But I am sure you have some secret sorrow prey« I 
ing on your heart, which yoa wish to conceal from me. 
Caroline! this is not as it used to be! Where are those 
happy days, when we walked in sweet communion, and when i 
we seemed to have but one heart, one interest, and one com- 
mon feeling?" She was too much overcome to say more; 
and dropping her head on Caroline's shoulder, she gave way 
to her emotion in a burst of tears. 

Caroline was evidently much agitated ; and replied, in a , 
~ rried voice, ^Dearest Emily, you quite misunderstand me. 
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am not anbap ....,., at least, I am not silent from want of af- 
iectiop. Do not be uneasy on my aceonnt Perhaps the time 
may come, when I shall be able to tell you every thing; 
meanwhile, let me intreat that you will not question me." 

£aiily felt completely checked, by this evident determina- 
tion not to satisfy her anxious inquiries; and she could not ' 
forbeaj:. weeping, at this change in the conduct of her cousin. 
She found that, instead of regaining her confidence, this last 
step had only mcreased the distance between them;. for Ca- 
roline now shunned every opportunity, which might have led 
to a renewal of the conversation. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE GREY SISTERS. 

I bear tben reeord, that they have a seal of God, but not according to 
knowledge. — Romaim z. fi. 

L ydia's cough had lately returned, and her sister's attention 
was soon absorbed, by the fears which this symptom of her 
former indisposition excited. The affectionate heart of Caro- 
line was deeply alive to every thing which affected, in the 
slig^htest degree, the persons she loved; and the gloom which 
had lately hung on her brow, immediately gave place to the 
expression of tender anxiety. She seemed to have forgotten 
every thing, but the safety and comfort of this beloved sister. 
Once more kind'and engaging, she seemed to be herself again, 
while she strove, by every affectionate effi)rt, to cheer the 
sometimes drooping spirits of Lydia, and promote that recovery 
of strength, which was so desirable for the interesting girl. 

Proper medical treatment, under the divine blessing, at 
length subdued those alarming symptoms which had threat- 
ened serious consequences to the health of Lydia. Exercise 
6 



In the open air was •traagly recommendecL 8|ie tberefore^ 
whenever the weather wae fine, walked out, under the care 
of Madame d*£librt, or one of the teachem, and generally ac- 
companied either by her siater ot cousin. 

It was daring one of those excursions, that Madame^'Ellbrt 
proposed paying a visit to the Grey Bisters. The young peo> 
pie had heard of these Religieu»e9, who had ui estaUiahnient 
not far from Msdame d'Elfort's house ; and, as they had ofkea 
seen them in the street, and their costume and character had 
excited great curiosity in their mtnds^ they joyfully aeoepted 
the proposal, which promiM to make them better acquainted 
with 80 interesting an order of nuns. 

The Xjrey Sisters devote themselves to the relief of the 
sick, the poor, and the afflicted. Their business is to seek out 
misery in its most retired haunts, and to spend their days in 
administering to the wants of the unfortunate. Their vows 
are annually renewed, and there is a certain period allowed 
them, at the end of every year, for deliberation, before they 
again contract the usual engagement It happened to be at 
this time, that Madame d'Elfiirt, £mily» and Lydia, went to 
pay them a visit 

They entered a small shop, plentifully furnished witii drugs 
of all kinds; for the sisters exercised the science of Pharoiacy 
in the utmost perfection, and not only sold medicines ibr the 
benefit of the institution, but distributed them gratis to the 
poor. Emily and Lydia were immediately struck with the 
extreme neatness that reigned in every part of the establish- 
ment **How nicely every thing is arranged!" whispered 
Lydia to her cousin ; ** Oh, how it reminds me of our dear, 
happy home !*' Emily gave her a smile of^ assent, and fol- 
lowed Madame d'EIfort to the counter. Behind it stood a 
middle aged woman, of a placid and agreeable countenance, 
and distinguished by that peculiar dress which they had so 
often observed in the street. It consisted of a coarse black 
woollen garment, a white handkerchief and apron, and a large 
'*»o, of a singular form, the long ends of which were turned 
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up, and then again allowed to &11 over, in a manner certainly 
not very graceful, but to which novelty, and the interest ex« 
cited by the wearer's character, deemed to impart something 
like a charm. 

Madame d'£lfort approached the nan, and addressed her 
with familiar kindness. "My dear sister," said she, **I have 
brought you two of my pupils, who are desirous of becoming 
better acquainted with you. We should be glad to rest a lit- 
tle in your parlour, and if sister Lucie is not gone out, I shall 
have much pleasure in conversing with her.^ 

The nun bowed in a graceful manner, and moved towards 
an inner door. As she passed by Emily, she addressed her, 
with a smile: ** Mademoiselle has some knowledge, I pre- 
sume, of our order, and its objects.'* 

* "A' little," replied Emily, "and I very much approve the 
latter. It must, however, I think, frequently prove a great 
trial of fortitude, and require peculiar support from heaven." 

** It doee mdeed," rejoined the nun, " but we bear it all 
with cheerfubees; for our motive is the bve of God, and tAol 
sweetens every painfid circumstance." 

JSmily's eyes filled with tears; this was a language peco* 
liarly affecting to her heart ; and it was the first sentiment of 
the kind «he had yet heard from a French person. 

*^It is true," saidi^e, with animation, "that we can never 
do enough for him who has done so much for as;" and she 
passed, with Madamef d'Elfort, mto the little inner apartment 

Here a young woman was sitting near the window, and 
rose on their entrance. She seemed aboat twenty-two, and 
the yifiitoES could not but admiife the uncommon loveliness of 
her person. There was an air of sadness in her countenance, 
which immediately interested the feelings of Emily ; and the 
graceful elegance of her manners denoted her a person of no 
common educatioQ. She had evidently been weeping, though 
she instantly assumed a tone o£ cordiality and cheerfulness. 
Madame d'El&rt took her hand, with affectlenate freedom. 
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but started at sight (^ the tears which still glistened in her 
dark Uue eye& 

M My dearest Lucie,** exclaimed she, ** what can be the mat* 
ter ? You have been in tears !'* 

M Oh ! it was nothing of any consequence, — ^nothing really 
painful, at least,** replied the interesting reltgieuse, 

*' Yet I have seldom seen yon weep, sister Liicie, and your 
tears must have had 9ome cause.** 

*'I am, perhaps, very foolish, my dear Madame d*£lfbrt; 
but I will tell you what afiected me, and you will see that 
there is no reason for your anxiety. Our annual vow expired 
kst Monday, and these are the intermediate days, during 
which we are to decide upon the renewal of the engagement 
I may indeed say, that they are the only miserable days in 
the year to me; and I never longed so much for anything as 
I do for their termination. The bond which unites me to Je- 
sus Christ and his church, seems to be dissolved : I no longer 
appear to belong to him, and the very idea is fraught with inex- 
pressible anguish. I have scarcely slept since the commence- 
ment of the dreary tntertm, and shall not enjoy, one moment's 
peace or pleasure, *till the re-nniting of the severed tie re- 
stores me to the blessed service I would not quit for a crown.** 

Sister Lucie wiped the starting tears from her eyes, as she 
ceased speaking, and Madame d*£lfort cast on her pupils a 
look of unutterable meaning. £mily gazed for a moment, 
with surprise, and almost veneration, at the beautiful enthu- 
siast before her; a crowd of confiised and indefinable feelings 
succeeded each other rapidly in her mind ; and she could only 
return the pressure of Lydia*s hand, and cast her eyes on the 
ground, fearful of betraying the sensations which she felt 
ought not to be disclosed. 

** My dear Lucie,*' observed Madame d'Eifort, seating her- 
self beside the rdigieute, ^ I am gkd it is nothing more seri- 
ous; but you really alarmed me. Remember, my love, that 
external vows can add nothing to the strength of that heaven • 
> bond, by which yon are united to the Lord; your heart 
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and soul are devoted to his cause, and he will only esteem 
your services the more for their being voluntary, and reward 
your attachment to the church and hidnself with greater libe- 
rality. — ^But come,*' continued she, presenting Emily and 
Lydia, **you must allow me to introduce two of my pupils, 
who are great admirers of your virtneaand devotedness.'* 

The nun turned towards them, with an air of peculiar viva- 
city and frankness, and made several inquiries, which led to a 
general conversation. Her language was eloquent, yet 
simple ; her observations full of intelligence ; and there was 
an expression of stosibility in every thing she said, which 
threw an indescribable charm over her interesting figure. 
Emily and Lydia could not help frequently glancing at her 
face, and felt irresistibly attracted by this singular being. 

Madame d'Elfort conversed with her on the different 
scenes of suffering and misery she daily witnessed ; and sister 
Lucie spoke of her labours among the poor, with an enthusi- 
asm which' soon miide its way to the hearts of her youthfuL 
auditors. Emily asked herself, as she looked at her glowing 
countenance — " What is the spring, from whence flows all 
this devotedness of heart and lifel Is it genuine piety, or 
dark-minded superstition ? — is it scriptural love to God and 
man, springing from a vital principle of grace in the soul,— or 
a slavbh, self-righteous hope, of securing heaven by sooh 
works?** There was too much reason to fear the latter, from 
the corrupt and anti-scriptural tenets of the chtirch to which 
sister Lucie belonged ; yet there was something so apparently 
humble and self-denying in her life' and character, and she 
spoke so sweetly of love to God, as softening and hallowing 
every painful duty, till it became a source of the purest de- 
light, that Emily could not -but indulge the pleasing hope, 
that she might be a sincere and devoted follower of the 
Lamb. 

After half-an-hour's conversation,' the visitors rose to de- 
part Sister Lucie took the bands of Emily and Lydia, and, 
pressmg them in a manner which denoted the deepest fe- 
6* 
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in tears. She with difficulty repressed her emotim at the 
sight; hot could not refrain from silently kissing the hud 
that was extended to her. It was hastily withdrawn, and, 
«fter extinguishing the light, she left the room, mentally 
exclaiming, " Hear, O Lord ! and accept hor prayers, throogh 
the intercession of Jesus Christ!" 

She passed from thenoe into Louisa's room, and found the 
light already extinguished. She was retiring to her own 
apartment, when the figure of some one, sitting in the win- 
dow, somewhat startled her. She approached to see who it 
was, and found Louisa, completely dressed, and in an attitude 
of the deepest dejectbn. Her head was resting against the 
casement, and one hand concealed her eyes. She did not 
move when Emily approached, but seemed entirely uncoo- 
ficious of her presence. 

** Louisa !" exclaimed Emily with astonishment, and ahaking 
her gently, ** Lodisa ! are you asleep T' 

A slight motion of the head, and a half-uttered '*N0)" 
convinced her that this was not the case* 

** Why do you sit op so late, Louisa !" she inqaired. '*Do 
you know that it is past eleven, and that you are not only 
injuring your health, but, if it were known to Madame d*£i* 
fort or the teachers, you would justly incur their serious dis- 
pleasure ?** 

*' I know it,'* replied Louisa, sullenly, and without remov- 
ing her hand from her eyes. 

<* But what can be your object V resumed Emily. <« Yoar 
candle was out, and you therefore could neither read nor 
write. What pleasure or advantage, then, can you expect 
to derive, from sitting up in the dark V* 

*< I neither expect nor wish for any, but I dare not go to \ 
bed." 

*' Dare not !'- repeated Emily, with increasing astonishment 
" What do you mean, my dear Louisa ? Pray explain yoar 
mysterious words!" 

<< I dare not go to bed, Miss Mortimer, because I have pro* 
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voked God beyond all endurance; and as his vengeance will 
most certainly fall on me, I wish to await it with resignation, 
and in the full possession of my senses.*' 

This was uttered in a low voice, and with an appearance 
of calmness, or rather stupefaction, which certainly made it 
doubtful whether she was, at that moment, in the full posses- 
sion of those BBxieea. Emily shuddered at the words, and still 
more at the manner in which they were pronounced. She 
scarcely knew how to answer them, but exclaimed, after a 
moment's pause, — 

" O Louisa ! Louisa ! and you can speak thus calmly on so 
dreadful a subject! Is it, then, so light a thing to * fall into 
the hands of the living Godl' You say you have offended 
him, and provoked his vengeance; why, then, oh! why do 
you not fly to the refuge of sinners? Is there not an atone- 
ment for guilt; a fountain for sin and for uncleanness !" 

" Yes, there is, but not for me, I have sinned beyond the 
hope of pardon." 

'* My dear Louisa," said Emily, affectionately, setting down 
her candle on the table, and taking the hand which was list- 
lessly resting on the window-seat, ** You must not give \^y 
to this gloomy idea, — indeed you must not! I have often ob- 
served the tendency of your mind to adopt the suggestions 
of despair, on every trying occasion. But these thoughts are 
the temptations of Satan, and if you indulge them, they will 
harden your heart in impenitence and unbelief. Look up, 
my dear girl, look to Jesus, whatever may have been your 
transgressions; however multiplied, however aggravated, 
they cannot place you beyond the reach of His mercy. There 
is hope in His cross for the most guilty,— salvation for the 
most vile and polluted of sinners. « He is the propitiation 
for our sins,' and * His blood cleanseth from all sin.' " 

••But I have sinned against light, against knowledge, 

against conscience. I have professed love to God, while my 

heart was estranged fVom Him. I have resolved, and broken 

my resolutions; made vows against sin, and insulted the 

7 
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majesty of heaven by renouncing thorn. I am a hypocrite 
and a backslider, and there is no further hope for roe ; I may 
as well say with the rebellious Israelites, * I have loved kids, 
and after them will I go,' as attempt once more to mock Crod 
by ineffectual applications for mercy ; for if I could even 
obtain forgiveness, it would only be to increase my condemna* 
tion tenfold, by relapsing into sin.'' 

Emily was deeply affected by these expressions, and still 
more by the settled gloom of despondency which rested on 
the unhappy girl's countenance. She entreated her to look 
to the Saviour for pardon, and to the Holy Spirit for grace, to 
preserve her from falling again ; assuring her, with the most 
affectionate earnestness, that the Lord Jesus would not cast 
her out, and that she would find His strength all-sufficient 
against the assaults of temptation. But her words appeared 
to make no impression whatever; and the precious promises 
of scripture she brought forward, were only received with a 
sullen shake of the head. Louisa persisted in the most obsti- 
nate silence, and resisted every endeavour which her friend 
used, to comfort her, or persuade her to go to bed. 

Emily felt much perplexed, as to what measures she should 
adopt; for she could not think of leaving her in this situation, 
and all attempts at persuasion were evidently hopeless. With 
streaming eyes and uplifted heart, she implored direction and 
assistance from above ; and a thought suggested itself, which 
she resolved to put in execution. She assumed an air of se- 
verity, and determined resolution, and peremptorily com- 
manded Louisa to kneel down and pray for mercy. There 
was a superiority in Emily's manner, whenever she chose to 
enforce respect, which had often been felt and acknowledged, 
by those who had incurred her serious rebuke. She perceived 
that Louisa was awed by the commanding tone of her voice ; 
there was a moment of hesitation ; but the order was em- 
phatically repeated, and Louisa fell pechanically on her 
knees. Emily knelt by her side; she could not pray for her 
loud, lest she should disturb the inhabitants of the adjoining 
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rooms ; but her full heart found utterance in silent supplica- 
tions, for mercy on her afflicted friend. 

In about ten minutes she arose, and the still silent Louisa 
arose with her. Her eyes remained fixed on the ground, and 
the gloom had not departed from her countenance. Emily 
saw that entreaty would be fruitless, and therefore sternly 
directed her immediately to undress and go to bed. The 
order was received in silence, and mechanically obeyed. 

*' Good night, dears (.ouisa," said Emily, pressing her hand, 
as she was about to leave her. The hand was passively 
yielded, but the pressure was not returned, nor the farewell 
replied to. Emily paused a moment, then with a deep sigh 
left the room. She found abundant matter for reflection and 
prayer, in the incidents which had occurred that evening ; 
and it was not till near one in the morning, that she retired 
to her own bed. Before she did so, however, she again stole 
softly to Louisa's room, and felt somewhat relieved by ob- 
serving that she tmd fallen into a heavy slumber. 

Emily's first care, in the morning, was to inquire anxiously 
after her cousin's health. Caroline assured her she was quite 
well, but her looks contradicted the assertion. She appeared 
dissatisfied, restless, and unhappy, and her reserve was, if 
possible, augmented. Emily bent her way to Louisa's apart- 
ment, where she found the gay and dissipated Emma, who 
had just returned from a visit of two or three days to a 
French family in the neighbourhood. Louisa looked the pic- 
ture of wretchedness ; she complained of a dreadful head- 
ache, and seemed anxious to avoid all conversation. She 
expressed her determination not to get up, and iBmily went 
to fetch her some milk for breakfast, which, however, she 
refused to take. The traces of tears and sleeplessness were 
visible in the mild countenance of Rose de Liancourt Emily 
and she embraced each other at meeting, but no notice 
was taken of the last night's incident, except by an affection- 
ate pressure of the hand, which, however, seemed to speak 
volumes. 
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CHAPTESR IX. 

RESTORING MERCY. 

Return, ye baeksliding children, and I will heal your bafekalidinfi. Be> 
Jiold, we come unto thee, for thou art the Lord our God.-nJsE. xii. 92. 

Emily took the earliest opportunity which her different 
studies allowed her, of entering into serious conversatioQ 
with Louisa. She found that she had, for some time, heen 
living at a distance from God, struggling against the remon- 
strances of conscience, slighting the admonitions of the Spirit, 
and consequently giving way more and more to the dominion 
of sin, and involving her soul in the dreadful gloom of guilt 
and misery. 

Every evil propensity of the natural miad was thus nou- 
rished into increasing strength, and every passion which had 
been heretofore subdued, broke out into fearful rebellion. The 
inevitable consequences were, alienation of heart from God, 
a guilty dread of approaching Him, sorrow and anguish of 
spirit, and a sullen determination to reject every thing like 
hope. In the gloomy recklessness of unb^ef, she " refused 
to return " to her Insulted Saviour, and was resolved to lie 
down in despair, with the fearful expectation of impending 
punishment 

It was in vain that Emily pleaded the all-sufficient atone- 
ment, and inexhaustible fulness of the Lord Jesus Christ ; in 
vain that she pointed to his cross, appealed again and again to 
His promises, and implored her, with tears of passionate en- 
treaty, only to cast herself on His mercy and faithfulness. 
Louisa remained gloomy, silent, and unmoved, and she at last 
left her in almost hopeless discouragement; to relieve her 
overburdened heart, by laying her case at the feet of her com- 

isionate Redeemer. 
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** There is no hope," Louisa had said, and the enemy of 
eouls was busily engaged in fixing this pensuasion in her 
mind. But it was not so much from the magnitude of her 
guilt, as from an erroneous estimate of the power of Divine 
Gracej that she drew the fatal conclusion. **I feel that I 
never shall be able to serve God aright,** would she say, in 
answer to Emily's earnest representations. **I know all 
that you urge is true — that 'the blood of Jesus Christ 
cleanseth from all sin,* and that * though my sins be as scar- 
let,^ He can make them 'white as snow.* But should He 
even extend towards me that mercy which was extended to 
Manasseh and Saul, of what use would it be, but to increase 
my condemnation 'i I should only be pardoned to offend 
again, — only restored to relapse, with aggravated guilt and 
misery." 

**But, my dear Louisa, you have hitherto trusted in your 
own strength, and that is the reason that you have found it 
worse than weakness : ' In the Lord Jehovah alone is ever- 
lasting strength ;' and it is by His power alone that we are 
kept • through faith unto salvation.' Remember that gracious 
promise, addressed to all those who, renouncing all depend- 
ence on their own strength, look to Him alone for support in 
every hour of need ; • Fear not, for I am with thee ; be not 
dismayed, for I -am thy God ; I will strengthen thee, yea a 
win help thee ; yea, I will uphold thee with the right hand 
of my righteousness." • 

** But, Miss Mortimer, I have never been under the influ- 
ence of divine grace ; I have never been a Christian, or I 
could not be what I now am, or act as I da I have been a 
hypocrite too long; I will be so no longer; I will not insult 
God, by a profession which I cannot maintain. You have 
been deceived in me, and I have hitherto deceived myself." • 

*« Well, supposing it is so Louisa, your duty is equally 
plain and simple. * Look unto me,' says the Saviour, * and be 
ye saved :' • him that cometh I will in no wise cast out.' 
Come to him, then, my beloved girl ; come to him now, in 
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humble faith. He will in no wise cast you out — in no toise, 
my Louisa ! they are his own gracious words. Come to him, 
and you will find him faithful to his promise. Oh ! do not, by 
your obstinate unbelief, shut yourself out from his mercy and 
compassion !*' Emily was quite overpowered, as she pronoun- 
ced these words, and her full heart found some relief in a 
flood of tears. 

Louisa did not answer, but she concealed her face with her 
hands. A step was now heard ascending the stairs, and 
Emily had scarcely time to dry her tears, when Madame d'El- 
fort entered the room. She; anxiously enquired respecting 
Louisa's indisposition, and appeared quite alarmed on looking 
at her. The mental anguish, which had been for some time 
preying on her soul, and which was only the more visible 
from the assumption of unnatural apathy, had indeed, daring 
the preceding night, made fearful ravages on her health. 
There was a wildness in her eye, a convulsive agitation occa- 
sionally perceptible on her features, which strikingly contrast- 
ed with the death-like paleness of her countenance. Madame 
d,Elfort took her .hand, and instinctively drew back at the 
frightful violence of her pulse. She gave her a composing 
cordial, commanded that the greatest stillness should prevail 
in the adjacent rooms, and requested Emily to visit her occa- 
sionally ; expressing her intention of sending for the medical 
attendant in the evening, 'should no change for the better 
appear to have taken place. •, 

Emily sat for a long time by the side of Louisa's bed, and 
made several attempts at conversation, anxiously desirous to 
lead her back to the Saviour for peace and com&rt ; but she 
could not prevail upon her to speak. She read to her, in a 
iow voice, the most general invitations and promises of scrip- 
•kre, and pathetically entreated her to embrace the sweet 
encouragement the^ offered. But it seemed all in vain; 
Louisa continued silent; and Emily, whose feelings were 
totally overcome by this distressing conduct, at last dropped 

' Bible on the bed, and hurried to the casement, to indulge 
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her tears. The window comrnanded a view of the garden, 
and, in order to recover some degree of calmness, she stood 
a moment or two contemplating the scene before her. When 
she returned to the bedside, Loaisa had apparently fallen into 
a quiet slumber. She gazed on her countenance in silence; 
but the expression of deep-seated anguish it presented was 
too painful for her agitated mind to endure ; she staggered 
out of the room with a sensation of faintness, and was just 
able to reach the garden, in time for the fresh air to prevent 
her swooning. 

The wind was howling dismally through the now leafless 
trees, and the air was damp and chilling; but she heeded not 
these things, and felt not their influence; ibr her thoughts 
were too deeply engaged on the subject of Louisa's situation. 
It was evident that a kind of sullen despair had taken posses- 
sion of hepamind; and that her health was rapidly sinking 
under its eflfects. 

From this distressing reflection, Emily was led to revert to 
the causes which had gradually produceid these painful eflTects 
on her young friend. It was true, indeed, that the immediate 
occasion of her misery was a gradual declension from God, — 
a departure from the way of spiritual religion, and an habitu- 
al neglect of watchfulness, and communion with her Saviour. 
But how many collateral circumstances had contributed to 
this declension ! and how difficult was it, in her situation, to 
avoid the snares into which Louisa had fallen ! . Thrown into 
the midst of ungodly society, continually exposed to the dan- 
gers of error, or the fatal influence of irreligion, surrounded 
by the evils of superstition, connected with the most daring 
disregard of God's commandments, allowed but few opportu- 
nities of enjoying the public means of grace, having no expe- 
rienced friend to guide her steps through the mazes of temp- 
tation, harassed with incessant study, and occupation? the 
most laborious to the mind, which she was compellea to 
pursue with an application amounting almost to slavery, and 
deprived of the smallest portion of leisure, which might have 
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enabled her to cultivate, by religious exercises, those Chris- 
^n graces she so much needed, and that habitual nearness to 
God, which alone could form the safeguard of |ier soul — ^thus 
situated, thus beset, could it be a subject of wonder that she 
had declined, and that the fearful clouds of despondency 
seemed now even to threaten her reason, and her life? 

Emily took a mental survey of her companions in the 
school ; and her heart sank in dismay, as she observed the 
pernicious influence which their situation had already exer- 
cised over every mind, and especially over those for whom 
she felt more immediately concerned. Some had plunged 
into giddy dissipation, and disregarded every thing that was 
serious or scriptural. One had not only adopted the manners, 
and principles, of those around her, but seemed in the great- 
est danger from the fascinations of popery. A third was 
vainly struggling to silence an enlightened conscience, and 
to persuade herself that she could be happy without vital reli- 
gion. A fourth was evidently suffering from some unknown 
cause of mental anguish ; and the mind of a fifth seemed 
ready to sink, under a weight of hopeless despondency. 

Emily felt oppressed by this melancholy review, and eould 
not but deeply deplore that cruel ambition of worldly accom- 
plishments^ or that reckless indifference to their eternal in« 
terests, which so generally induced Protestant parents to 
expose their children to such a baneful influence. 

It was not till the dinner-bell summoned her back to the 
nouse, that Emily left the bower in which she had been re- 
volving these painful subjects of contemplation: As soon as 
she could leave the dining-room, she returned to her own 
apartment, where she found a letter, which had just been 
brought for her. She opened it, with eager haste; and per- 
ceived with delight the signatures of Mr. and Mrs. Somer- 
ville. She could not read it without tears, for the advice it 
contained was peculiarly appropriate. Her friends exhorted 
her to " cleave to the Lord with purpose of heart," — to be 

mblingly on her guard against the spirit of the world, and, 
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in short, agaiDst every thing which tended, even in the 
slightest degree, to draw her affections away from heaven^ 
things. Mrs. Somenrille made several kind enquiries abotit 
Caroline, and expressed some sarprise at not having heard 
from her; and Mr. Somerville, after dwelling at some length 
on the precioQsnesB, the suitableness, and immutability of the 
divine promises, and applying them with peculiar force to his 
yoang friend*s situation and circumstances, concluded his 
affectionate epistle in the following manner: — 

** And now, my dear child, I have only room to add a very 
few words. Would you enjoy the richness, the unspeakable 
bleasedness, of these promises ? Keep up a close and familiar 
intercoacae with your gracious, all-sufficient Redeemer. ' It 
hath pleased the Father that in Him should all fulness dwell ;' 
and it is your delightful privilege to make use of Him by 
faith, in all His covenant offices. Beware of a lukewarm and 
undecided state ; beware of * following Christ aftir off';* for you 
will never enjoy solid peace, till you * abide in Him,' by 
means of the most intimate communion. Farewell, my dear 
young friend : * I commend you to God, and to the word of 
his grace, which is able to build you up,* and ' establish you 
in the faith.* *' 

*< O ! my father, my friend !*' exclaimed Emily, as she folded 
up this kind and truly welcome letter. ** How happy should 
I be, if I could, at this moment, unburden my anxious heart 
to you, and entreat the benefit of your advice and your pray- 
ers ! But,** added she, suddenly checking herself, ** have I 
not a better friend and counsellor at hand, — even that hea- 
venly Father, to whom you so kindly direct meV* She co- 
vered her fiice with her hand, and breathed a silent prayer 
for the grace and assistance of the Holy Spirit. She was 
suddenly interrupted by Helen Douglas, who entered to in- 
form her that the Italian lesson had been ^sometime begun, 
and that the master had expressed some displeasure at her 
absence. She hastily followed Helen to the place, and was 
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constantlj engaged with a Buccession of masters till tbe 
evening. 

As soon as her accustomed daties isere over, she hastened 
to Louisa^B room, and found her asleep. The ashy paleness 
of her cheek had gk^n place to a deep flush ; her hand was 
pressed on her forehead, and there was an expression of suf- 
fering on her interesting countenance, which powerfalljr 
affected the heart of Emily. A thousand tender and moiim- 
iul thoughts rushed on her mind, mingled with a feeling of 
apprehension, which, however^ was somewhat softened by a 
glilnpse of hope and conddMce. She sank on her knees by 
tbe bedside; and, while her tears flowed silently and unre- 
strainedly, she poured out her full heart in mental sapplica- 



Louisa now heaved a sigh, and Emily, perceiving that she was 
awaking, started up from her knees. A faint smile welcomed 
her approach, and, to the anxious inquiry of her friend, Louisa 
only answered by holding up the Bible, which Emily now I 
perceived had been clasped in her right band. A thrill of 
doubtful joy darted across Emily's mind, like tbe glorioos 
sunbeam of summer, when it suddenly bursts through a wa- 
tery cloud ; but what was the rapture of her feelings, when 
Louisa said, as she pressed her hand with affectionate energy, 
** O ! my dearest Miss Mortimer ! how can I thank you isoffi- 
ciently for all your unwearied kindness? I owe you a thou- 
sand thanks for pointing out to me those precious portions of 
scripture. Notwithstftnding tbe hardness of my heart, not- 
withstanding my dreadful insensibility, I was led to read 
them over again, after I had induced you to leave the room, I 
by feigning to &I1 asleep. I found my state and character 
most exactly described in them, and felt reproved for my 
folly, in persuading myself that * there was no hope ' for. me. 
How was my hard and rebellious heart subdued, when I re- 
flected on those gracious invitations, and those precious pro- 
mises I Look, my dear friend," she continued, pointing to a 
le, while her tears flowed in abundance, *«look at this 
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pul^ubdaing remonstrance; * Wilt thoa not, from 1Mb time, 
iry onto me, My Father, thoa art the guide of my youth!* 
!)h ! yes : I trust my Safiour has made me willing again to 
embrace bis salvation. But what completely demolished tho 
eparating wall of my sullen despair, was the blessed assur- 
mce contained in this verse, * But I said. How shall I put 
thee among the children, and give thee a pleasant land, and a 
goodly heritage of the host of nations) And I said. Thou 
8halt call me, My Father, and shalt not turn away from me.* 
I may then hope, that God will vouchsafe me the spirit of 
adoption, through the merits of my Redeemer, and that He 
will keep me in his fear and love. Oh ! Miss Mortimer, this 
sweet hope is like life from the dead !" 

Emily's joy was too great for utterance, but she mingled 
her tears of gratitude and transport, with those of the peni- 
tent and restored Louisa; and the rest of the evening was 
Bpent in unreserved conversation, till the supper-bell sum- 
moned Emily away, and reminded her that she had not ob- 
served Madame d'Elfort's injunctions, to keep Louisa in the 
most perfect state of tranquillity. She was, hc^wever, evi- 
dently better, though the excitement of her feelings had cer- 
tainly produced some degree of fever. 

*^ The entrance of thy words giveth light,** and they are 
indeed ** spirit and life,** thought Emily, as sb^ kissed her 
Bible with transport, on returning through her own room to 
the. saZon. An insupportable weight of anxiety had fallen 
from her heart ; and in the happy feeling of the moment, she 
forgot every other cause of uneasiness, 

Caroline was gone to spend a few days in the country, 
with a French family, with which she had become acquainted; 
and Emily's attention was, therefore, principally engrossed by 
Louisa. On entering her room, the next morning, she found 
her in tears, and Lydia and Helen, who were sitting by her 
bedside, appeared little less affected. Emily expressed a 
hope that nothing painful had occcurred, and Louisa replied, 
that they had been conversing on the mercy of God to sin- 
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nen. ** Ob ! Miss Mortimer T' exclaimed sbe, with anima* 
tioa, ** when I think of my ingratitude to my God and Savioar, 
and of his wonderful love atid kindness to such a Tile and 
rebellious creature as myself, I feel quite overwhelmed by the 
contemplation. Only think of that pathetic invitation, * Re- 
turn, ye backsliding children, and I will heal your bacii- 
slidings/ and that blessed 10th verse,^*' Thou shalt call me, 
My Father, and shalt not turn away from me.' Oh ! it is 
too^ too much!*' and she wept with uncontrolled emotion. 

The little party could not restrain their tears, but Emilr, 
fearing the effect of too much excitement on the weak frame 
of Louisa, attempted to turn the conversation, by taking up a 
hymn-book, that lay upon the table. As she turned over the 
leaves, her eyes fell on a verse, which was so peculiarly ap- 
propriate, that she read it aloud, to her young friends. 

Nothing but thy blood, O Je^us 1 

Can relieve as of oar miart. 
Nothing else from lin release ua ; 

Nothing else can melt the heart. 
Law and terrors do but harden, 
^ AH the while they work alone ; 

But a sense of blood*bought pardon 

Soon dissolves the heart of stone. 



CHAPTER X. ' 

SUNDAY EMPLOYMENTS. 

Remember the sabbath*dayt to keep it holy.^ExoDOs xx. 8. 

A CALL to breakfast now separated the young friends, hql 
each repaired to her appointed place, round the large table 
Emily's seat was near Madame d'Elfort's, and that lady often 
addressed her conversation to her. It was Sunday, and those 
3f the boarders who had a regular weekly allowance of pocket- 
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money, were generally called to receive it on that morning. 
Thii allowance was often forfeited to the use of the poor, as 
a punishment for certain actff of disobedience, idleness, or 
misbehaviour. The baneful effects of this practice, in nulli- 
fying the sacredness of the sabbath, were entirely overlooked ; 
and it was frequently ftllowed by another almost equally 
reprehensible. Those young ladies who, during the week, 
bad been guilty of any gross violations of the rules of thei 
establishment, were sentenced to be debarred the use of their 
Sunday clothes and ornaments, aiifi to wear their every-day 
coBtame, both at church and during the afternoon walk* 

It is not surprising that, with such a system, the children 
should think of little else than money and dress. Emily's 
heart sickened at the thought of the Sunday morning occu- 
pations, and she was, therefore, glad when the first cathedral 
hell put an end to, the scene and the conversation, as every 
one then retired to her own room to dress. As she passed 
through 8e;veral of these rooms, to reach her own, she heard 
scarcely any thing but questions and answers about dress, 
accompanied by observations and criticisms on^every new 
article that appeared in the wardrobe of every individuaL 
Dress, indeed, was the principal object of attention, and more 
especially so amoiig the French girls. At the sound of the 
second bell, they assembled in the front garden, where each 
girl busied herself in displaying her own dress, and making 
reij^ks on that of her school-fellows, till they were joined by 
MnKme d'Elfort, and one of the teachers, who conducted 
them to the cathedral. 

A long and somewhat fkiigumg walk awaited the English 
girls, ere they reached the place of worship, which was a 
small chapel, in the outskirts of the town. A respectable 
woman, in indigent circumstances, was paid by Madame 
d^Elfort to escort them, as Miss Parker, the English teacher, 
did not attend. The gospel was faithfully preached, by a 
young clergyman, and the more serious little party found this 
means of grace a source of delightful refreshment. It was 
8 
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the only public one they were ftllowed daring the week, for 
Madame d*E]fort would not hear of their going more than 
once on the Sunday; and they were often deprived, even of 
this solitary privilege; for the least unpleasantness in the 
weather, or the slightest indication of rain, was a sufficient 
reason for excluding them from its enjoyment. Many an ar- 
dent wish was, therefore, breathed by all, Ibr fine weather on 
the Sunday morning; though the levity and inattention of too 
many plainly showed that it was not spiritual improvement 
they sought, in this visit tathe house of God. 

On returning home after divine service, the English papils 
always dined by themselves, as the French returned fhom 
high mass about eleven, and, after an early dinner, were 
again taken to the cathedral, where they received catecheti- 
cal instruction, from the cure, or other priests of the town< 
The regularity of their attendance on every rite of their 
church, was truly exemplary ; and this was accounted for by 
Madame d^Elfort, who one day told Emily, that it w&s a 
deadly sin to be absent from mass, on any account but that 
of sickness »— "I would, therefore," she added, "take my 
Catholic pupils to church, even if it were to rain stones from 
heaven." "Alas!" thought Emily, "how does this consci- 
entious discharge of every religious duty, put to shame many 
of those inconsistent professors, who enjoy the advantages of 
a purer faith J" 

A quiet walk in the garden succeeded dinner ; and UlNy 
were then allowed to retire for about an hour, in order to read 
the evening prayers together. They, however, frequently 
substituted the reading of a chapter, followed by a familiar 
conversation on the subjects it contained. This was often a 
trying time to Emily, for she was then obliged to take the 
lead, and, while she felt her own want of instruction, was 
always applied to for the solution of every difficulty. How- 
ever, she did not allow herself to shrink from what was evi- 
dently a duty ; she implored help and direction from above, 
nd was enabled to state clearly her own simple views of 
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Bcornful smile, or turned away with contemptaous indiffer- 
ence, and manifested, by their restlessness^ how little pleasure 
they found in this unwonted occupation ; but Lydia, Helen, 
and lioulsa, showed by their incessant questions how much 
the subject interested their hearts; and a few othets maii>- 
tained an attentive silence, and seemed to search the scrip- 
tares with pleasure, though diffidence prevented their taking 
a more active part Emily felt encouraged by these symp- 
toms, to hope that the seed might not be sown in vain. The 
morning sermon was generally referred to^ on these oceasioos, 
and the reading of a tract, or missionary paper, occasionally 
served to keep up the interest of the little meeting. 

But, alas ! the serious impressions, which this opportunity 
of spiritual improvement was so well calculated to cherish, 
were soon most furiously assaulted, and in too many instances 
destroyed, by the temptations which surrounded them. Every 
allurement was thrown in their way, and their principles 
painfully put to the test The fruit-woman was waiting, with 
her tempting supplies, and a quantity of milk, crea^n, and other 
refireshments, was pressed upon them. It required no small 
degree of resolution, in girls of their age, to withstand all 
these united snares ; but, if they passed unhurt through the 
trial, there were others at hand which it was impossible to fly 
from. The sacred tranquillity of the Sabbath was exchanged 
for noisy and unhallowed amusements ; the frivolous song, the 
giddy dance, the thoughtless game, the ungodly conversation, 
assailed them in every quarter; and the youthful heart either 
turftd with sickening horror from the scene, or yielded to the 
fatal influence of levity and indifference. 

The hour of six was the signal for this profane mirth to 
' cease ; but, alas ! it was not succeeded by a holier employ*- 
ment. The young ladies were then summoned to the schod- 
Tooui, and required to study their lessons for the ensuing 
week, till the hour of eight called them down to supper. 
Caroline and Emib were privileged to remain in their own 
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room ; and, at their parents* particular request, Lydia and Uie 
Misses Selwyn, were exempted from the necessity of study, 
but eompelled to sit in the school-room with the others. They, 
therefore, employed those two hours in reading, and were 
always anxious for a supply of tracts, or any serioas hooks 
they could procure. Miss Kennedy's beautiful little worb^ 
«• The Decision," '' Father Clement," and *' Profession is not 
Principle," were very great favourites with them all, and the 
firstj^especially, seemed to make no slight impression on their 
mind& As Miss Douglas's health had been delicate from her 
infimcy, her parents had, in answer to her earnest entreaties, 
requested of Madame d'Elfort that she might spend her even- 
ings in Miss Mortimer's room, as the comfort of sitting near 
a fire was very desirable for her weak constitution. This 
was a privilege which she highly appreciated, especially on 
the Sunday evening ; and the pleasure of the little party was 
sometimes increased by the presence of Louisa and Lydia; 
for, as Emily stood high in favour with the governess and one 
of the teachers, she occasionally obtained the indulgence of 
her young friends' society. 

On these delightful evenings, the joy of their hearts was 
indescribable ; and the hours flew rapidly away, amidst the 
charms of familiar conversation, in which the most blessed 
and important truths were sweetly blended with the cheerful 
anticipations of youthful hope, and the endearing expressions 
of mutual affection. 

The natural vivacity of Caroline's disposition, seemed once 
more to have triumphed over the unaccountable gloom ^ich 
had for some time obscured it. On these occasions, she was 
frequently the life and soul of the little circle ; yet EmiJy 
painfully fek that, though cheerful in company, she was pen- 
sive and reserved in private ; and earnestly did she pray for 
grace, to wait patiently the arrival of happier day& 

The most affectionate and endeared friendship subsisted 
between Helen, Louisa, and Lydia ; but as Louisa was more 

cidedly serious than either of her friends, she knew less of 
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tlieir sentiments than would otherwise have been the ease. 
X^ydia and Helen, also^ slept in the same room, and a similar- 
ity of tastes and inclinations insensibly drew them nearer to 
each Qlher. But there was^ perhaps, no subjeet on which the 
pliant mind of Helen so completely imbibed the sentiments 
of her companion, ns thAt of religion. The volatile character 
of JLydia generally enabled her, on common occasions, to ward 
off the effect of her serious impressions. Yet there were 
momeDts when she could not silence those convictions ,«> 
irhen the voice of conscience would be heard, and its fiiithful 
admonitions inflicted the keenest anguish. It was during one 
of these moments, that she retired to her room, self-condemned 
and unhappy. It was the sabbath evening ; and, during the 
two hours of study, she had been reading again, (perhaps for 
the twentieth time), **The Decision." Little conversation 
passed between the two friends, while preparing for bed ; and 
Lydia, according to her custom, extinguished the light. She 
biide Helen good night, but she could not go to sleep ; restless 
and miserable, she sat on the side of her bed, and burst into 
tears. Her sobs attracted the attention of Helen, who, im- 
mediately rising, intreated her to communicate the cause of 
her distress. 

•• O Helen ! I am continually oflSsnding God ; I know the 
way of truth, yet persist in refusing to follow it I laugh 
and trifle on the brink of ruin, and obstinately reject the Sa- 
vioar who died for me. The example and sentiments of 
Gertrude have pierced my very heart; yet I 'cannot resolve to 
seek the Lord in earnest ; or, if I did reserve, it would only 
be, 4U9 usual, to break my resolutions. Oh ! what shall I dol 
I am Indeed a miserable creature !** 

Helen threw her arms around her friend's neck, and wept 
in sympathetic sorrow. It was long before she could speak ; 
but at length she said, with great emotion, ** My dearest 
Lydia, believe me, your Helen is much worse than you are. 
I, too» trifle with my convictions, yet do not feel my misery 
as yoa do. But pray do be comforted ; I am sure you have 
8* 
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every reason to be so; for yoa koow Miss Mortimer often 
sftys, that it is a sign of grace when we feel our sinfulneas.** 

This, however, was not exactly the kind of comfort which 
Lydia's case required ; and the two friends continued min- 
gling their tears together, till fatigue and weariness drove 
Uiem to seek refuge in sleeps The next day they resolved 
to watch, and strive against sin ; and their conduct for a 
short time, was more serious and consistent But alas ! they 
rested on their own strength, and, like a broken etaf^ it 
mocked their vain confidence. ** Their goodness was a 
morning cloud, and like the early dew it &ded away." The 
world and their passions regained their wonted influence; and 
their serious impressions once more vanished, withoat pro- 
ducing any fruit. 

O ye, whose youthful hearts have been taught to feel 
something of the power of divine truth, beware how yoa 
wound a tender conscience^ and grieve the Spirit of God, by 
slighting his gracious admonitions. Beware lest you strew 
a dying pillow with thorns, or draw upon you that most 
awful sentence, — «<£phraim is joined to idols, — ubt hw 
aionb!** 



CHAPTER XL 

ROMISH IDOLATRY. 

God is a Spirit, and they that worship Him, must worship Him in Spirit 
and in truth.— Johm iy. 24 

Thb winter season had now set in, and the Christmas festi- 
val was eagerly expected. Many of the French boarders an- 
ticipated a short visit to their friends, during the few holidays 
which were then given. To the English girls, indeed, the 
prospect was far from being so bright; but some of them had 
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acquaintances in the town or its vicinity, wha would natural* 
ly invite them to spend a few days with their families ; and, 
even to those who had not these advantages, it was some- 
thing delightful to enjoy a temporary relaxation from intense 
study. 

The morning of Christmas-day wasone of hustle and pre- 
paration. The Roman Catholics spent nearly the whole of 
the day in church, and the Protestants were allowed to attend 
chapel in the morning. 

The weather being very fine, they were taken in the after- 
noon to see various exhibitions in miniature, consisting of 
small mangers, in which were laid dolls, dressed like infants 
in swaddling clothes, and surrounded by others, intended to 
represent the Virgin, Joseph, and the wise men of the east 
This is a very favourite amusement at Christmas, and is re- 
sorted to by many of the poor, for the purpose of collecting 
small sums of money, by exhibiting these mangers to their 
richer neighbours. The young ladies were then sent into the 
school-room, where they were required to study till suj^r- 
time, in order to prepare for the monthly examinations, which 
were to take place in a few day& Thus ended Christmas- 
day, and the English girls who had remained in the house 
retired to bed, fiitigued and dispirited, and breathing the 
ardent wish, that the next might be spent within the hallowed 
precincts of their own happy home& 

Three or four months now glided away, without any mate- 
rial change in the sentiments and conduct of the little English 
jMirty. Emily continued to pursue a steady course of unos- 
tentatious usefulness. Caroline was as reserved as before, 
and, though she paid the same attention to her religious du- 
ties, invariably shunned all conversation on serious subjects. 

Louisa maintamed a tolerable consistency of conduct ; but 
she, too, was far ftom being happy. She neglected that habitual 
watchfulness which is so necessary to a holy and comfortable 
walk; and the inevitable consequence was, a too frequent 
yielding to the more subtle temptations which surrounded 



her. The vdalUe Emma had now fitUen into all the gay and 
pemiciooa custonit of the French; and little Agnea Beverley 
waa not only immersed in the frivolities of the place, bat 
daily imbibiog the still more dangerous spirit of Romas 
Catholic error and delusion. 

The aosteritiea of Lent had been mitigated to the English, 
so &r as to allow them the use of meat three times a week. 
But this season of abstinence was now drawing to a closer 
and the joy of the Roman Catholics was too great to admit of 
ooocealment They lookod forward to Easter, as to a seaan 
of feasting, with an eagerness which furnished a strikiiig 
proof of the absurdity and useleaBoess of each compolsory r^ 
strictions. 

Good Friday is the only day in the year, on which raasB is 
not celebrated ;— it being asserted by the chttrch, that the ex- 
piating sacrifice of the Lord Jesus Christ is renewed on that 
day, in a peculiar and efficacious manner. Emily did not 
neglect the opportunity, of pointing out to her friends the 
passages of scripture she had herself examined on the subject, 
and which so decidedly contradict this antichristian ootioD, by 
declarm^ that ** Christ was wee oSSste^ to bear the sins oif 
many,'* that **he offered one sacrifice for sins," and that by 
one offering he had perfected for ever them that are sancti- 
fied." They read U^ether the nmth and tenth chapters of 
the epistle to the Hebrews, which so expressly condemn tbe 
idolatry of the mass^ and even Caroline agreed in the una- 
voidable conclusions to be drawn firom them. 

The evening before Good Friday, a singular arrangemeDt 
was made at the cathedral. The great altar was overhang 
with a magnificent canopy, and ornamented with wreaths of 
artificial flowers. The whole was illuminated with a great 
number of tapers, and the box containing the sacramental wa- 
fer deposited in the midst surrounded with flowers, and per/ii- 
med with incense. This was called Paradise, and intended 
to represent the Savioor's rest in the tomb. During the 
^loming-eervice, the cathedral was suddenly daricen^ to 
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imitate that mysterbiu and awful gloom which shroaded the 
face of nature when the earth trembled to its foundationi^ 
and the affrighted sun retreated from the ?iew of his 
Maker's saflferings. 

The English popils were allowed to attend the Protestant 
chapel in the morning, and some of them were taken after- 
wards to hear an afternoon sermon in the cathedral. The 
preacher was a good orator, and exhausted all the powers of 
his liietoric to describe the Redeemer's passion. But how 
cold, how lifeless, did the whole performance appear to Emily, 
for it had none of the sweet savour of the gospel; none of 
that simple, but touching eloquence, which, borrowing all its 
energy from the pure word of God, appeals with irresisti- 
hie force to the best feelings of the heart While describing 
that part of the Saviour's sufferings, when his murderers^ fear- 
ing", perhaps, that he might expire, under the weight of his 
cross, and thus frustrate their cruel purpose, compelled Simon 
the Cyrenian to assist him in bearing it, the preacher inform- 
ed his hearers that this action was a significant emblem repre- 
senting the necessity which believers were under, of com- 
pleting the work of their salvation, by the aid of voluntary 
su&rings, mortifications, and acts of self-deniaL 

•« Oh !" thought Emily, shocked at this blasphemous asser- 
tion, ** how deplorable would be my condition, if, instead of 
striving after holiness, with a view to glorify God, and evince 
my gratitude for that finished salvation which he has wrought 
out, I were reduced to the necessity of accomplishing it my- 
self I Alas ! I must inevitably perish, if Christ ahne cannot 
save me !" 

She turned an inquiring look on Caroline's countenance. 
It denoted great perplexity of thought, and its prevailing ex- 
pression was one of deep mental distress. The tears rushed 
to Elmily's eyes, and her heart became solely occupied with 
anxiety for her cousin, till, at the conclusion of the service, 
they returned to Madame d'Elfort's. 

In the evening, it was proposed to visit the cathedral once 
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Madame d'Arblay to wait for her a moment, hurried on her 
cloak and bonnet, and rejoined her in the hall. 

Both the cousins were much agitated, and Emily scarcely 
allowed herself to think. When they entered the cathedral, 
Louisa, Helen, and Lydia, approached her in the crowd, with 
looks of consternation. 

^ Oh ! Miss Mortimer !'* exclaimed they, ** what shall we 
do 1 We could not, you know, refuse to come ; but shall we 
be obliged to kneel ?*' 

" You cannot, surely, think of doing so !** replied she, with 
earnestness, yet feelLig, at the same time, self-condemned, at 
the consciousness that she herself was running into tempta- 
tion. The two parties were immediately separated, and, 
pressing her hand o^ her throbbing heart, as if she could thus 
calm the agitation of her thoughts, she tremblingly followed ' 
Madame d*Arblay to the high altar. 

A feeling of indescribable awe crept over her, as she con- 
templated the illusive pageant. Her excited imagination was 
not proof against the imposing splendour, and solemn silence 
of the place. Convinced as she felt, of the real mockery con- 
cealed under this apparent reverence, she could not entirely 
resist the fascinating spell which it was so well calculated to 
throw over the senses. She cast a hasty glance around her, 
and observed the other party not far from her, with Madem- 
oiselle Laval at their head. They were all on their knees, 
except Louisa and Lydia, whose bending posture seemed in- 
tended as a sort of compromise between fear and duty. 

Her eyes were now fearfully directed towards Caroline, 
who was leaning, half fainting, against the back of a chair. 
Her eyes were closed, as if to conceal or suppress her emo- 
tion ; but the pallid cheek and quivering lip too plainly be- 
trayed an inward conflict. A heavy sigh somewhat relieved 
Emily's oppressed heart, and she, too, placed her hand before 
her eyes, to shut out the scene altogether from her view. 

A slight movement near her roused her attention ; she 
raised her head, and saw Madame d'Elfort, kneeling at the 
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altar, with another party of her school-fellows. A lightning- 
glance of displeasure escaped that lady, as she observed the 
two coasins standing ; bat no further notice was taken of the 
circumstance, altliough Emily observed, on leaving the cathe- 
dral, that the sparkling countenance of Madame d*Arblay was 
slightly overcast by a frown. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE NUNS OF ST. THOMAS. 

For they, being ignorant of God's righteousness, and going about to esU* 
blish their own righteousness, have not submitted themselFca unto the 
righteousness of God. — Rok. z. 3. 

The anxious and contending feelings which so incessantly 
occupied the mind of Emily, joined to the extreme severitj 
of the winter, and the total absence of every thing like Eng- 
lish comfort, now began to manifest their effects on her deli- 
cate constitution. She was seized with a kind of low, ner- 
vous fever, which, though it soon yielded to the efibrtsof 
medical skill, left her in a state of great weakness, and mca- 
pacitated her for active exertion. 

Nothing could exceed the tenderness and affection shown 
her by her friends, but especially by Caroline, and Madem* 
oiselle de Liancourt The latter, indeed, could seldom pass 
much time with her, in consequence of the almost monastic 
strictness which pervaded every rule of the house ; but the 
former seemed entirely to have resumed her former character, 
and to be only alive to the health and comfort of the beloved 
invalid. There was but one subject on which the most per- 
fect confidence did not exist between them ; but there was an 
unembarrassed freedom in her manner, which seemed to 
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Emily the da^n of a brighter day ; and hope a^in smiled, atf 
ahe pointed to the futore. 

As the iotensity of the cold abated, aod Bmily began to ra* 
cover her fitreogth and spirits, the physician advised that she 
should take as qnuch earercise as possiHe. Madame Dorviile, 
an intimate friend of Madame d'Elfivt's^ who had always 
manifested a great partiality fer the owisins, now offered to 
accompany them in frequent excursions to the country— and 
geoeially took Emily out every fine day ibr a walk. This 
kdy possessed a highly cultivated flshid, and great vivacity 
of disposition: she was, therefore, a moat agreeal:^ compan- 
ion, and partioulaHy Ipainiiating in her manners. Her con- 
versation was eminently sensible, varied, and interesting; and 
her penetfating insight into chluracter, gave her considerable 
influence over those with whom abe associated. Her attach- 
ment to the rdigion she profiessed amounted to positive 
bigotry, and afae> had long wished for an epportonity of con- 
verting the young persons she now patfonised. She would 
not, indeed, openly attack their principles, but resolved to set 
all the fascinetions connected with her religion before their 
eyes, in the light whiefa she saw would be most likely to pro* 
dnce a power&il impression on their minds. 

Wilb tluB view, sbe one day invited them to pay a visit to 
one of tite hospitals. They gladly acceded tiie j^oposal ; for, 
besides the lively interest which an institution for the relief 
of suffering humanity most excite in every feeling mind, their 
curiosity was not a little awakened, by the description of the 
nuns of St Thomas, who, they were infonned, folfilled all 
the duties of nufMs to die sick in those establidimeBts. 

*'Yoo can form no idea^*' said Madame ^Dorville, as they 
proceeded to the hospital, ** of the exalted virtues which dis- 
tinguish these benevolent ladies. No sacrifice seems too 
great, no undertaking too painful, no act of condescension too 
humiliating for their piely and charity. Bom in the highest 
and most respectable circles, ^educated in the &ost delicate 
manner, and accustomed to move in the most brilliant society, 
9 
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thej fomke Uieir fiunilieB, their comfiirtB, and all the allare- 
ments of the world, to embrace a life of self-denial, and stoop 
to the most degrading offices! They pass their days and 
nights by the beds of the sick and afflicted; they dress their 
wounds, prepare their roediBines, administer their nonrish- 
nent, soothe their pains^ sympathize in their sorrows, and 
either oontribate esssntially to their recovery, or smooth with 
angel hands th^ passage to the grate. Is not thu aablime 
devotednesal Is not Ifttt the most exalted piety T * 

Emily was spared the necessity of answering this aahtle 
question by thdr enteru^ a smdl cfaoreb, which was con- 
nected with the hospital. Madame Dortille dipped her fin- 
ger in the bason of holy water at the door, and crossed herself; 
a profound silence ensued, while they walked up the centre 
aisle of the building, and observed the difforent oljects it .con- 
tained. It was distinguished by the same gorgeous magnifi- 
cence which every where marks Roman Catfadic pXacea of 
worship, The princqial altar was profusely decorated with 
silver candlesticks, wax tapers, and rich piuntings. Seveial 
inferior altars were placed in small chapels devoted to the 
saints, along the two odes of the chnneh. An air of mysteri- 
ous solemnity seemed to pervade the whole place : a few in- 
firm old people were repeating their prayers in dififerent 
spots ; and the figure of one of the nuns, kneeling at a side 
altar, not a little heightened the ei^t of the scene. 

Having remained a few moments absorbed in oonteaiplr 
tioo, Madame Dorville led the way to the hospital. She 
stopped a few minutes at the door, to speak to a former ser- 
vant of Madame d'Elfort's, who^ being disabled by a rheuma- 
tic comi^aint, had been lately received into the institntkxL 
Jeanette had not left Madame d'Elfort's till some time after 
the arrival of Emily and Caioline ; they were extremely par- 
tial to her, for thqr had always found her particularly obliging; 
and the poor girl was delighted to see tbem again. Bke was 
about to lead thfem to the room on the first floor of the build- 
ing, when the lady they had before seen in the church passed 
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by theixiy-andt bowin(|^m:8Uence^ eatiered tbe apartment before 
them. 

** The mother is going to read tho^ chapdet" said Jeanette^ 
dropping a curtsey, Maod as these young ladies are not 
Catholic^ they had better wail till it is over, before they 
enter." 

So saying, she led them into a small side-room, and instant- 
ly returned from prayers. 

The little apartment in which they now were, might well 
have been taken for a druggist's shop, so completely was it 
iurnidied with every kind of medicine and cordial restorative. 
These were arranged with the greatest order and neatness, 
and presented a picture at once pleasin|f to the eye, and 
grateful to the feelings. 

«* These are all prepared by the ladies themselves,*' said 
Madame Dorville ; " they study pharmacy, that they may be 
able to compound all the medicines that are necessary in the 
house. Tl^ lady who just now passed us is Marie Therdse 
de Joinville. She belongs to one of the first famiKes in the 
town. At the age of seventeen, she renounced all the plea- 
sures of feshionable life, and evinced the strongest desire to 
take the veil; but her family were decidedly opposed to her 
wishes ; they tried every method to detain her in the world, 
and absolutely forbade the sacrifice she meditated. She, 
however, was steadfast in her purpose, and persevered in it, 
notwithstanding every kind of discouragement Having at 
length surmounted every obstacle, and wrung a reluctant 
consent from her family, she took the veil at nineteen, and 
has now been eighteen years the constant attendant on the 
poor of this hospital. Before that period I was intimately ac« 
quainted with her, and never have I known a young person 
more*engaging, or better calculated to shine in society. But 
her devotedness to the cause of religion and humanity, has 
left me at so immense a distance from her, that I feel as if 
she were now a being of another world." 

Bladame Dorville*s enthusiasm, as she spoke oUlK /¥4^« 
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•eemed to Imve oonMmmietted itself to the mindtf of her 
joaog auditors, for Emily felt mach moved, and Caroline's 
ejrea were mfltind with tears, leennette now re-entered the 
apartaieDt, and oflbrad to oonduet them to la mire JoinvUie; 
•-the fiuniliar and endearibif-appelkttion cfmoiher being that 
by which these ladies are invariably addressed by the poor. 

The rdigiaue met tfaem at fhe door of the wani, and re- 
ceived them with the most engaging potiteness. She was aa 
Uiteresting wosaan, with a coantenance peculiarly expressive 
of every amiable feeling, bnt evidently in very delicate 
health. 

The apartmebt whieh they now entered was of great 
length, and oeedpied two sides of the bciildidg. It was clean 
and airy« and the long rows of beds looked very comfortable. 
In the angle formed by the middle of the room was an altar, 
over which was placed a figure of the Virgia The sick and 
infirm persons in this room had an appearance of content and 
comfort, which was truly gratifying, and they all seemed to 
regard the moiher with feelings of veneration and love. 

** I should think," said Madame Dorville to the nun, after 
they had walked through the ward, spoken to some of the 
patients, and inquired imo tbe cases of otiiersi-^'* that, in ad- 
dition to the painful nature of the duties you have to perform, 
you roust sometimes be in great danger of infectious di9- 
cnders." 

** True,** replied the nun, ** but the good God in whom we 
tnisty and for whose sake we do every thing, has generally 
preserved u& During the war with England, we sometimes 
had seven or eight hundred soldiers under our cAre, wounded, 
dying, o^^attacked with contagious disordersL To meet the 
numbdrten wants of these poor creatures, to undergo all the 
fatigue attendant on the care of them, and to fulfil all the 
laborious duties of the establishment, there were only twenty 
of UB, assisted by a few of the infirm old men and women 
residing here. Yet no sister sufiered materially ; and, after 
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all, our employments are lead trying than those of the Grey 
Sisters. 

•* Well your charity is certainly beyond all praise," ob- 
served Madame Dorville, after the religieuse bad led them 
through two other apartments, similar to her own. **I see 
that my two^oang friends here are stmok with admiratioDi 
and I am snre tiiey woald feel mach inclined to follow your 
eicample, though Miss Howard's countenance certainly be- 
trays at this moment, a great want of the courage necessary 
ibr sach an undertaking." 

The nun looked at the pallid cheeks of Caroline, and oV 
serving that the scene had too much affected her spirits, le4 
the way to her own little apartment near the centre of her 
ward. 

When they were seated, Madame de Joinville asked, with 
a peculiar expression, ** Are these young ladies Catholics ?'* 

Caroline started* and Emily could not suppress a smile, but 
Madame Dorville answered in a tone of sadness, << Alas, no !" 

*'I should be very unhappy indeed, observed Emily, still 
smiling, *' if I did not consider myself a true Catholic.** 

The nun looked surprised, and requested that she would 
explain herself. 

««Yoa refuse us that title,** continued Emily, **but we 
claim it as our just right; for we belong to the only true 
church-^the universal church of Christ** 

**Ofa! I understand you now; you mean that you are ao 
Apostokc^ but not a Rjaman Catholic.'* 

Emily assented, and Madame Dorville observed, with that 
insinuating flattery so characteristic of her nation. 

^ If my young friends are not Catholics, they want but that 
one thing needful ;* for they are every thing else that can be 
wished, in talents, in goodness, and piety*' ..«.•• 

Emily and Caroline interrupted her, by disclaiming the 
excellences she attributed to their characters ; but, however 
disgusted and annoyed by her flattery, they could not arrest 
9» 
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her voluble toogoe, till the former at length dbsenred, that, 
admitting they did indeed possess all these exalted yirtuesand 
advantages, they would be but additional motives fbr gratitode 
humility." 

•* Humility !" exclaimed Madame Dorville^ ** I can scarcely 
conceive how they can produce humility.^ a 

** How can a creature," inquired Emily, " be proud of what 
she has received as a free gift, from the hand of her Creator? 
Would you not, madam, think it exceedingly absard, for a 
destitute beggar to glory in the alms which have been be- 
stowed upon him V! 

Madame Dorville made no answer, but the nun and she 
looked significantly at each other. After a few unimportant 
remarks, the former asked Emily why she did not acknow- 
ledge the pope as the head of the church t 

** Because, madam, I do not believe that he has any ecrip- 
tural right to assume that title." 

The nun referred to St Matthew, xvl 18. *'Thoa art 
Peter, and upon this rock I will build my church," and in- 
quired, if she did not acknowledge that passage^ to be the 
word of God? 

" I do m&dam, but the meaning you attach to it is plainly 
contradicted by numerous other parts of scripture. The Bible 
tells us that Christ is ' the Rock,* the ' chief comer stone,* and 
the * only foundation." . • . • 

"Beware, mademoiselle," exclaimed the religteuae^ has- 
tily interrupting her, ** that you do not give the Holy Scrip- 
tures an erroneous sense. But pray, do tell me, on what is 
your religion founded !" 

** On the bible, madam ; I am not only a Protestant by 
education snd habit, but I am one from principle and convic- 
tbn. Were I not perfectly satisfied that my religion is the 
most agreeable to scripture, I should immediately renounce it" 

•• But your parents, probably, would feel highly displeased, 

ere yvn to take such a step.*' 

'Adnfltting that such were the case, I do not think that 
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even parental iofloeoce <Nigbt to prevail in a ease of oon- 
science. I trust I am too deeply sensible >ci the importance 
of eternal thin|^ td risk my soul on mere earthly considera- 
tions ; and I again repeat, that were I not perfectly convinced, 
perfei^y satisfied, 6om the sure testimony of scripture, of the 
excellency of the Protestant faith ;-*->had I but Hie smallest 
doubt on the subject, I would give rayaelf no rest, till I had 
discovered a better way; and when I had found it, I hope no 
boman Influence would prevent my following it." 

**But have you taken pains to be rightly inlhrmed oil 
the subject! Have you well examined the gmrnds of difier* 
ence. between us I Have you consulted aUe thedogians, or 
other persons capable of giving you evefy neceioary inferma* 
tbnr 

^ I have read and reflected much, bat have applied to no 
theologians; «id, were it possible for me to cokisnlt all the 
learned men in the world, what would it avail me in this 
case? Their opink>ns would be, after all, but the opinbns of 
men, and I should not dare to venture my etomal mterests on 
80 sandy a foundation.*' 

" But you are not to expect that God will work a miracle, 
to convince you, without the aid of human agency." 

**True, madam; God does not generally work without 
means; but he has given us a revelation of his will, which is 
sufficiently clear and explicit. It becoopies us to bend in 
humble obedience»to that divine will; to search the scrip- 
tures," and pray for the teaching of the.Holy Spirit, that we 
may discover the right way; to try our opiniona, as well as 
our conduct, by the test of God's holy word ; and to abide 
entirely by its decision." 

" You see, my dear Marie Therdse," said Madame Do^ 
ville, rising, ^ that my young friend knows more on the subject 
of religion than you do." 

This was ottered in a half ironical tone ; but the nun re- 
plied, with great apparent humility, 

** That is very possible, for my knowledge is extremely 
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United ; bnl rtltgioii does not oooMBt in knomMge atone ;— 
H is /attik thnt nves as." 

«« We mm» indeed* «Mved 6y groM^ tknmgh fmtk/ ^ ob- 
aerved Emiljr, wkh peouiiftf emphasiA; «« but, o^ deer madam, 
ean ftitb bave a better fonndacion, tfaan tie revealed wiH of 
Ciod? I hanre inrayed, and do eanieetif pfay, tbat be would 
enable me to iindetstand that will ai4gbt: why, tben, Bboald 
laeek lor bninan information, on a stit^t respeetiog wbicb 
I am already tatiafied, fitmi te nnerriog testimony of him 
^whoeaniMAUel"* 

. The nun now gave up the eonteat, wilb an expreesure look 
ef cempaenon, and the mitora pf^pared to depa^ An tfiey 
led the rafi^veiMfi, Smily aaid to her, 

** My dear madam, since you do not believe me to be in the 
right way, I hapb ydH Will ptay ibr me, tbat God may teach 
me the trae knowledge of bis will; al^ thoogh we are sepa- 
raled here b^ the differences of religious worsbtp, it is my 
eaamest wish that we may meet in the same hearen.** 

The nun responded a fervent amen to the wish, though 
with a look of melancholy doubt, and promised to remember 
Emily in her prayers. 

Caroline bad been parHcalarly attentive to the conversatioa 
at the hospital, tboOgh t^e had preserved an almost unbroken 
nlence. Madame iDorville, after an interval of deep tbought- 
ftdness, during their way home, at leligth resumed the con- 
venation* 

^ If your r^g^on Is the true one. Miss Mortimer, allow me 
to ask you, how it is that m miich indliflbrence exists, amoDgf 
you Protestants, respecting the eternal welfare of those you 
believe to be in error? There can be but one true faith ; and, 
as we conceive ours to be that ikith, we are most anxious to 
bring others over to our Way of thinking. Every true Catholic 
will seize any opportunity that may present itself, for pro 
moting the eonvei^on and eternal welfbre of those who, be 
knows, must perish if they remain in error; but, though I 

ive met with a great number of Protestants, and many, too, 
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who were e«Mtd4ted vefy lel^itea, I have iie^er feen tNW 
who wodld m»fce tbft letsl tltenft to «OBvert linie wbon 
religion he eoadeaiiM. Does not thiv efiaiibetie indifierawe 
argae, eiliier e total Want of meeritir in their pfefeerioBi o^ 

very little confidence in the goodness of their caosel** 

fimily felt that this keen reproof was but too well deserved, 
and blushed for the inconsistency of professed 'Christians. 
** You must remember, madanit" observed she, *' that the Pro* 
testants you have conversed with were living in a Roman 
Catholic country, and may have been deterred, by that cir- 
camstance, from attacking the religion of its inhabitants. But, 
as all who profess to be Christians are not really such, we 
cannot be surprised that those who citre httle for their own 
souls, should feel indifierent about the salvation of others." 

They were now near Madame d'Elfort's resideBce, and 
their conductress proposed paying a short visit to the Grey 
sisters^ belbrelh^y re-entered the houft 

** Have you ever seen these excellent and develed women 1" 
enqnired she, tHroIng to Can^& ** Your cousin, I know^ 
has paid them a visits but perhaps you would not dislike doing 
the same." 

The thottghltfui countenance of Caioiine assumed an ashjT 
paleness ; she Complained of a severe headache, and, deolining 
the proposed visit, they returned to Madame d'Elfort'a 

Madame Dorville remained to supper,, and, having led the 
converaatkm ta the sebject of the hospitB}, related some par» 
ticulare of their evenmg's eicursion. Madame d'Elfort ett» 
quired, what her pupils thought of the nuns of St. Thome% 
Emily and Caroline spoke with admiration of their devoted- 
ness, upon which their governess exclaimed, 

** Yes, they do indeed deserve heaven f** 

Emily felt shocked, at having given occasion for so r6Vol^ 
ing an observation. Had she dared to answer, she wenrid 
immediately have refuted the error it contained, with the 
inspired words of the prophet Isaiah, •*A11 our righteous 
nesses are as filthy rags," or the Saviour's injunction to his 
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diicjpto, ''When ye d»H bate done all thio^ tfaat an 
caairaaiiM ]roii« eay, we an mipfofitabl* senraata.*' Bat it 
was not pennitled her todo Ihij and she waa eompeUed to 
fce^p sUenee^ till an opportimity ofltared fof cfaaDging the oon- 
▼enatioB. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

CLAIRE P£ LIANCOURT. 

TV) what purpoM !■ the maltitude of yoor tacrifioei onto me, saith tbe 
LovAf WhoteChraiiiiredtliitatyoarhtiidf— ItAiABi.U.lS. 

PBEPARATiom were now making thnrngfaottt the town, for 
what ia called the fivft commonion. The children of Roinaa 
Catholic parents are introduced to auricular confession at the 
age of seven, and at ten they are admitted to partake of the 
Lord's supper. On this occasion there ia always a fiunily 
feast, and the young communicant is quite the hero or heroine 
of the day. On Emily's ezpresshig some surprise to Bfadame 
d'Arblay, that they should be admitted to the most aolenu 
oidinance of religion, before they could well comprehend any 
thing of its nature, that lady observed, that their youth formed 
their beet qualification, ** as their hearts were still pure, and 
unpolluted by an intercourse with the world." 

««Oh!" thought Emily, *«bow contrary to the declarations 
f scripture, that *the imagiitttion of man's heart is evil from 
his youth.'" 

Rose de Lianoourt was deeply engaged in preparing her 
younger sister for the occasion. Little Claire, who was par- 
ticularly attached to Emily, bad been, for the last four months, 
forbidden by her confessor and governess to hold any onneces- 
vy intercourse with her, «' lest the society and caresses of a 
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heretic sboiild corrupt her mind, and unfit her for that im- 
portant act, on which depen4ed her future character." She 
was continually told, that **if her first communion was not 
perfectly good, it would have a most banefiil influence on her 
future life ;" and she, therefore, habitually shunned her former 
friendy though her aflTectionate disposition often frustrated 
every precaution. 

The intended commumcants, after having gone trough a 
long course of catechetical instmetioB, Were, during the last 
week, exenqited from every secular duty, and incessantly 
employed in preparatory exercisea They went to church 
for a coosiderable time every day, and were studiously se- 
cluded from all intercourse with the Protestant& Their dress 
was an object of the. greatest importance; they paraded the 
streets in the most elegant attire, and their youthful minds 
were entirely absorbed by the gratification of vanity, and the 
observances of superstition. Those children in the school 
whose parents lived at no great distance, were dressed for 
church every day by the hand of maternal pride ; and Rose, 
whose mother was unable thus to manifbst her affection, de- 
scended regularly from the schoolroom, to attend on the 
yoDthfol Claire* 

Three days before the intended ceremony, the children 
went m procesdon to renew their baptismal vow. On this 
occaskm. Rose was prevented from performing her usual 
c^ce« for she was suddenly called home, in consequence of 
some domestic occurrences of a painful nature. The distance 
was not great, but the length of her stay seemed uncertain ; 
6he, therefore, requested of Madame d'^fort, that her little 
sister might be dressed by Miss MorUmer, during her absence. 
The governess seemed reluctant to grant this permission ; 
but, knowing the afiection that subsisted between these two 
young persons, and being unwilling to grieve the already op- 
pressed heart of Rose, she consented, on condition that 
Mademoiselle Saint-Andre, the junior teacher, should alone 
superintend the religious duties of Claire. 
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. Emily was writing to Mrs. SomerYiile, when Rok suddenly 
entered her room. Her step was harried, and her face swoUes 
with weeping. ** I have c^me to entreat 4 favouCy" aaid she^ 
gC43ping Emily's hand ; ftnd without waiting ibr an answa, 
ahe continued* in an agitated voice, ''My father has sentlbr 
me, and I am conipelled to )eave€laire on the eve of her fint 
communion. I know that her religious dutieawiU be attendei 
to, but oi|l 1^ will want a materia hand to dfeaa her,— a 
aister's care to eoame her eooilbf t. Will yon, my dear iM 
•fifply tNt aiiler*^ plaoeS xTo yoei tendemesi aloiie oo I 
confide my aw^et Ckdre.** 

** Dearest Roaer said Emily, with aurprise* *« how can I 
undertake auoh |k charge 1 uihme d'Ellbrt wHl not entroBt 
her to a Protestant, moce especially at this mome&t ** 

'* Madame d'Elfort has consented. Oh 1 say' that ym do 
not refuse. You cannot^ you will not, dearest EmUy I aad I 
shall now go without anxiety, for I know you enon^ to be 
perfectly certain that you will qot interfese witb b« n* 
ligion.'* 

<' Qut hew long will you be absent, Roser' 

'* I know not, ipy beloved friend : perhaps I may never le* 
turn. Trials and sorrows are fast gathering around m& 
Pray for your poor Bose ! Farewell, I must be gone." 

At that moment a loud voi^e from below, mdely callioK 
Madeoioiaelle de Liancourt, made her start with affi-igbt; and 
hastily disengaging herself fh)ra Emily's embrace, she bar' 
ried down stairs. Emily looked through the window* and 
saw her enter a carriage, with a coavs^hiokiBg wcxbib, 
whose dress seemed to denote her a kind of upper servant 

In the afternoon, Mamoiselle Saint-Andr^ entered Emily'" 
room, leading little Claire laj the hand. 

** I have brought you Mademoiselle Claire,'* said she, with 

a look of mingled scorn and disideasure, *' in order that jotf 

may dress her for church* Bfir sister wifl^ed it, and Madame 

d'Elfort has consented ; but you are not to ^eak a word to ber 

the subject of religion." 
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*' I shall obey the commands of Madame d*£lfort, and the 
visbes of my friend," replied Emily, calmly, but with dignity. 

The teacher tossed her head, in a manner peculiar to her- 
self, when she chose to express her displeasure, and left the 
apartment This young lady had, from the first, manifested 
a jealous dislike of Emily, and the preference now shown to 
the latter by Rose had so piqued her self-importance, that it 
was not surprising she should display a little ill-nature on the 
occasion. 

Emily, being now left alone with her young charge, began 
to perform her office of waiting-maid, by attiring her in the 
fine muslin dress, and rich cap, prepared for the occaision. 
Claire talked of her sister, as if she anticipated her speedy 
retarn, expressed her delight at being under Miss Mortimer's 
care during her absence, and occasionally betrayed the vanity 
so natural in her situation, by calling her friend's attention to 
the different parts of her dress, with an evident desire to elicit 
admiration. Emily, however, was absorbed in sorrowful 
meditation, on the injurious tendency of this foolish display, 
and scarcely heeded her prattle, till the little girl held up a 
valuable necklace of pearls, and inquired if she did not admire 
her sister's beautiful present 1 

" It is very elegant," said Emily, as she clasped it round 
the child's neck, ** but, my dear little Claire, do not be so 
much occupied with your dress. I am sure your sister would 
not approve of it, nor was that her intention, in giving you 
the necklace." 

Claire blushed at the rebuke, and was silent for a moment;, 
then, taking up a cross which was suspended to the necklace, 
she said, 

"Now, my dear Miss Mortimer, you will not think me 
vain, for prizing this little cross. It is only of plain gold, but 
I would not part with it for ten times its value; for it has 
been consecrated by our holy father, the Pope, and there are 
a great many indulgences attached to it" 
10 
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" IndulgenceB !*' said Lydia, who had just entered the room, 
" what kind of things are they V 

" Why, Miss Howard, do you not know what indulgences 
are?" inquired Claire, with surprise. ** There are a great 
many belonging to this cross, and they are very precious.'* 

^ Where are they, my dear Claire V resumed Lydia, exam- 
ining the cross and necklace, with apparent curiositf. **I 
cannot see any of them ; pray point them out to me.*' 

"They are not such things as beads,** replied Claire, look- 
ing somewhat mortified and disconcerted. " I tell you they 
are indulgences from the Pope, and, though we cannot see 
them, they are not the less valuable." 

" But I do not understand what they can be," again objected 
the provoking Lydia. " Tell me, Claire, are they indulgences 
for sin 1" 

" No, certainly. Miss Howard,** replied the little girl, half 
offended at the observation, ** but, since yon do not use them 
in your religion,, we must not talk about them." 

The arch expression of Lydia*s countenance indicated a 
desire to prolong the ctrnversation ; but Emily gave her a look 
of admonition, and advised her to go to her music. 

"Do you not know what indulgences are, Miss Mortimer?** 
inquired little Claire, as soon as Lydia was gone. Emily was 
silent, and she continued, " What a strange religion yours 
must be ! My confessor says it is a very bad one, and that no 
heretic can be saved. But I hope you will be a Catholic at 
last, for you are so good and kind, and I love you so much ! 
and my sister and I say a pater noster and an ave Maria, 
every night and morning, for your conversion." So saying, 
she clasped her arms round Emi]y*s neck, and kissed her seve- 
ral times with childish fondness. ' 

Emily was much affected by this artless declaration. To 
conceal her emotion, she passed her hand over the gloesy 
brown ringlets of Claire, in order to keep them confined in 
smooth bands beneath her cap; then kissing the blooming 
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cheek of the little girl, she led her down into the garden, to 
join the others; 

The next day, the children were taken in procession to the 
different churches, and, after spending the greater part of the 
day in the cathedral, Claire returned home, fatigued and 
exhausted, and was sent early to bed. The morrow was to 
be a day of important preparation, and Emily would have 
been glad to be exempted from the pain of witnessing its 
occupations. 

As it was considered of great consequence, that the young 
communicants should go through the ceremony in a gracefal 
and unembarrassed manner, they were made to practise their 
parts the day before, by receiving an unconsecrated wafer, in 
the same way that they would receive the host Emily had 
again to dress Claire for this absurd display, which was at- 
tended with every circumstance of the most solemn mockery; 
but, to her inexpressible delight, before Claire returned from 
the cathedral, her sister had again become an inmate of the 
house. 

The mild countenance of Rose bore the most distressing 
marks of recent sorrow. She was pale and haggard, and had 
evidently wept almost incessantly. Madame d*£lfort, who 
was well acquainted with her situation and trials, sympathized 
most kindly in the sweet girl's afBictions. Rose seemed to 
repose in her governess the most unlimited confidence, and 
always received from her every mark of affectionate interest. 
Her spirits seemed to revive, when she found herself restored 
to the society she loved, and« though her mind was the seat 
of continual anxiety, her atttention was again turned to the 
approaching festival, in which her sister was to bear so im- 
portant a part. 

* After the ceremony of receiving the communion in this 
manner, the children returned home, for the purpose of going 
through a very afi!ecting scene. This was to entreat the 
blessing of their parents, governess, and teachers, and also 
the forgiveness of their companions, for any little offences 
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tbey might at any time have committed against them. Pre- 
vioas to this act, they listened to a long exhortation from 
Madame d'Elfort, in her own room. 

Emily was in the aaUm, with several yowig ladies, examin- 
ing the large wax tapers which the communicants were to 
carry on the following day, when a gentleman entered, and 
Anna Lushington whispered in her ear — *< the Baron de 
Liancourt." The young ladies immediately retired, but were 
met on the threshold by Rose, who, seizing Emily's band, 
drew her back into the room, and introduced her to her father, 
as the kind friend whom she had so often mentioned to him, 
and who had taken charge of Claire during her short absence. 
The baron bowed with graceful politeness, and, in the most 
jSattering terms, expressed his gratitude to Mademoiselle 
Mortimer, for her affectionate attention to his little girl. He 
was a man of about fifty, tall and martial in his appearance; 
his manners were noble and dignified, but his countenance 
exhibited traces of many evil passions, and there was a stern- 
ness in his eye, which struck Emily as peculiarly forbidding. 
He was just expressing a hope that Miss Mortimer would 
favour him by visiting his chateau^ in company with his 
daughter, when Madame d'Elfort appeared, leading in the 
youthful Claire, whose cheek, pale with excessive emotion, 
indicated a consciousness of being placed in a situation of 
awful importance. She approached her father with trembling 
steps, and EmiJy, anxious to avoid intruding on the scene 
which she knew was going to take place, bowed in silence to 
the baron, and glided out of the room. 

She had been about half an hour, writing some French 
exercises, when a gentle tap at her door made her rise to open 
it, and Rose entered, leading the still- weeping Claire. 

** My sister is come to beg your forgiveness,'' said she, and 
the little girl threw herself, sobbing, into Emily's arms. 

<» My forgiveness, dear Rose ! I assure you Claire has never 
offended me." 

♦« Oh, yes I yes !" sobbed the child, " I gave you a great 
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deal of trouble, when you dressed me ; and I have sometimes 
said very foolish things to you ; and, besides, you know I must 
obtain the blessing of all those I am bound to respect.'' 

** May God forgive and bless you, then, my dear little girl f 
replied Emily, much affected, and straining the sweet pleader 
to her heart 

The feelings of Claire had been so highly wrought up, 
during the last hour, that she could not control her agitation, 
but continued to cry and sob almost hysterically, and without 
intermission, till her sister made her lie down on her bed, to 
compose herself before she returned to the cathedral. Hav- 
ing obtained the forgiveness and blessing of every' body, and 
a certificate of good conduct from their governess, the little 
girls were in the evening re-conducted to church, where, 
after a final confession, they received absolution, and permis- 
sion to present themselves, at the altar the following morning. 
On their return to the school, they were regarded with perfect 
veneration, as little saints entirely fi'eed from sin, and too 
pure to mix with less holy beings ; and, in order to preserve 
them from contagion, they were secluded in Madame d*Elfort*s 
room, till the hour of their retiring to rest It ^as then ne- 
cessary that some person should be with them, to talk to them 
on the subject which ought alone to occupy their thonghts, to 
read them some suitable exhortation, and make them repeat 
all the prayers prescribed. 

Madame d'Elfort was indisposed, and the teachers could 
not b^ spared ; that lady, therefore, deputed Rose to be the 
guardian of the young communicants, dedaring, as she did 
so, with an emphasis which crimsoned the modest cheek of 
that amiable girl," that she could not have intrusted so im- 
portant a charge to any other pupil in the house. 

As the next day was to be a feast, the evening was chiefly 
spent in various preparations. To Emily's surprise, she found 
that Caroline was engaged to spend the day at Madame Dor- 
ville's, and was preparing to leave the house with that lady's 
daughter. Sophia Dorville had lately manifested a great 
10 » 
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partiality for her, and Emily could not object to the arraoge- 
nient, though she auffisred a little uneaainen in coaaequenoe 
of it 

Emily retired to her room somewhat earlier than uaoaL 
She had hardly taken up her Bible, with the intention of 
reading la little, when ahe was startled by a suppressed sob, 
which proceeded from the chamber of Rose. She arose, 
much alarmed, and, without pausing to reflect, hastened to 
the spot, and opened the door without knocking. She saw 
Rose, just rising from her knees, with a book in one hand, 
and a rosary in the other. Perceiving that ^e had intruded 
on her devotwns, Emily was retiring, in some confusion, 
when an irresistible desire to comfort her afflicted friend 
made her pause, and turn back. Rose biet her at the door, 
and embraced her without speaking. She, too, was evidently 
confused, and her flice was bathed in tears. 

" My dearest friend !*' said Emily, *^ will you not allow me 
to sympathize in your sorrows 1 You are unhappy, Roee. 
Oh ! that I could comfort, or assist you !** 

"Alas! that is beyond your power, my beloved and kind 
Emily ; but I will reveal to you a part of my misery. I have 
just seen the communicants retire to rest, and watched over 
the last waking moments of my sweet little Claire ; dear, 
innocent little creatures! they are so holy and happy! I 
envied them their feelings, for I remembered mine, wbeo 
placed in the same situation. Oh ! I have never been so 
happy since, for my heart has never been so devoted to God, 
so free from the influence of siaful thoughts and worldly feel- 
ings ; and I felt Oppressed with a load of insupportable guilt, 
while Madame d'Elfort*a partial commendation overwhelmed 
me with selfreproach.'^ 

Emily could not speak, and after a pause, Rose resumed.— 
•*I will not say that this is the only subject which at this mo- 
ment afflicts me. Oh, no ! I have sorrows which I must not 
now disclose, but which, I dare say, you will one day know, 
""'it you do not, you cannot possibly imagine the misery of 
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having a heart so sinful as mine ; and just now, while engaged 
ia prayer for the future happiness of Claire, I fl^t as if no 
mortification could ever avail, to make me holy and happy.'' 

***The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin,'" at 
length articulated Emily, almost choked with emotion. Rose 
devoutly crossed herself, and replied, 

" I know it, my dear friend ; but we must also be purified 
by penances and mortifications. Oh ! if you knew how much 
I need them r 

EmOy durst not pursue the Gonversation, for ^e feared to 
overstep the bounds of prudence ; but she could not help 
weeping bitterly, at it^ painfiil restraint thus laid upon her* 
To divert her attention from the subject, she approached the 
little bed of Claire. The sweet child had Men asleep, with 
the smile of happiness on her lips. Her soft hair, though 
smoothly combed down, for the purpose of being disposed in 
plain bands the next morning, had escaped in two or three 
straggling ringlets down her cheek. " Poor lamb!" thought 
Emily, as she surveyed her, ** must thou, too, be a victim at 
the shrine of this detestable delusion 1" A deep sigh burst 
from her heart, as she gently pressed her lips on the fair open 
forehead of Claire. The touch half aroused her ; she clasped 
with her little fingers the hand of Emily, and softly mur- 
mured, " Blessed Virgin ! make me good and holy like your* 

B^ifr 

Emily could bear no more. She turned hastily away, and, 
embracing Rose, hurried to her own room, there to pour out 
her heart in earnest supplications, to him who alone could 
enlighten the minds thus painfully involved in the gloom of 
error and delusion. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
THE FIRST COMMUNION. 

Wberefore do ye spend money for that which if not tn«ad, and your labour 
for that which satisfieth not ? Hearken diligently unto me, and eat that 
which is good, and let your soul delight itself in fatness. — Isaiah lt. 2. 

Thb morning oHhe first communion was ashered in by the 
ringing of bells, and, at four o'clock, the children were aroused 
from their slumbers, to be dressed for the important exhibition. 
They were not allowed to take any thing, not even a drop of 
water, previous to going to church. Rose was busily engaged 
in preparing her sister, and the elegant simplicity of Claire's 
attire excited the general admiration of the £2ngli&h girls. I 
They could, however, catch but a transient glimpse of her, as I 
her sister conducted her to Madame d'Elfort's apartment, 
where the young communicants belonging to the school were 
all assembled. Emily's window overlooked that part of the 
building, and she and Lydia followed them with their eyes. 
Rose put a richly-ornamented missal into her sister's hand, 
and, as she embraced her, suspended a plain gold locket round 
her neck. She then dismissed her, and, concealing her face 
with her handkerchief, hurried back to her own room. , 

" What a sweet creature is Rose !" exclaimed Lydia, as 
she lost sight of her, ** but how very sad she always looks! I 
am sure she is unhappy, and Mademoiselle Saint-Andre told 
us last night, that her father was a very wicked man, and 
that his conduct had driven her mother to distraction." 

Emily was too much affected to make any remark on this 

explanation of poor Rose's melancholy, and Lydia was about 

to proceed, when Louisa and Helen entered, and informed 

them that the communicants were just going to set oat for the 

^pointed place of general meeting ; which was the church 

nging to the hospital. They, therefore, descended to the 
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salon, from wbence they could see the little train cross the 
la wo, on their way to the outer gate. 

The children were all dressed in white, but the materials 
of their dress were dijQTerent, and varied with the inequality 
of fortune, or the variety of taste. Some were habited in 
richly-embroidered muslins, or tuUCf while others were only 
distinguished by the neatness and simplicity of their appear* 
ance. Their pelerines, caps, and veils, displayed the same 
variety. The dress of Claire was of expensive materials, and 
idteoded to denote her father's rank ; bat her sister had con« 
trived to exclude every unnecMsary ornament, and her ap- 
pearance was therefore rather elegant than fine. 

The little ones, with Madame d'Elfort at their head, walked 
slowly and regularly out of the house, with their veils partly 
thrown back, and partly concealing their laces. Thiey carri^ 
in their bands the large, heavy tapers, and were followed by 
others of their companions, who were going to the sacrament 
for the 'second time, and were only distinguished by having no 
tapers. As they issued from the door, Emily silently pressed 
the hand of Claire ; but the little girl started back, as if she 
dreaded the touch, and hurried away, without even looking up. 

As soon as they were gone, the other pupils were summon* 
ed to dress in order to be ready to follow the proeessioo, when 
it should pass the house, on its way to the cathedral. The 
Catholics went first to the chdrch, under the care of Made- 
moiselle Saint Andre, and the others were to await the pro- 
cession, with Mademoiselle Laval. 

They were hardly assembled at the outer gate, when 
a confused murmur and the trampling of feet announced the ap- 
proach of the pageant In front of it walked a little girl firom 
the charity-school, carrying a large gilt cross, and 'two priests 
with a standard, on which was delineated an image of the 
Virgin, with an inscription, requiring the children to acknow- 
ledge her as their mother. Then followed a choir of young 
ladies, singing an anthem, in which they were occasionally 
joined by the priests, who, in great numbers, mixed with the 
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prooessioD. The other children then came on, bearing their 
immenBe tapen; the poor and the rich were promiscuously 
diapoied, and presented altogether a very interesting spec- 
tacle. It was not difficdt to perceive, however, that many 
of th^m were far more engrossed by the thoughts of their 
dress and appearance, than by the occasion which tfaos 
brought them under public notice. But this was evidently 
not the case wiUi Claire, whose fluctuating colour, trembling 
pace, and downcast eyes, indicated excessive emotion. The 
streets and windows were crowded with spectators, and, after 
the boys, who closed the p^cession in the same order as Ihe 
girls, came a multitude of* people of all descriptions, who 
thronged to the cathedral, to witness the ceremony. 

Mademoiselle Laval now led forward her little train, for 
whom accomodation had been provided in the organ-gallery. 
As they entered through a side-door, to reach this place, they 
saw the communicants moving slowly up the central aisle, to- 
wards the high altar. An unusual bustle was at that moment 
observable among them, and they suddenly stopped. Every 
eye was directed to one spot, and a little girl was seen, lean- 
ing, pale and breathless, against her oompanionl It was 
Claire, whose agitation was so great that she was sinking 
under the wvght of her taper. A venerable priest approach- 
ed her, and spoke in a low and encouraging tone. The fiuntr 
ing child was fit length relieved by a gush of tears; and the 
priest having given her taper to another, supported her 
gently towards the altar. 

" That is Monsieur de Beauvais, Rosens confessor,** observ- 
ed Anna Lushington, in a whisper to £mily. ** He is a desr» 
kind old man, and seems to feel for those children the a^ 
tionof afflfther.'* 

The young ladies now ascended to the organ*galIery, and 
placed themselves so as to command an advantageous Wew 
of th.e high altar. The communicants were still slowly ap- 
proaching it; their soft hallelujahs were almost drowned in 
'e majestic peals of the organ. At length, after some bustle 
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hey were all eeated at a little distance from the altar. Look- 
og down the body of the church, Eoiily observed Caroline 
md Emma Selwyn, with the Dorville family. They also saw 
ler, but, whether from this, or any other circumstance, it 
vas impossible to say, the whole party removed to another 
situation, in which she could not see them. 

The pompous and splendid solemnities of the high mass 
now commenced. To most of the English girls they had lost . 
the charm of novelty, but not their hold on the senses and 
the imagination. At the conclusion, the organ began a strain 
of the most captivating sweetness, blended with a thrilling 
solemnity. The attention of the congregation was now in- 
tensely fixed on the youthful communicai^ts, while the final 
preparations were going forward. Emily's eyes immediately 
sought Claire, and sheobserved her rise, and walk, with fal- 
tering steps, to Monsieur de Beauvais. She knelt at his feet, 
and, aa his head was bent over her, she whispered something 
ia his. ear. The old man spoke a few words, apparently in 
reply, then, placing his hand kindly on her head, led her back 
to her place. 

*<She has been confessing," observed Miss Lushington, 
whose good nature led her to be Emily's constant informant 
'*It is a p(Nnt of conscience with them to confess, before 
they approach the altar, any sin they may have forgotten in 
their last confession, or committed since." 

The appointed priests were now standing round the altar, 
with Monsieur de Beauyais at their head. The children, 
formed into several divisions, were successively ranged round 
it, and, on their knees, awaited their own participation in the 
ceremony. Two priests held a long white linen cloth before 
them ; one was placed behind them, to hold back their heads ; 
a third, with a silver spoon, of a peculiar construction, placed 
on their tongues the consecrated wafer, which they were to 
swallow immediately; and a fourth held a small plate of the 
same metal under their chins, lest the host should, by any ac- 
cident, fall to the ground. The whole of this scene presented 
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a sabject of merriment to most of the English girls, in which 
they would doubtless have indulged, had they not been re- 
strained by the presence of the French teacher; but, to Emi- 
ly, its ludicrous appearance did not disguise the reality of its 
superstitious character. Every feeling, however, was soon 
absorbed in the enchantment of the music ; the full and rich 
tones of the organ were exquisitely blended with the melting 
voices of the finest singers in the town, and the melody was 
altogether entrancing. Emily and Lydia felt its fascinating 
power in no common degree. 

Before the procession left the cathedral, all the cfaildren*s 
tapers were lighted at the altar. Our young ladies then re- 
turned home, and awaited its re-appearance at the front gate. 
It is impossible to conceive any thing more imposing, and, at 
the same time, more affecting, than the sight of these lovely 
children, in their uniform white drapery. The solemnity and 
stillness of their tread, and the flickering glare of their taperd, 
gave to the whole* scene an air of uncertainty that almost 
bewildered the senses ; the deep voices of the priests, and the 
sweet touching harmony of the children, as they uttered the 
frequent and prolonged hallelujahs, seemed to make Emily's 
heart pause; but when the mournful truth rushed on her 
mind, that all these interesting beings were but the deluded 
votaries of superstition, the revulsion of oppressed feeling 
overeame her, and a burst of tears came to her relief. 

*' What is the matter, Emily ?** inquired Anna, with a look 
and tone of alarm. ** Are you ill ?'* 

" Oh ! nothing, nothing, dear Anna. I am very well ; bat, 
tell me, do you not find this scene very affecting?" 

*«0h, is that allV* exclaimed Miss Lushington, with a 
shrug, and a smile of good-natured raillery. " Why, yes, I 
found it very pathetic at first, but now it appears to me super- 
latively ridiculous.** 

Emily made no further observations, for she perceived that 

^nna*s feelings on the subject had never been in unison with 

' own ; and the whole party returned to the house, to dis- 
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couwe on the events of the morning. Emily retired to her 
Toom, to pray that God in Christ Jesus would reveal himself 
to the dear children ^he had just beheld, and that he w^uld 
graciously preserve all those who were dear to her, from the 
ddosions that surrounded them. 

Lydia and Helen now entered, to inform her that the school 
was assembled in the garden, awaiting the summons to break* 
ftat, and that the communicants were returning from the Hos- 
pital church. Whither they had gone to deposit their tapers, 
and receive the final benediction. The friends, therefore, de» 
scended, and, just as they joined the group, Emily observed 
little Claire approaching. Rose, whose pale countenance still 
retained the traces of tears and emotion, flew to meet her, 
and the sweet child flung herself into her sister's arms, and 
Bobbed on her bosom. Madame d'Bifort at that moment ap- 
peared, and, with gentle violence, parting the sisters, spoke 
a few kind words, of mingled reproof and encouragement, to 
each; and then drew Clahre towards the other young ladies. 
The child embraced her school-fellows, and then approached 
the small arbour where Emily was sitting. She led by the 
hand two little girls from the charityHschool, her companions 
at the communion, it being the custom for every young lady 
to choose one or two poor children on that occasion, and bring 
them home to share in the festivities of the day. Emily 
pressed Claire to her heart, with inexpressible emotion, and, 
as she kissed her dimpled cheek, from which the bk)om of 
health had been displaced by the tears and agitation of that 
morning, the sweet child twined her arms around her friend's 
neck, and whispered, "You must not be angry with me, for 
my rudeness in not speaking to you this morning; we were 
commanded to observe the strictest reserve, and especially 

Qot to speak to. .... .to the Protestants^** she at last 

articulated, as the eflbrt to suppress the word ** heretics** used 
i)y her instructors, covered her face with the crimson of em- 
■^arrassment. She sought to hide her confusion, by turning to 
^er bumble companions, and Emily, unable to make any other 
11 
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answer, again kissed her affectionately, and, with a ogb, 
walked towards the house. 

The bell now summoned the whole party to the dining- 
room, where a plentiful and elegant breakfast wajs prepared. 
The communicants were placed along the upper part of the 
table, and each young lady had her protegees by her side. 
£?ery possible^ honour was paid to the heroines of the day, 
and every mark of distinction heaped on them ; they were the 
queens of the feast, or rather the idols of the mom^it, con- 
sidered as sanctified by the sacrament of which they had par- 
taken, and looked up to with superstitious veneration. At 
dinner, the same honours were bestowed upon them, and in 
the afternoon they paraded, with their humble companions, 
through the town, paying visits to their different friends and 
connections, and receiving, at every house,, the same incense 
of adulation, the same flattering marks of distinction and le* 
gard. As it was intended that this day should be the haj^iest 
of their life, nothing that could' enhance their pleasure, or 
satisfy deir utmost wishes, was denied them ; and the prood 
triumph of gratified vanity, that sparkled in every eye, and 
flushed every youthful cheek, bore sufficient testimony to the 
baneful e^cts of this practice. 

On the following Sunday, the communicants again went to 
mass in procession, accompanied by their protegees^ who once 
more dined with the family, and then were dismissed witha 
handsome present This was the last day of greatness to the 
objects of the festival; after having been almost deified 
through the week, they. now fell back into their original ob- 
scurity. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

SCHOOL PERSECUTION. 

Bat, SB then, he that wii born after the flesh persecuted him that was bom 
after the ft^irit, even so it is now. — Gal. ^t. 39. 

Th8 employments of the school resumed their usual settled 
and peaceful order, and Emily occasionally enjoyed the plea- 
sure of a little conversation with Rose, but was inexpressibly 
grieved to find that the shade of sorrow, which she had so 
often observed before on her countenance, had now deepened 
into a gloom which overspread her character, and gave a tinge 
of melancholy sadness to all her actions. Her attention to 
religious observances seemed doubly fervent, and Uie almost 
auBtere expression which overshadowed her fair, open brow 
every day gave opportunity for satire to her gay aifd irKligious 
companions. : The taunting appellation of Saint Rose was that 
by which she was now commonly addressed, by most of the 
French, and sometimes by many of the Englidi girls. The 
pati^it meekness with which she strove to bear these malicious 
sarcasms, only seemed to give confidence to her youthfiil tor- 
mentorsy and the poor girl evidently suffered many a painfiil 
conflict, in maintaining the dominion over fbelings naturally 
acute, and even somewhat irritable. 

It was the custom of the house, that the Roman Catholics 
should attend early mass every morning, confess every month, 
and occasionally spend some hours in the church, for the pur- 
pose of retirement and private devotion. They were always 
attended by one of the teachers, or by Madame d*Elfort ber- 
selfl On one of these occasions, they had remained some- 
what longer than usual, and, as breakfiist had been delayed 
on their account, a group of itnzious enquirers surrounded 
them on their return, to ask the cause of their having been 
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thus detained. Mademoiselle Laval, who had escorted the 
party, immediately explained it, much to their amusement 

** We were coming away more than a quarter of an hour 
ago,'* said she, *' had not Rose de Uancourt prevented a& She 
had been the last at her devotions, and we had been obliged 
to summon her away from the Virgin's chapel ; but, just as 
we reached the cathedral-door, she accosted me with one of 
her imploring looks. * Oh, mademoiselle, do pray allow me 
to return, for one instant, to the altar ! — I have totally for- 
gotten a very important petition, which I wished to present to 
God.' I could not resist the little simpleton's entreaty, bat 
we all wished her « prayers somewhat shorter, for she is, 
really, very tiresome, though her naivete is so infinitely 
amusing." 

A general burst of laughter, from her giddy auditors, fol- 
lowed this speech of the good-natured but thoughtless teadier; 
and many were the arch glances, and satirical remarks, of 
which poor Rose was the object, both from the Protestants 
and Raman CathoUcs. Madame d'Elfort, indeed, knew 
nothing of all this. Her veneration for the ordinances of her 
church, and her high sense of external religion, would have 
led her to bestow unqualified praise on the earnest and absorb- 
ing devotion of her pupil, and to censure severely those who 
made a jest of what they ought to have imitated; bat much 
of what passes in a large establishment must inevitably re- 
main unknown to the person who presides over it. 

She did not ask any question, respecting the unusual delay 
that had occurred, though it necessarily occasioned a great 
deal of bustle, as the day happened to be one of those set 
apart every month, for the examination of the pupils. They 
were required, on that day, to write down from memory the 
substance of all they had learnt from history during the pre- 
ceding month, and the same system was pursued with regard 
to geography, and most of their other studies. These exer- 
cises occupied the whole school-time, and in the evening 
several pupils, who had not finished, were allowed to remain 
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in the school-room, under the care of a teacher, in order that 
they might complete their task. Among these last were 
Emily and Rose. The former, whose anxiety to ^do justice 
to her subject had prolonged her labours, but whose quickness 
of memory and capacity enabled her to get through them 
without much difficulty, had leisure occasionally to look 
around her, and to observe the intense attention which the 
latter bestowed on her work. She had a long analysis to 
write, of a particularly difficult portion of history ; and the 
deep thoughtfulness, and often distressing expression, of her 
coaptenance, denoted that her recollections were sometimes 
perplexed. .So entirely was she absorbed in her employment, 
that she heeded nothing of what was passing around her; but 
her mild eyes were often raised to heaven, as if supplicating 
assistance from thence, and she crossed herself with fervour, 
and uttered a silent ejaculation. Two or three of her school- 
fellows, who sat opposite to her, had for some time watched 
her» with looks of satirical observation. At length, Clemen- 
tine Vermont exclaimed, in a tone expressive of pigtiCt as 
well as ridicule, ** Upon my word. Mademoiselle de Liancourt, 
your devotion is quite edifying ; but I should feel obliged by 
your behaving a little more like other people, and not dis- 
turbing us in our studies, by your ostentatious use of the 
sign of the cross^ when there is no necessity at all for such a 
display." 

Rose started from her deep musmg, and fixed her eyes on 
the face of the speaker. **No necessity, Clementine! — ^I 
know not how far that assertion may be correct in your case, 
but I assure you that in mine it is a great mistake. I find 
my own unassisted powers so entirely inadequate to the right 
performance of my duties, both great and small, that I am 
thankful I have the privilege of seeking help fh>m on high. 
Why, then, should you call that ostentation, which our church 
commands us to use on every occasion of difficulty, or of need, 
whether it arise from the greater, or more minute occurrences 
of lifer 
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** That 18 truly said," obeert ed Mademoiaelle Laval, wbcwp 
religious feelings^ and natural candour, were thus called 
forth, by Rose's appeal to the church. ** We ought, indeed, 
to ask the Holy Virgin's help in evay time of need, and the 
church teaches that the sign of the cross is a most effectual 
remedy against all perplexities. Rose is therefore miich to be 
praised, for using it to assist her memory; and you, Clemen- 
tine, ought to imitate, rather than find fiiult with her." 

Clementine tossed her head in disdain, and muttered some 
ilUnatured remark, about ** pretended saints," and ** hypo- 
crites." 

Poor Rose was far from enjoying the satisfiiction, which 
the teacher's rebuke to Clementine, and approbation of her 
own conduct, might have seemed calculated to give her. She 
had been accused of ostentation and hypocrisy,— a subject on 
which she was peculiarly vulnerable. She bent down her 
head, in sorrowful dejection, and her tears dropped on her 
writing. She hastily finished her exercise, and, delivering 
it to Mademoiselle Laval, hurried out of the school-room. 

In passing through the dining-room, she encountered Ma« 
demoiselle St Andre, who, observing her flushed cheek and 
swollen eyes, tauntingly enquired " what was the matter with 
Saint Rosel" This obnoxious appellation, so often depreca- 
ted, and so unfeelingly persisted in, roused the indignation of 
its object to the highest pitch; and a very warm altercation 
ensued, in which both teacher and scholar forgot their relative 
situations. In the midst of passionate" remonstrances on the 
one hand, and provoking reproaches on the other, EmUy en- 
tered from the school-room, and making an apology to Made- 
moiselle St Andre, drew away Rose to her own apartment 
Here the poor girl gave way to the violence of h» over- 
wrought feelings, in a paroxysm of tears and sobs. Emily 
embraced, and gently strove to soothe her; but in this she 
could not succeed, till the agony of her mind, having ex- 
\u6ted itself, gave place to the paleness and languor if de- 
ion. Seeing her, at length, restored to some degree of 
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composare, Emily seized the opportunity of representing to 
her, how much she had transgressed against her duty, hoth 
as a scholar and a Christian, in allowing her passions thus to 
obtain the mastery over her prineiples, and affectionately 
urged the necessity of her making a proper submission to 
Mademoiselle St Andrd. 

Rote immediately acknowledged her fault, and consented 
to make the atmoet reparation in her power ; she sought not 
to palliate her misconduct, but, after having recourse to her 
usual inToeation,<*-the sign of the cross,— went in search of 
the oftnded teacher, and humbly requested her forgiveness. 

The same evening, after supper, the whole school were al- 
lowed to walk in the garden, and amuse themselves in what- 
ever way was most congenial to their inclinations. The 
scene was rich in moonlight beauty, and the air of soft repose 
that pervaded every object, joined to the lavish perfumes of 
spring, and the melody of the nightingale, seemed to shed a 
kind of enchantment over the whole landscape. ' Some of the 
young kdies retired to the diffisrent seats scattered through 
the garden, to enjoy the society and conversation of their 
friends; but they were recalled by Madame d'EIfort, who in- 
sisted that they ishould either dance or walk, in order to pre- 
vent their taking cold* The greater number, therefore, enga- 
ged in an animated and noisy play, in the open central space, 
which was surrounded, and almost over-arched, by the thick 
foliage of clustering Uroes. A few, however, preferred the 
quiet enjoyment of a ramble, and among this number were 
Emily and Rose, who, having sought each other out, struck 
into the most retired walk, and gladly left behind the merri- 
ment of the giddy group. 

^ I have made my humble apology to Mademoiselle St 
Andre,^* said Rose, as, leaning on the arm of Emily, she en- 
tered a narrow embowered path, fragrant with roses and 
mignonette, '*and now let me entreat your pardon, my dear- 
est, best friend, for the trouble and vexatbn I havo given 
you by my violence. Oh ! if you knew what conflicts, what 
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misery I often endure, from my ulisubdaed feelings, you would 
indeed pity me ! But you cannot form an adequate idea of my 
difficulties, for your own disposition is so gentle, so calm, tbat^' 
you can seldom be in danger of losing Uie equaniibity of so 
well regulated a mind," 

•* Alas ! my dear Rose, you greatly mistake the matter. Few 
persons, I think, have stronger passions than myself or more 
need of watchfulness, to keep them within the bounds of 
Christian obedience. But the grace of God is all-safficient, 
and if we implore the mighty influences of bis Holy Spirit, 
we shall find * his strength made perfect in oor weakness." 

** I bless God that it is so,*' replied Rose, devoutly crossing 
herself, — **0h yes! I can bear testimony to the truth of 
your observation. I am a poor, weak, helpless creature, and 
should be continually filling into sin, did not the blessed Vir- 
gin assist me ; but, alas ! I am sadly deficient in watchfalneas 
over my own heart Accept my most fervent gratitude, for 
your kind interference this morning, and, if it is not presum- 
ing too much on your friendship, allow me to entreat, dearest 
Miss Mortimer, that you will still take the trouble to watch 
over and reprove me. I shall also beg of my confessor to 
enjoin me a very severe penance for this day's fault" 

"I wish, Rose, you would look more nn^ly to God," said 
Emily, with a deep sigh of vexation, at the singular mixture 
of truth and error in her fiiend's ideas; but remembering the 
dangerous ground she was treading on, she checked herself, 
and inquired what circumstance it was, which had so painfiilly 
ruffled her temper in the morning 1 

<* The old subject of contention, that distressing appellation 
which my tormentors know so well I cannot endure. I am 
fully aware, indeed, that it is only bestowed upon me in scorn; 
yet I feel that its application to such a creature as myself is 
both shocking and profane ; and the idea lof that name, and 
the sacred cause of religion, being thus dishonoured l^ my 
faults, is what pierces my heart with the most insufferable 
iguish." 
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**I feel veiy ainoerely for joax distresB, dearest Rose; bat, 
if we would be Christians, we must expect to be reviled, even 
u our adorable Saviour was; and He has pronounced those 
'bleased,' who are thus peneeated for his sake.*' 

^ Oh yes! but I am not worthy of such an honour,** ex- 
claimed Rose, clasping her hands, and raising her meek and 
tearful eyes to heaven. '* Oh ! if yon knew me, Emily ! if you 
did but know what a sinful creature I am, you would feel as 
much shocked at the profanation as I do ! Let them call me 
hypocrite, or any other vile name, as often as they please, — 
let them abase my self>love, or wound my feelings, and I shall 
Btrive to bear it patiently, as a salutary penance : but never, 
oh^ never let them dishonour the sacred name of sotiU, by 
coupling it with mine !** 

They had now reached a small secluded seat, at the end 
of the walk, and the beauty and tranquillity of the scene 
tempted Emily to sit down. Rose leant against the hedge of 
iOBe-ba8he% and sobbed with irrqiressiUe emotion. Emily 
pressed her hand, but, though her tears dropped on it, in 
BileDt sympathy, her heart was too full for utterance. The 
youthful mourner at length threw herself into her arms, and 
it was long ere she could regain her wonted calmness. 

** You are the only person in this house,** said she at length, 
^who seems to understand my feelings, and I thank the 
blessed Virgin every day, for having given me such a friend ; 
and yet, because you are not a Catholic, I have been compelled 
to maintain the most unpleasant reserve towards you. But I 
will do so no longer ; I will confide my sorrows to your kind 
and compassionate bosom, and entreat from you that counsel 
and assistance which I so often need. Your foithful admoni- 
tions have this day confirmed my dependence on your friend- 
ship, and I will converse freely with you, on every subject 
bat the forbidden one of religion. Would that I could throw 
away all reserve on that also!*' 

Emily had not sought this confidence from her friend ; yet 
Ae certoinly felt desirous of knowing more of her situation, 
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osity induced her to hope that she might he the means of ad- 
ministering comfort, at least, if not advice or assistance. It 
was, therefore, with no common interest, that she listened to 
Rose's narrative. 

** You aiie no doidit aw«re, my dearest Emily, ftom Uie gos- 
sip of the school, that mf poor father's conduct has caused his 
family much grief and trouble. He is a man of strong feel- 
ings, and dreadfully-violent passions; but he certainly was, 
during my childhood, a kind husband, and a most affectionate 
fiither. Indeed, he iff still very fond of his children; but alas ! 
his character and conduct are sadly altered. He conmianded 
a large frigate during the late war ; it was taken by yoor 
countrymen, and my father, after being dangerously wounded 
in the engagement, was carried to London, where &e re- 
mained several years. There he met with much kindness 
and honourable treatment, but, unhappily, fell into company of 
a very wicked and dissolute kind, — principally, I am ashamed 
to say, among the French officers who were, like himself 
prisoners of war. There my poor &ther entered into all 
those pursuits, which have since proved his own misery, and 
the ruin of his family.'* 

Here Rose paused for a moment, and gave way to tears of 
bitter recollection. Emily entreated her to spare herself any 
further communication, on a subject which caused her so 
much painfol emotion, and reminded her that Madame d'EI- 
fort had forbidden them to sit down. She immediately rose, 
and they resumed their walk : but she would not suspend a 
narration which she had long been anxious to enter upon. 

*'My dear mother heard from him occasionally, during his 
captivity, and, as his fortune was not large, she cheerfully 
sacrificed her own, to answer his repeated and enormous de- 
mands for money. She could not, however, resist the painful 
conviction, that he must have plunged very deeply into the 
'*>tal vice of gaming, and she languished for his return, in the 

^ that the claims of duty, and the voice of affection, could 
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not fiiil to reeal him to the path of rectitude and peace. I 
waa very yonng then, but well do I remember my beloved 
mother's anxiety, her tears, her constant prayers, her impas- 
sioned longing for peace; and though I .coald not then share 
her confidence, my heart already sympathized deeply ^i her 
uneasiness. At kst the long desired, long prayed for mo- 
ment, arrived ; the ravages ofwar ceased, and peace extended 
her olive-b|nnch over the nations of Europe. After another 
interval of heart-sickening suspense, a large remittance en- 
abled my father to leave England, and my dear mother had at - 
last the unspeakable happiness of throwing herself on the 
bosom of her long-lost husband. 

'* Bat, oh ! what a sad, what a fearful change did she soon 
perceive in him ! After the first emotions of pleasure, on re- 
turning to his country and firiends, had subsided, my father no 
longer appeared to take any interest in the enjoyments of 
homei the society of his wife, or the education of his children. 
His hours were chiefly spent in the most dissipated and dan- 
gerons company, and, when he returned, the irritation caused 
by bis losses at play rendered his naturally kind disposition 
harsh and gloomy. My mother wept in secret, at this final 
blighting of her happiness, while she forced her countenance 
to wear, before him, the smile of unaltered cheerfulness and 
afl^tion. But her health, naturally delicate, and long under- 
mined by anxiety, gradually sunk under these redoubled 
trials; she {Mued in silent anguish, and drooped like a lily 
broken by the tempest 

*• It was then that her kind confessor, the excellent eurS of 
this town, considered it his doty to remonstrate with my fa- 
ther. He had anxiously observed his conduct, and knew 
more, far more of his pursuits, than we did. He took the first 
opportunity of reasoning mildly with him, and seriously re* 
presentmg the injury he was doing, both to himself and his fa- 
mfly. My Either was afi^ted, and, to deepen theimpression 
made on his heart, Monsieur de Beauvais pressed on his at- 
tentifxi the most solemn and important truths of religion. — 



Alas! he then discovered, what beibre he had only feared,— 
that infidelity had taken the most fatal posBesBion of hie mini^ 
and thus sapped the foandation of every nxwai principle. 
Shocked at this discovery, he confided it to my uncle de 
Longueville, my mother's only brother, and entreated his as- 
sistance in reclaiming the wanderer. But in vain did they 
use every method that affection could suggest; my poor father 
spumed the counsel of the venerable minister, and called it 
the insolent meddling of priest-craft; while he so highly re- 
sented the interference of my uncle> that a quarrel ensued 
between them, and ended in a duel, which had nearly proved 
fiital to them both. 

** This was the death*blow to my dear suflering mother's 
intellecta The terror and anguish she experienced, on that 
dreadful occasion, were too much both for body and mind. A 
brain*fever, of the most alarming kind, made us despair of ber 
life; and, when health again dawned on the .body, reason had 
forsaken her throne, for ever V* 

Here Rose pressed her hand on her heart, as if to repress a 
strong feeling of anguish; but, unmindful of Emily's en- 
treaties^ she persisted in finishing the narrative 

^1 need not tell you, my dear firiend, that the gloom of 
sorrow has rested on my mind ever since. My father, indeed, 
displayed mach tenderness and remorse for a few weeks, and 
nothing could exceed the attention and care he bestowed on 
his broken-hearted wife, while procuring for her every little 
comfort or enjoyment which her melancholy sitnalion was 
capable of. But the salutary impression soon faded from his 
mind ; and, while her mourning family were anxiously watch- 
ing the steps, looks, and actions of the interesting sufierer, in 
the fiiint, but fondly-cherished hope, that some heavenly ray 
would still burst through the gloom of mental aberration, the 
woman who had been hired to attend upon her, and whose 
pleasing manners had very much prepossessed us in her favour, 
contrived so completely to engage my father's aflTectiona, as 
to obtain the most unbounded ascendency over him. Tha 
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was sooB perceived, by her becoming the despot of the family. 
AH our old servants left the hoase, and their places were im* 
mediately filled by others of her own choosing. It was in 
vain to remonstrate with my father, for her inflaence over him 
was every day increased, by her ostentatious kindness to my 
mother, and the apparent interest she took in the welfare of 
my sister and myself. I need not tell you that I was 
wretched, and that my only solace lay in attending to my 
sufiTering parent, and in feebly endeavouring to supply her 
place to my poor little sister. 

" I know not if Madame Gerard was fearful that the feel- 
ings of parental affection, which my father still manifested for 
us, might at length prove inimical to her interest; but she 
persuaded him, four years ago, to send m^ to school I left 
home with the most poignant anguish, for I dreaded that cruel 
treatment would in private be inflicted on my mother; but I 
durst not remonstrate, though my heart was ready to burst. 
I, however, obtained leave to visit her every week, and my 
fears were at length somewhat allayed, by observing that 
Madame Gerard's conduct to the dear invalid remained, to all 
appearance, unchanged. Indeed, she must have been a mon« 
Bter of inhumanity, if she could have treated her harshly ; for 
the poor sufferer is as gentle as a lamb, and as passively obe- 
dient as an infant She seems to have an instinctive dread 
of her guardian ; but, though I questioned Claire, closely and 
frequently, I could never discover that she had been otherwise 
than kindly treated. 

" My mother's friends, however, as well as myself, foresaw 
the most baneful consequences to my sister, from hor remain- 
ing under such tuition, and subject to such an example ; and, 
after many ineffectual attempts, our united entreaties at 
length prevailed on my father to send her to Madame d*£l- 
fort She has now been here about two years, and, although 
she had already contracted many bad habits, and was totally ' 
uncultivated, I thank God that she now bids fair to realize the 
fondest wishes of my heart'* 
12 
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•*Ha8 your mother ever any lucid Intervals T* enqaired i 
Emily, whose silent tears had testified her sympathy, more 
powerfblly than woids could have done. ** Does she know 
yon, and the other membera of her family t'* 

** Oh ! yes, very frequently ; — and there are moments, when 
I coold almost fiincy her reason Is returning; but, alas ! some 
flash of painful recollection then darts across her mind, and 
all is dark and wild again. She is never otherwise than 
gentle ; hut her deep and silent melancholy is truly heart- 
rending. Oh ! I could weep, till my life departed, when she 
presses my hand to her heart, and, with an agonizing sigh, 
tells me ' her pain is there* ^ Another burst of sorrow closed 
the painful namftive of this affectionate daughter ; and, before 
she could recover the composure of her usual manner, the 
bell summoned the whole school to prayers in the open part 
of the garden. 

** We must go !** exclaimed Hose, stifling her emotion with 
a determined efl&rt, and grasping the arm of £mily. <* I know 
not when we shall enjoy another such interview ; but I have 
still much to tell you, and stand greatly in need of your 
advica I shall seize the first opportunity that presents itself, 
if you will kindly listen to me again. In the mean time, yoo 
will pray for me ;— will you not I" 

A silent, but expressive, pressure of the hand was Emily's 
only answer ; for, though they hurried towards the circle, they 
scarcely reached it before the prayers were begun. The 
numerous groups of young ladies, kneeling round their go- 
verness, and seen by the soft radiance of moonlight, preseiited 
a most interesting spectacle; and, as Emily also bent her 
knees, under the shade of a few straggling branches, she 
closed her ears to the words that were uttered, lest their 
import should prevent her thoughts from soaring to ** the one 
Mediator between God and man." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE HIDDEN SNARE. 

Beware of folse prophets, wliich come to you in sheep's clothing, but iib 
wardly they are ravening wolves.— Matt. vii. 15. 

Ltbia Howa&d had occasionally been invited to accompa- 
ny her sister, in her visits to the Dorville &mily. She had 
done so once, daring the senseless gaieties of the Carnival ; but, 
although her hosts were among the strictest observers of reli* 
gions decorum, she saw enough of dissipation, in their private 
assemblies to awaken distaste in a mind which, though it had 
not yet submitted to the sanctifying influence of the gospel, 
had, nevertheless, acquired that elevated tone of sentiment 
and feeling, which cannot stoop to the grovelling pleasures of 
the world. Caroline had expressed herself equally dissati»* 
fied with these enjoyments, and the two sisters had, therefore, 
declined another invitation to partake of the festivities of 
Easter, when the poor deluded devotees, rejoicing to be at 
length freed from the six weeks* thraldom of Lent austerities, 
gave a loose to the unbounded effusions of their joy, and en- 
tered with fresh avidity into the follies they had so reluctantly 
suspended. 

The sisters were now, however, entreated to join the fa- 
mily, during a visit to Monsieur Dorville's country-seat Ma- 
dame d-Elfort Mras to be of the party, and Caroline and Lydia 
gladly accepted the invitation, which promised to aflbrd them 
much real pleasure. 

On their arrival at the mansion, which was situated a few 
leagues from the town, they were delighted with its beautiful 
gardens, and the rural scenery that surrounded it The only 
person of the party whom Lydia had never seen before, was 
the Abbe de Ronceval, a priest, who was Eugdne Dorvihe's 
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•^And is it poflsible, Mademoiselle, that yoa will deliber- 
ately remain in the errors of Protestantism, when yon are 
living in the land of true Christianity, and surrounded by 
ftithful Christians r 

•<Ye8, sir," replied Lydia, firmly; for she was resolved, 
since she could not avoid the contest, to defend her religion 
with undaunted courage; **I will most willingly ^reinaln in 
those etrors, as you unjustly call them." 

^f I believe," observed Uie priest, after a moment's pause, 
** that you do not even pray to the holy vhrgin, or request the 
intercession of the saints." 

•< No, sir, nor does the word of God authorize us so to da" 

**The Bible!" exclaimed the abbe, raising his hands, with 
a peculiar expression of countenance, as if greatly shocked by 
her observation, — ** Oh, Mademoiselle ! you too, then, are in 
the habit of reading that book !" 

Lydia felt confused by his manner, but replied, notwith- 
standing, with unshrinking firmness— 

" Most assuredly, sir, I read it daily." 

** But, my dear child, since you study the Bible, you must 
be aware, that the angel Gabriel said to the mother of God— 
' Thou art blessed among women,' — and that this appellation 
clearly authorizes the reverence that is paid to her by the 
holy church. What reasonable objection can ^oa make to 
thisV 

Lydia paused a moment at this question, and could not for- 
bear trembling, at the idea of her incompetency to answer 
80 powerfiil an opponent. She silently lifted up her heart in 
prayer, for divine assistance ; then, suddenly recollecting what 
she had cmce read on the same subject, replied with anima- 
tion, 

" I shall wily remind you, sir, that the very same title was 
twice applied to Jael, after she had destroyed Sisera ; and yet 
your church, I believe, does not think it necessary to worship 

he abbe started at this observation, and appeared some- 
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what disconcerted. Lydia nnconscioasly openea her book; 
but resolving not to remain altogether on Uie defensive, she 
again looked up, and enquired, — 

** Pray, sir, of what use is confessing to a priest, as the Ro- 
man Catholics do t" 

** Confession, nay dear young lady, is one of those points on 
which the holy church most strongly insists. It teaches us 
to humble ourselves, and, in a great measure, prevents the 
commisrion (^ nn." 

"Indeed, sir!*' observed Lydia, somewhat archly, *< I could 
never have supposed so." 

The abbe was ^oughtful for a few minutes, then enquired, 
with an air of great earnestness, 

'* If, Mademoiselle, you were assured that our religion was 
the only true one, would you forsake yours to embrace it T* 

** I hope I should, sir." 

** Strange!.... then why do you Wii return to the true 
fiiith!" 

** Because, sir, I am &r from being convinced that yours is 
such." 

** But if you toere «o," artfully rejoined the priest, ^ it would 
be difficult for you to throw off the shackles that surround 
you. Your parents are Protestants, and would no doubt be 
highly displeased, should you manifest any desire to do so t" 

'* Perhaps ihey would, sir ; but I hope that not even their 
disapprobation would prevent me from doing whatever con- 
science might dictate. However, I feel not the least inclina- 
tion to make the trial." 

*' Perhaps," observed the abbe, as if musing, and without 
appearing to notice her last expression, ** perhaps your go- 
vernesB would allow you to go privately to confession ; yon 
might also abstain from eating meat on fast^ays ; your pa- 
rents would know nothing of it ; and when you return home, 
you might still occasionally attend the Catholic service ; till, 
at the end of your minority, you were enabled openly to pro- 
fess your sentiments." 
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He seemed waiting for an answer to this insidious speech; 
but Lydia*s,mind was too much agitated, by conflicting feel- 
ings, to allow of her making one. Indignation against the 
priest, for the advantage he had thus endeavored to take of 
her youth and inexperience; shame and vexation at being 
thus wilfully misunderstood, and contempt for the disingenu- 
ous mode of proceeding he recommended ; all strove for pre- 
eminence in the reply she was meditating, when a step ap- 
proached the grotto, and Caroline appeared, seeking her sis- 
ter. She started, <m seeing Monsieur de Ronceval ; but Lv- 
dia again raised her averted eyes to his countenance ; ana, ' 
while the flush of resentment on her cheek plainly indicated 
what was passing in her mind, she took the arm of her sister, 
and, coldly bowing to him, silently took the path towards the 
house. 

Arrived in their own chamber, she imparted to Caroline 
the substance of the conversation in the grotto, and openly 
avowed her resolution of relating the whole to Madame 
d*ElforL 

" I am certain," exclaimed she, with her usual warmth, 
M that she would not approve of this' mean attempt to subvert 
the principles of one entrusted to her care." 

Caroline had listened to the recital with deep attention, 
and without making a single comment; but she now advised 
her sister to forego the intention she had ei^ressed. <*It 
would be foolish," she observed, " to make a stir about it 
Monsieur de Ronceval, no doubt, has acted from the best 
motives ; though he was greatly mistaken in his opinion of 
you. Do not, my dear Lydia, trouble Madame d'Elfort about 
such a trifle." j 

Lydia did not feel quite satisfied with her sister's advice ; 
but she at length brought herself to believe that, as Caroline's 
judgment was superior to hers, it was her duty to yield to her ; 
opinion. 

They now descended, to join the family in the salon. On 

ssing Madame Dorville's room, the door of which was 
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partly open, Lydia heard the voice of Monsieur de Ronceval, 
pronouncing her name. She stopped, almost involuntarily, 
and heard Madame Dorville ask, 

*' And what answer did she make, to this kind proposal of 
yours r* 

» We were interrupted," replied the priest, ** before I 
coald ascertain her sentiments; but I think she is well-di&- 
poeed towards the truth, though the fear of her family re- 
strains her.'* 

« We must try again," observed Madame Dorville ; and 
fihe was proceeding to make some further remarks on the 
sabject, when Lydia recollected herself, and, ashamed of 
having been, though almost unintentionally, listening to' a 
private conversation, glided swiftly down the spacious stair- 
case, and soon found herself in the garden. ^. 

" It is, then, a concerted plan !" exclaimed she, almost 
aloud, «aiid I am the object of this perfidious conspiracy! 
How can that wicked priest thus misrepresent the truth? 
Bat they shall find that I am not the foolish prey they seek. 

Oh! I wish I could return to S ^ immediately! But, 

while I am compelled to remain here, I will avoid all private 
conversations, and, if they dare to attack me again, I will 
instantly complain to Madame d'Elfort" 

Thus firmly resolved on the conduct she would pursue, and 
her heart swelling with indignant feelings, she returned to 
her own room ; and, as the agitation of her mind had pro- 
daced a violent headache, she availed herself of this circum- 
Btance, to go to bed immediately, and thus avoided, for that 
evening, returning to the sdUm, 
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CHAPTER XVIL 
SUNDAY TEMPTATIONS. 

Tbey htve piepsrad t net for my steps. Tbey tture digged a pit befi>f« 
me.— PsALii hyvL. 0« 

The next morning broaght Madame d^Elfort a letter, an- 
noancing that her aister, having been seized with sudden in* 
dispodtiony was anzioas for her return ; i^nd, with the prompt- 
itude of alarmed affection, die immediately prepared to leave 
the villa. She gave Caroline and Lydia permission to remain 
with the Dorvilles, the whole of the time for which they had 
been invited, and the former gladly availed herself of it, as 
they were contemplating an excursion to a muchpadmired 
spot at some distance; but the latter, terrified at the idea of 
remaining in the midst of danger, entreated so earnestly that 
she might be permitted to accompany h^ governess, that 
Madame d'Elfort, attributing this anxiety to affection fi>r Ma* 
dame d'Arblay, with whom she knew Lydia to be a great 
favourite, kindly undertook to apologize for her hasty de- 
parture ; and, after some remonstrances from the family, they 
left the country together. 

Lydia felt truly thankful for this providential escape, and 
still more so» when she found that Madame d'Arblay's illness 
was not of a serious nature. She did not &il to impart every 
circumstance that had occurred to her cousin Emily, who 
commended her for the prudence she had shown, and ap- 
proved of her determination, never more to expose herself 
to temptation, by any unnecessary intercourse with the Dor- 
villes. 

Emily, however, did not communicate to Lydia all the 
painful and uneasy feelings which this narrative awakened in 
her own mind. She had, for some time, felt anxious on the 
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subject of Caroline's great intimacy with the Dorvilles; bnt 
now, a host of vague and undefined apprehensions took poB- 
session of her mind. But she resolved to oonfiii^ these 
thoughts to her own hosom, while, at the same time, she 
watched the course of passmg events, and earnestly prayed 
that her fears might not be realized. 

The following Sunday was a rainy day, and the English 
girls were deploring the necessity they were under, of re- 
maining at school, without enjoying the pleasure of going to 
chapel: a privilege which, from various motives, they all 
priied very highly; when little Agnes Beverley, with a look 
of great perplexity, approached Emily, and requested her 
advice. She had formed an intimacy with Aline de Saint- 
Pierre, a French boarder about her own age, and that young 
lady's mother had requested of Madame d'Elfort to allow her 
to spend that day with her daughter, at their ehdteau, a few 
leagues from town. 

** I am very sorry to go on a Sunday,** continued Agnes, 
Mashing, " but you know, Miss Mortimer, I cannot refuse^ 
since Madame d'fSlfort has consented ; for it would be con* 
sidered extremely rude, to a family who have been very kind 
to me. Yet I wish I could get off from the engagement. Do 
tell me, dear Miss Mortimer, what I had better do ; or, per- 
haps, you will be kind enough to try and persuade Madame 
d'Elfort to furnish me with some excuse for not going. I 
had hoped that, as the day was rainy, I should not be fetched ; 
but Madame de SaintoPierre's carriage is at the gate, and 
Aline is dressing, and will soon expect me. What shall I 

dor 

And do you really wish noe to go V* inquired Emily, fixing 
a penetrating glance on the embarrassed countenance of 
Agnes. 

" Why, Miss Mortimer, I like to go to the chdteau, but I 
remember having been told .at home, that it was wrong to 
visit on Sundays ; and then, you have said so much to us, 
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about its being sinfiil to pro&ne the wbbath, that I don't know 
what to do.*' 

<*Yoa ought, then, Agnea, to have told Madame d'Elfort 
before, of your onwillingDeas Co go. However, I will 
apeak to her immediatoly, and aee whaf^tn be done." 

With thia intention, she descended, though her heart beat 
with violent emotion, at the boldness of *the step she was 
taking. A sense of duty, however, nervbd her oourage, and, 
with a silent petitkm for success in this attempt to do good, 
she accosted Madame d'Elfort, as she was passing towards 
her own room, and requested a few moments' conversation. 

^ Most willingly, my dear child," r^ied that lady, kindly 
putting her arm round EmUy, and drawing her into the 
garden. 

Emily timidly preferred her request, and represented the 
inconsistency of Protestant children's spending the sabbath, 
in a manner which totally precluded all attention to religious 
duties. 

Mada^i d'Elfort's manner immediately changed, and a flush 
of displeasure overspread her countenance ; she withdrew her 
arm from Emily's waist, and replied, with some asperity, — 

" 12^u are strangely particular. Mademoiselle Mortimer ;— 
much mqjre, I am sure, than your religion requires. Miss 
Beverley's *e«gi^meat cannot be broken, without ofiending 
Madame de Saint-Piecre ; and, besides, I do not like to let 
young people dictate." ^ 

Emily's courage &iled beneath her frown, and, overcome by 
agitation, the tears st^hed to her eyes. 

Madame d'Elfort's anger was immediately softened; she 
embraced her pupil, and said, in a soothing voice, — 

*«Do not distress yourself, my little Emily ; I cannot grant 
your request in this instance ; but, rather than it shall cost yon 
one single tear, I promise you that I will henceforth refuse all 
similar invitations for my Enflish pupils. Now, are you 
~>ti8fied with this proof of my affection?" 

nily warmly thanked her for her kindness, and then, 
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•' 

retaniing to Agnes, requested her to t^ke her bible with her, 
and endeavour to seize a few moments in the day for pe- 
rasing it 

The child depar^, not without some feelings of self-accu- 
sation, which Emily hoped might prove salutary in their 
eftcts; and the English boarders soon after retired to the 
flchool-room, to read the morning prayers and a sermon. 
Again they assemSled in the afternoon, and read and con- 
versed on the sixth chapter of the epistle to the Romans. 
This striking portioa of scripture called forth various questions 
and remarks, and Lydia, in particular, dwelt with anxious in- 
terest on the expression, ** dead unto sin." 

"How is it possible, Emily, that any one can become 'dead 
to sin' in this life? You say that the holiest Christians feel 
to their latest moment, the power and burden of sin. How, 
then, am I to understand this most perplexing declaration V 

^ I am but a poor theologian, dearest Lydia, and, therefore, 
cannot pretend to resolve all your difficulties. But, observe 
the other passages of scripture on the same subje^ and per- 
haps you will find that they throw great light upon it. St. 
Paul explains it, in the sixth verse, by saying, that * our old 
man is crucified with Christ, that the body^of sin might'^)e de- 
stroyed, that henceforth we should not serve sin ;* in the 12th, 
that sin must not * reign in our nK>rtaH^()dii|P> that we should 
obey it in the lusts thereof;' — and -Goopromises, in the 14th, 
that, if we thus strive against sin, through the influence of 
his Holy Spirit, it * shall not have dominion over us,' and, 
inMicah 7th chapter, 19th verse, that*" He will stikdue our. 
iniquities." 

"Yet still I do not, cannot comprehend it; it is a perfect 
mystery to me." 

" The only way, my love, to understand that mystery, sa- 
^^hi ^B ^o implore the promised teaching of the Holy 
Spirit; and then experience will make it plain to you." 

"Well, I would give the world, if I had it, to know as 
13 
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much of it as joa, and Louiaa, and Caroline, do; bat I fear it 
will never be my ease.** 

The blush of self-accusation suffused the cheek of Loaisa, 
at this allusion to herself; but Caroline turned pale with in- 
definable emotion. Emily only answered Lydia's observation, 
with a sorrowful smile, accompanied by a look of tender re- 
proof; and the youthful inquirer herself turned away, with a 
deep-drawn sigh, to avoid the pieVcing scrutiny of that glance. 

The little afternoon-service was then concluded, by singing; 
a hymn, and the French boarders being now returned from 
vespers^ the whole family were summoned to the garden. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 
THE MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 

If there Jim be a williog miod, it is aoeepted, aocording to that a man hath, 
and not aooonUag to that he hath not.— 8 Coa. viu. 18. 

Tax next Sabbath was a day of peculiar interest When 
the Protestants assembled together, for afternoon service, they 
reminded Emily that it was the first Sunday of the month, 
when they were accustomed to have a missionary prayer 
added to their simple form of worship. This beautiful and 
scriptural petition was accordingly read, and the greater num- 
ber appeared to join in it with earnestness and sincerity. 
When the others had retired, Lydia complained of a head- 
ache, and expressed an anxious wish to spend the remainder 
of the afternoon with her cousin and sister. ** Oh ! if I could 
get away,*' exclaimed she, " from that stupid garden recrea- 
tton, as it is called, how happy should I be, and bow comforta- 
bly should I spend the time ! especially as I have somethiog 

''onsult you about, which I consider to be of very great im- 
nee.** 
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"I will gadown,'* said Emily, **and try if I cannot obtain 
leave of absence for you.*' 

**0h, do! do! there^s a dear, good creature! But stay, 
perhaps you had better not That ill-natured Miss St Andre 
will only take pteasure in refusing you, and, perhaps, get ua 
a reprimand from Madame d'Elfort." 

** I shall not ask Mademoiselle St Andre,'* replied Emily, 
who was fully sensible of the ill-will that lady had repeatedly 
displayed towards her. •* I shall seek Madame d*£lfort her- 
self, and from her kindness I do not despair of obtaining my 
request" 

** Oh, will you, indeed, dare to encounter her terrible lady- 
ship 1 Then, dear Emily, be sure you make me some signal, 
as soon as you enter the house, if you have succeeded ; for I 
shall be on thorns till I know tJie result" 

Emily laughingly promised compliance, and departed in 
search of Madame d'Elfort She, however, could not find her, 
but meeting Madame d'Arblay, she preferred her request to 
that indulgent lady, and bad the satisfaction of having it un- 
mediately complied with. She hastened back to her own 
room, joyfully clapping her hands, to apprize Lydia of her 
success. 

**Now, then," exclaimed the latter, throwing herself on a 
favourite seat of hers, near the window, ** I shall be quUe at 
home. But I must tell you of something which has engross- 
ed my mind, the greater part of the day. We have prayed 
this afternoon for the heathen, and for all those who know not 
the gospel ; and we every day ask of God, that ** his kingdom 
may come." But is it not very much like hypocrisy, to' use 
these prayers, while we take no pains to promote the cause 
we thus plead fori" 

^ I have often had the same thoughts, my dear Lydia, and 
often wished that something could be done here, in aid of the 
Missionary cause; but, alas! I fear that, situated as we are, 
it is quite impossible." 

"It is true, we are in a land of darkness, and surrounded 
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by every thing that is hostile to true religion ; yet, still, 1 
think we might do a little, and if it were but very title indeed, 
I hope that He who condescended to accepKhe widow^s mite, 
would not disdain our feeble offerings." 
' " No, my love, he certainly would not ; what, then, would 
you propose to do ?" 

** I was thinking that, isolated as we are, we might form a 
little Missionary Society among ourselves, since there is none 
in. the town. If you will consent to my plan, we can speak 
to the other English girls. I think the greater number will 
join with us, in contributing a weekly trifle ; and the ocean, 
you know, is supplied by a mifltitude of smaill streaoos. There 
is, at least, our own little party ef friends, that we can de- 
pend upon; and there are besides, Elizabeth and Matilda 
Danvers, and Rose, Henrietta and Matilda ]li|sw«U, who^ I 
am sure, will not refuse to contribute.* ^ 

" But the French," observed Caroline, limidly, " how would 
they regard such a proceedinglsand what would Madame 
d'Eifort say to it r -^ 

'* Oh," exclaimed Lydjj^ in a tone of impatience, ** they 
need know nothing about it; and, indeed, I think we have an 
undoubted right to di^pos^as ^e'please of our pbcket-money, 
and that Madame d'EIfort has no authority over us, in mat- 
ters that relate to reli^^n." ^ 

** It will be necessary, indeed," replied Emily, ** to be silent 
on the subject of our little plan ; but let us beware, lest this 
caution betcay us into duplicity, and thus convert a good in- 
tention into a snare, and an occasion of sin." 

" Well, at any rate, there can be no sin in contributing a 
trifle from our pocketpmoney, to advance the cause of true 
Christianity in the world, even though our Roman Catholic 
teachers know nothing of the matter. We can make our 
little collection every Sunday afternoon, afler prayers. Do, 
Emily, give me your sanction, and I shall immediately set 
about it." 

" I scarcely know what to say, my dear Lydia. I certainly 
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should like the attempt to be made; for, independently of the 
money which would thus be devoted to a good purpose, the 
interest it* would awaken for the spiritual welfare of others, 
might lead to future active exertions in the same blessed 
cause, and, perhaps, be instrumental in convincing the mind 
of the necessity of personal religion. Yet I cannot help fear- 
ing, with Caroline, that it may lead to unpleasant results.'* 

" But, cousin, if it shotdd ever be known, we could have no 
hesitation in acknowledging the truth ; and I am sure no one 
has any right to find fault with us, or could reasonably do so. 
Come, you must ^low me to become the foundress of a mis- 
sionary aAociation. Here is a sou, which I found yesterday 
in the gardefl ; I have offered it to every body in the house, 
and, as it^seen)^ to i)elong to no one, it shall be the first mite 
in our little%easury^ I propose that the subscriptions be 
one half-penny per^week, with permission to increase the 
amount at pleasure; an^that the first Sunday of every 
month, when we read the missionary papers, and use the mis- 
sionary prayer, we make a geig^I collection among our- 
selves, in aid of the same good ciRtoe. You cannot say that 
the amount .of subscription. i& top Jilgh; and I am sure that 
money will procure us more real pleasure, than that which is 
spent in cakes and fruit" 

It was impossible to resist the sanf nine anticipations, and 
eloquent appeal, of Lydia. * Before the close of that day, she 
had communicated her plan to all the English girls, except 
two or three of the younger ones, whose indiscretion she 
feared; and her success even surpassed her expectations. 
Her companions readily entered into her views, and some 
with an ardour almost equal to her own. There was some- 
thing delightful in the idea of a little association exclusively 
their own; and an association purely Protestant These 
were, perhaps, the only motives of some, while others merely 
yielded to the influence of example ; but a few were actuated 
by a higher and nobler feeling, a sincere and lively interest in 
the success of the gospel. 
13* 
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Whttever might have been the motives, however, that fiisl 
actuated our young oontribotore, they Booa felt a warm affeo- 
tkm fbr the little society they had formed. The suWriptions 
and donations, indeed, were trifling, and might well excite a 
•mile, in those aocoatoroed to the magnificent scale on which 
such institutions axe carried en in the work! ; bat, to these 
isolated young people, there was an inexpressible charm in 
their bumble biissionaiy plan; and, at Lydia*s suggestion, it 
was unanimously resolved that their infant society should be 
called, the *• Exile Missionary Association*" 

Charlotte and Lucy Barton had been excluded from the 
secret ; -^the former being considered too much under French 
influence, and the latter too young for discretion. They had 
however, observed that a monthly collection was made, and 
enquired its object Miss Lushington, to whom the qnestioQ 
was addressed, replied, that it was for the poor, and excused 
herself to Emily, by observing, that her answer contained 
only the truth, though not the vaihole truth f ^ for you know,** 
said she, ** the ignorant heathen, who have never had the gos- 
pel, are jioor, in the most extenvve sense of the word, and 
theirs is indeed the most deplorable kind of poverty.*' 

Emily was not quite satisfied with this reasoning, but she 
scarcely knew what course it would be best to pursue ; and 
the statement of Miss Ludiington to the children remained, 
therefore, unexplained. At the next monthly meeting, Char- 
lotte and Lucy requested that they might be allowed to con- 
tribute a small sum to the collection for the poor, and were, 
of course, not refused. Emily, however, charged her friends 
not to urge them to give any thing; but the little girls 
always came prepared with money for the occasion, which 
they gave with so much good-will, that it was at length re- 
solved to make them acquainted with the true nature and de- 
sign of the society, at the next monthly meeting. 

More than three weeks previous to that event, however, 

Madame d*Elfort informed her pupils that the Abbe Mery, her 

lessor, would come the next day to the school, for the pur* 
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pose of soliciting the contribotionB of the young ladies, to a 
iiind for defraying the expenses of the charityHchildfen's 
clothing, on the occasion of the Jir$t communion^ and (or the 
purchase of their wax tapers. She recjnested that her pupils 
would all be provided with money, when he came, as she was 
anxious that her school should furnish a respectable collection; 
and, for this purpose, she directed the teachers to ascertain 
that the little ones,* as well as their elder companions, were 
possessed of sufficient funds for the occasion. 

The Protestant girls generally conndered this requisitioa 
as a ti|X, and loudly complained of it among themselves as an 
abuse of authority, which compelled them to sanction, and 
pay for, the superstitious rites of the Popish church. 

The next morning, the abbe paid his promised visit to the 
Bchool-room, and delivered a speech to the young ladies, in 
which he laboured to prove the utility of the object he had in 
view, and assured his auditors that their contributions would 
be accepted by heaven, as infinitely meritorious, and conducive 
to their eternal salvation. The consequence of this address was, 
as he expected, a liberal coUection ; and, after the usual re- 
turn, on his part, of flattering praise, he left the schooI-Toom, 
accompanied by Madame d*£lfort. Emily, who had not been 
present, encountered them on her way from the music-room ; 
and her governess took her by the hand, to introduce her to 
Monsieur Mery. 

The abbe was a man of benevolent character, and had lately 
taken a warm interest in the fate of an English family residing 
at S , which had been reduced to a state of great destitu* 
tion. He had been many years in England, whither he had 
fled from the horrors of the Revolution, and where he had been 
treated with that generosity and kindness which were so 
liberally bestowed on the unhappy fugitives. These obliga- 
tions he was ever ready to acknowledge, with a gratitude 
which did honour to his character ; and his partiality for the 
English was as proverbial as it was sincere. He had, there- 
i)re, exerted all his influence, to assist the distressed family 
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and had called on Madame d'Elfort to forward his object 
That lady placed the case in the hands of Emily, by .whom an 
appeal was made to the English pupils, in behalf of their un- 
fortunate compatriots, and a respectable sum collected, for 
the supply of their necessities. She had also mentioned the 
subject to the Protestant minister, and, through his exertions, 

a subscription was opened among the residents of S 1 

which restored the objects of their bounty to a state of comfort 
and independence. 

The abb^ had expressed a wish to know the youiig lady 
who had been the active agent in this work of charity; and 
when Madame d'Elfort presented Emily, he addressed her in 
a strain of adulation which very much disconcerted her. 

** My gratitude to the English, Mademoiselle, makes me 
anxious to return, in any degree that may be in my power, 
the obligations I have received from them ; and the affection 
I bear your country makes my* heart thrill with pleasure, 
when I see any of its children, like you, exhibiting a character 
of surpassing excellence, and aspiring to that crown of glory 
which is the reward of charity and benevolence.*' 

Emily felt it her duty to disclaim the sentiments contained 
in this speech, and, therefore, modestly observed, that eternal 
life was the gift of God, and not to be purchased by any 
human merit 

Madame d*Elfort smiled at this remark, and said to the 
abbe, 

**My dear father, this is one of those singular notions 
which I have mentioned to you, as distinguishing my excel- 
lent young friend. She insists upon it, that there is no merit 
, whatever in good works ; and yet I never knew any one more 
anxious to do good than herself." 

*• Indeed, Madam," replied Emily, " I am deeply conscious 
that * in me, that is, in my flesh, dwelleth no good thing,' and 
that I cannot do one good action, without the influence of the 
Spirit of God. I dare not, therefore, accept praises which I 
do not deserve." 
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" Mademoiselle^ modesty," observed the priest, "only en- 
hances the value of her many virtues, and she is quite right, 
in saying that we all needihe assistance of the Holy Spirit; 
but she must allow me to tell her, that it is a highly dangerous 
doctrine, which teaches that there is no merit in good works ; 
for it takes away that incentive to virtue which is always 
found in the hope of a glorious reward. Will you permit me, 
my dear young friend, to inquire, where you have learned 
that demoralizing tenet T' . 

" Call it not demoralizing. Sir, for it is the doctrine of the 
Bible." 

A slight expression of impatience passed over the mild 
countenance of the abbe. 

" On what, then, do you consider that a Christian's claim 
to heaven is founded 1" 

" On the death and righteousness of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
who alone has purchased eternal life for all those who believe 
on him. The Bible tells us that * whosoever believeth on the 
Son of God hath everlasting life,' and that * if righteousness 
come by the law, then Christ is dead in vain.' " 

** But what inducement, then, does your system offet, to the 
performance of good works? If there is no merit in them, 
there can be no sin in neglecting them." 

" What can be a stronger motive. Sir, ^an the desire to 
glorify Him * who loved us, and gave himself for usT' If our 
Ikith is genuine, it will prove itself to be so, by its appropriate 
fruits; and those who know that * without holiness, no man 
shall see the Lord,' will certainly strive to become *holy, in 
all manner of conversation.' " 

"Well, my dear," said the abbe, evidently desirous to 
change the ground of argument, " I cannot dispute with you 
on so delicate a subject; but I must be permitted to hope 
that, as members of the true church, we shall one day meet, 
in those mansions of eternal blessedness, where, I have no 
doubt, your virtues will procdre you that crown of glory 
which is the reward of piety and good works." 



MMy virtaefl! Oh! ny not 80^ I beseech yon !** exclaimed 
Emily, clasping her haodsi in the energy of her feelings. ** I 
should not dare to risk my soul on the best action I ever did, 
for I know there is so much sin in it, that it could only ensure 
my condempation." 

A glance of pity, and almost of contempt, was exchanged 
between Madame d*Elibrt and the-priest; and then the latter, 
giving up the argument, mentioned the purport of his visit to 
the house, and added, ^ that Im doubted not Madeindselle 
Mortimer would show her usual liberality to his poor little 
communicants." Emily felt that she was not at liberty to 
refuse; she therefore gave a small donation, observing, 
** that she was happy to contribute to the clothings of the 
poor children.'* 

She was then permitted to withdraw, which Ae did with 
sensations of a very mixed nature. When she looked at the 
venerable figure of the a^be, his white locks, and the be- i 
nignant expression of his countenance, she felt quite inclined 
to love and respect him ; but when she remembered, that be 
was one of those false teachers who delude the ignorant, by 
inculcatmg doctrines which they mu$l know to be erroneooa, 
she almost shuddered at the idea of the fearful guilt he in- 1 
curred. . 

** And this priest," she mentally exclaimed, <* this old maDi 
who has been so long in England, surrounded by gospel ligbti 
who is at liberty to read the Bible, and must, therefore, be 
aware of the awful risk he runs,— does he thus wilfully lead 
the blind to the brink of the pit? or is he, too, the dupe of 
these dangerous falsehoods 1" 

This was a question which it was impossible to resolve;] 
but it was a painful one to the feelings of Emily, for it aIte^ 
nately excited pity, indignation, and sorrow. 

It now began to be rumoured in tfab school, that Madem- ' 
oiselle Laval was going to resign her charge; and the report 
was soon after confirmed. That young lady had for some 
*me wished to embrace a religious life, and was now about 
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to pot her design into ezecati<Ai« by joining a society of Grey 
Sisten in the south of France. 

Her gentle manners, and benevolent disposition, peculiarly 
fitted her &r the work she was undertaking ; but £mily and 
her friends sincerely regretted her approaching departure ; 
for her kindness and indulgence had endeared her to their 
hearts. They were surprised to find, howeyer, that this was 
not the case with the generality of the boarders ; for her very 
mildQess and lenity had had tke too common effect of in^ir- 
ing contempt, rather than affection. As she had not been 
feared, so neither had she been respected; hericonduct was 
&miliarly canvassed, and the charges of favouritism and par^ 
tiality frequently, though very unjustly, brought against her. 

Lydia was so incensed at the ingratitude of many of the 
boarders, who repaid the indulgence of Mademoiselle Laval, 
hf expressions of pleasure at her approaching departure, that, 
with her usual warmth, she told tliem she hoped they would 
be punished as they deserved, by being subjected to tiie rule 
of a tyrant, instead of the gentle and ill-*requited teacher 
they so little appreciated. And her indignant prediction was 
^aton fulfilled. 

Mademoiselle Laval departed, followed by the sincere and 
nndiflguised regrets of a few, who knew her amiable qualities, 
and had learned to estimate her worth. Among these were 
Rose de Liancourt, and the serious English party. The next 
day a lady arrived to fill her situation, whose appearance and 
manners presented a perfect contrast to those of her kind- 
hearted predecessor. Pride, bigotry, and reserve, were the 
characteristics of Mademoiselle Momay; and the startling 
seventy with which she began her reign, at once terrified 
and revolted those who had long been accustomed to very 
different treatment. A thousand little indulgences, which the 
good nature of the former teacher had suffered to encroach 
on the almost monastic strictness of the school-regulations, 
were instantly withdrawn, and a great number of unnecessary 
restrictions imposed, to which, hitherto, the boarders had 
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been totally anaecaBtomed. Added to all this, there was a 
Btiffiiess and hauteur in her behavidar to them, which were 
calculated to make her any thing bat popular ; and it is al- 
most unnecessary to say, Uiat she was soon hated by many, 
and thoroughly disliked by all. 

Emily and Caroline, however* had no reason to complain 
of her in this respect, for Mademoiselle Momay seemed, from 
the first, to have conceived a predilection for them. She 
would occasionally enter into 4X>nversation with them, and 
they found her a woman of good abilities, extensive infi>rnia- 
tion, and great uprightness of character, though these sterling 
qualities were greatly obscured by an austere temper, and 
unprepossessing mannersr She was extremely fond of Italian, 
a language in which Emily had made considerable proficiency; 
and she would often request her assistancot in reading or 
translating it This subject paved the way for much con- 
versation between them, and Emily could not but acknowledge 
her to be a clever, sensible woman. 

But. there was one circumstance, which made the change 
of teachers particularly disagreeable to the Protestanta 
Mademoiselle Momay was what the French call devote, and 
her devotion often exhibited itself in bigotry and intolerance. ^ 
She introduced many customs into the school; to. which it vis 
impossible for the English boarders conscientiously to oonfi)rm. ' 
Among these was the repetition of the Ave Maria, or salota- 
tion to the Virgin, at noon, and at six in the evening, whea 
the cathedral bell always sounded for that purpose. At this 
signal, she required the whole school to rise, and recite it 
after her. The following is a literal translation : -— 

'*Hail, Mary, full of grace ! the Lord is with thee; blessdi 
art thou among women, and blessed is Jesus, the fruit of thy 
womb. 

**Holy Mary, mother of God! pray for us poor sinnen^ 
both now and at the time of our death !'* 

When the idolatrous nature of this prayer is oonsidere^i 
it cannot be thought surprising that the Protestants shoull 
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refuse to utter it A general look at Emiljr besought her in- 
terference, and she felt it her duty to remonstrate against this 
order, as soon as it was delivered by Mademoiselle Mornay. 
She represented to her their difference of religion ; and re- 
quested an exemption from a rule with which they could not 
comply. The teacher seemed angry, and would most proba- 
bly have refused this request ; but Madame d^Elfort happily 
entered the room at that moment, and to her Emily referred 
the question. Her hopes from that lady^s general impartiality 
were not disappointed: she ordered that the Protestants 
should remain seated, and siiould in no wise be required to 
join in the ave. 

Another innovation of the school was that of eompelling the 
younger children to kiss the ground, or kneel on the floor, as 
a punishment for trivial offences. This was at first inflicted 
only on the French ; but the English girls were thunderstruck, 
when they heard the order given to Maria Lushington, in 
consequence of her transgressing the rules by talking. Maria 
was giddy and thoughtless, but extremely high-spirited ; and 
the feeling of national religion was immediately aroused in 
her bosom. She glanced at some of her companions, and, en- 
couraged by their looks, boldly replied, that ** she had been 
taught to kneel only to God.'' The effect of this declaration 
was electric. Mademoiselle Mornay's anger seemed ready to 
burst like a thunder-cloud on the daring little rebel ; but a 
moment's reflection evidently recalled her prudence, and she 
changed the punishment, by condemning the culprit to write 
six French verbs. Maria gloried in her triumph, and so did 
many others; and when Emily found that, from that time, 
the Protestants were exempted from the obnoxious rule, she 
felt thankful that the circumstance had been overruled for 
iMt though the young champion had certainly been actuated 
by pride, rather than by any religious feeling. 
14 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE FETE-DIEU. 

TlMMi ibalt not make to thyaelf any craven image, nor the likeneaa of any 
thing that ia in heaven above, or in the earth beneath, or in the waten 
under the earth ; thou ahall not bow down to them, nor worship them.— 
Exonua xz. 4, 5. 

Tim rolled on, and the beginnings of June brought loond 
the period when the Sacre, or FitC'Dieu^ was to be celebra- 
ted. On this occasiQn, the host is carried about in processioii* 
through all the principal streets; and, as this homage to the 
sacramental wafer was believed to have the effect of sanctiiy- 
ing the place, of making an atonement for all public oflfences, 
and entailing a peculiar blessing on its due performance, every 
effort was made to invest it with all possible solemnity and 
splendour. The fronts of the houses were hung with white 
draperies, and ornamented with garlands and bouqaets, of 
flowers. It was the Sunday morning, and the gay popula- 
tion, dressed in their holiday-clothes, were thronging the dif- 
ferent avenues that led to the cathedral. The streets were 
carefully swept, and profusely strewed with flowers ; the bells 
of the town rung out their most joyous peals ; and all around 
wa^ bustle, gaiety and animation. 

The Eoglish boarders at Madame d'Elfort^s had invariably 
stayed away from divine service, in order to witness the cere- 
mony. This, indeed, wka considered a compliment, which ^ 
they owed to their Roman Catholic instructors, and to the 
religion of the country in which they then resided. On this 
occasion, however, Emily, Lydia, Helen, Louisa, and a few 
others, had expressed their resolution of not conforming tothe 
custom, and bad requested to be conducted to chapel as 
usual. The subject excited much interest, and gave rise to 
many discussions among them. Miss Gordon, and a party of 

^r friends, maintained that such a course would be extremely 
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QDwise, as it would not only deprive them (^ the sight, bat, 
they were quite sure, would highly offend Madame d'Elfbrt 
On the other hand, it was replied, that, by wilfully absenting 
themselves from the worship of God, they'wonld be violating 
the sanctity of the Sabbath, as weil as countenancing a ce)re* 
mony which they knew to be idolatrous ; and that, even sup* 
posing their governess were displeased, it was their duty, on 
every occasion, to "obey God rather than man.** The point 
was repeatedly discussed, and the debates grew very warm; 
but the serious party remained firm, and, while some were 
convinced by their arguments, others began to feel ashamed 
of tiieir opposition. Fanny Gordon, however, and a few 
others were obstinate in their determination of witnessing the 
ceremany ; and there was every probability of a division taking 
place on the occasion. The teachers and French boarders 
were extremely angry, at the slight thus intended to be offer- 
ed to their church. Madame d'Elfort looked grave, and 
seemed at first indignant; but she permitted them to act as 
they pleased ; observing, that she had too much respect for 
consistency, to put any restraint on their decision. 

The morning, however, was stormy and lowering, and, as 
it seemed to threaten rain, they were not permitted to attend 
the chapeL This, of course, settled the question ; the oppo* 
sition were delighted, the Roman Catholics triumphed ; and, 
as the weather eventually became remarkably fine, the disap- 
pnnted party were obliged to follow the others, to view the 
ceremony. 

Madame d'EIfort took her English pupils to the house of a 
friend of hers, in the town, from whose balcony tbey could 
see the whole procession to great advantage. There were 
temporary altars erected in the streets, the steps of which 
were covered with carpeting ; these are intended as rests for 
the host, in its progress through the town. Every thing cos^ 
ly and splendid that could be borrowed in the neighbourhood, 
was profusely heaped on these altars. Silver candlesticks, 
and other articles of plate, rich vases, gold and silver goblets, 
valuable rings, necklaces, and bracelets, were readily lent for 
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the occasion, by the poor deluded votaries, \ikJio really dMMightj 
they were ** doing God service," as well as displaying their 
piety and devotion. On each altar was placed an open min- 
iature temple, covered with a profusion of rich* lace ; it ter- 
minated in a spire, crowned with the choicest and most beau- 
tiful flowers. 

Madame d'Elfort and her French pupils attended mass, and 
then accompanied the procession, which issued from the cathe- 
dral immediately after. The host, or consecrated wafer, was 
carried by the cure in a small silver box, under a canopy of 
white silk, ornamented with Hbbons, flowers, and feathers. 
Three or four other priests supported this canopy, and they 
were surrounded by all the clergy of the.l^wn and neighboor- 
hood, in their splendid robes of crimson, purple, and white, 
embroidered in gold and silver. They were preceded by a 
band of music, all the civil authorities in full costume, and 
about five hundred young women of the congregation^ dressed 
in white, and shrouded in their long muslin veils. Imme- 
diately before the host, walked a number of little boys, chil- 
dren of the principal families, in white surplices, with girdles 
of rose^soloured ribbon. They were bare-headed and carried 
baskets of flowers which they scattered profusely in the way. 
Emily was informed, by those young ladies who had seen the 
pageant before, that these children were frequently furnished 
with artificial wings, that they might personate angels pre- 
ceding the bon Dieu !^ One priest carried an immense gilt 
cross, before the host, and another a censer, smoking with in- 
cense. 

When the procession arrived at one of the altars, it stopped ; 
the congreganistes and public authorities ranged themselves 
on both sides of the street; and, while the spectators fell 
on their knees, the idol was carried up the steps, and deposited 
in the temple prepared for its reception. At the same time, 
guns were fired from the castle, and from a small portable 
tower that accompanied the procession ; and the priests began 
to chaunt some Latin service appointed for the occasion, with 
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I multitude of genaflexions, and other marks of homage. 
When this was concladed, the procession resumed its march, 
ushered by the thundering of cannon, the ringing of beUs, 
and the clang of martial music ; followed by the military and 
a multitude of people, and greeted by crewds of kneeling spec- 
tators. The same ceremony was repeated in the afternoon 
of the following Sunday, with this only difference, — that the 
military and civil authorities did not accompany it. 

The conversation of the little circle, afler this afternoon 
service, naturally turned on the events of the morning, and 
Miss Gordon again accused Emily of severity, in the remarks 
she made on the subject. 

" You say the Catholics worship saints and images," said 
8be, " though they themselves deny the imputation ; but, even 
suj^iosing you were right in that instance, I do not see how 
you can call their worship of the host idolatry. They really 
believe it to be God, and I certainly think they have strong 
reasons on their side ; for did not our Saviour say, V This is 
my body ?" 

^ Yes, my dear Miss Gordon, but have you never observed, 
bow very generally our Lord expressed himself in figures 
and metaphors? Did he not call himself * the Door,' *the 
Way,' • the Vine,' • the Light,' and a great many other things 
equally allegorical ? Yet you would never think of interpret- 
ing literally any of these ezpression& When the Saviour 
instituted the sacrament, His body had not yet been broken, 
nor His blood shed. This has always been one of the most 
distinguishing points of difference, between the Popish and 
Reformed churches ; and it is one for which an innumerable 
company of martyrs have died. Only think of the revolting 
abuses to which the dogma of transubstantiation leads ; and 
also, of the awful blasphemy of saying that a wafer, made by 
human hands, * contains the body, blood, soul, and divinity, 
of our Lord Jesus Christ »' " 

A universal shudder seemed to creep over the little party ; 
but Miss Gordon angrily replied, 

14* ^ 
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** I know d\\ that, Miss Mortimer, as well as yoarself ; bat 
why shoold yoa condemn the poor people for itt They are 
not allowed to read the bible, and, therefore, cannot know that 
it is wrong.*' | 

•* Far be it from me to condemn them,^ replied Emily ; *Mt 
is to God th^ wUl have to answer, for surrendering their 
reason, and their ccmscience, to the guidance of sinners like 
themselves. But, while we pity the poor deluded people, and 
shudder at the fearful guilt incurred by the priests, it sorely 
becomes us to maintain the truth of our scriptural belief and 
to be grateful that we are delivered from the thraldom of so 
antichristian a church." 

Fanny Gordon only answered by a sneer, and, their time 
being expired, the little party broke up. 

A dreadful suspicion had lately forced itself npoD Emily's 
mind; — she could not avoid admitting, that Caroline's con- I 
duct evinced a grpwing partiality for every thing French, and 
a leaning to the doctrines and observances of Popety* She 
had long watohed her with anxious solicitude, and had sought 
her confidence in vain. The reserve in which she had en- 
trenched herself had wounded and repelled Emily; — and, 
though she longed to know the cause of her dejection, and to 
comfort her in the struggles she evidently enduredy she had 
found it impossible to engage her in conversation, respecting 
the cause of her grieC And, besides all this, Caroline was i 
now 80 completety absorbed by her friendship for Sophia Dor- I 
yille, that the cousins saw but tittle of each other. The an« 
easiness produced by these concurring circumstances preyed 
deeply on the mind of Emily; but she comforted herself with 
the reflection, that in a few weeks their year of trial would 
terminate, and her father or uncle would come to re-esodoct 
them to their home, where the spells of Popery wooU, she 
trusted, be broken, and the sweet confidence of sisterly afi^ 
tion be once more established between them. 

That evening the young ladies were allowed to walk m the 

\rden till supper-time, and Emily availed herself of the <^ 
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portooity to enjoy a ramble with her friend Rose. She had 
obsenred of late, that^a shade of reserve was gradually steal- 
ing over the freedom of their intercourse, and she wished to 
enquire the cause of Rosens altered manner ; for she feared 
that she might have taken offence, at a rebuke which she 
had given her about a week before. Emily had often been 
dK>cked, as every reflecting person must be, at the profana^ 
tkMi of sacred terms, and the irreverent use of the name of 
God, so awfully prevalent among the Roman Catholics. She 
was delighted, to perceive that the piety and good feeling of 
Rose generally preserved her from the contagion; but one 
day, being very much provoked by the malicious persecutions 
of Clementine Vermont, she was inadvertently betrayed into 
uttering the customary *fnoii DieuP so deplorably common 
in the school. 

Emily, who was present, instantly laid her hand on her 
arm, and repeated, in a low but emphatic voice, the third 
commandment; "Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord 
thy God in vain ; for the YmA will not hold him guiltless that 
taketh his name in vain." Rose started at the words, and, at 
first, attempted to defend hesself, by alleging that she had 
used the expression as an ejaculatory prayer : Emily, how- 
ever, remonstrated on the sinfulness of trifling with so sa^ 
cred a name, and the irreverence with which it was generally 
used ; and Rose at length acknowledged herself in the wrong, 
and promised to avoid a repetition (^ the ofience. 

This evening, however, somewhat to the surprise of Emily, 
die recurred to the sobfect 

**I have consulted my confessor about it,*' said she, "and 
repeated to him what you said to me^ and his opinion is, that 
the custom is a bad one,— that it is very wrongs but not stn- 

««Dear Rose," replied Emily, '* can you explain to me the 
difierence between what is wrong, and what is sinful. For I 
own I cannot perceive the distinction, in matters that relate 
to God and religion. 
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** My dear children," said that lady, ** I am happy to inform 
you that she bears her aufferings like an angel, and prepares 
for death like a saint Such, indeed, is the tenderness of her 
oonscienee, that it made her, at first, very miserahle. She 
had, somehow, persuaded herself that she was very sinful, 
and had a great deal to repent of. She wept bitterly for a 
long time, and refused to he comforted, callmg herself a mis- 
erable sinner, and saying that no one could need a Saviour 
more than dm did. Her firiends were veiy much distressed 
at these gloomy fancies, for hone knew m well as they the 
virtues of the mteresting sufferer. In vain did they assure 
her that she had always been, even from her infancy, a duti- 
ful daughter, an affectkmate sister, and exemplary in the dis- 
charge of every relative, social, and Christian duty ; she still 
wept, and acciued herself, and it was not till her confessor 
had joined With her parents, in assuring her she had nothing 
to fear, that her conscience was tranquillized and her mind 
restored to composure. I have seen her to-day, and can tes- 
tify that her humility is truly edifying." 

At the conclusion of this speech, the eyes of Emily and 
Lydia met, in a glance that se^ed to speak volume& Emily 
looked at Rose, and perceived that she was struggling to re- 
press her tears; but, as she hurried mto the garden, they 
flowed in unrestrained abundance. £mily Mowed, and 
gently drew her arm through hers. 

M My dearest Rose, you are unhappy I will you allow me 
to share your grief!" 

** Dear, kind .£mily, I thank you ; but I can only sadden 
your heart, and you can impart no consolation to mine. 
Madame d'£lfort*s account of poor Therdse has he^n Ubb a 
dagger to my souL It has brought before me that ««lM aio- 
ment, when I, too, shall stand on the brink of etemlM md 
oh, Emily, what shall I do, when my sins thus rise Uybfid 
array before me t No one can have more heart-sins to latent 
f than I have ; and I feel, deeply feel, that I have no merit 

righteousness whatever to counterbalance them, or sustain 
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my sinking heart, in the prospect of appearing beforea holy 
God." 

Emily pressed the hand of the sobbing girl, and, in a v6ice 
almost inarticulate from emotion, exclaimed, 

** The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin ; my 
dear, dear Rose, can you not trust to thatr 

The soft eyes of Rose were for a moment riveted on her 
friend's countenance, wkh an eamestneas, and intensity of 
attention, that almost startled her. Her very soul seemed 
rising to her lips; but, on a sudden, the glow of emotion was 
succeeded by the paleness of death ; she checked, with a 
painful eflbrt, the words that were struggling for utterance) 
and, pressing one hand on her heart, while the other covered 
her eyes^ she hurried into the house, as if she were afraid to 
trust herself any longer ia Emily's society. 

Emily's eyes fbllowed her with mournful interest, and then 
remained fixed on the ground, till she was aroused from her 
rh)erie by the approach of Lydia. Her fiice was flushed, and 
her eyes qiarkled with indignation. 

"Oh! EmiTy," she cried, "what do you think of these 
wicked priests 1 How can they thus wilfully deceive a poor 
creature at the point of death? Did'^ou not hear Madame 
d'E^fbrt say, that the eonfessor had joined in persuading poor 
Ther^se that her virtues would save her? Qh*! how dread-» 
fttl it is to trust in such men !" 

" It is, indeed, my love, an awful delusion, they would force 
on the po(V girl, for * by the deedtfof the law shall no flesh be 
justified ;' but it is, unfortunately, in strict accordance with 
the doctrines of their church." 

"But,,Emily, they mtut know better; they cannot 4^ in 
igmuiOMe, like the people they deceive ; for they are at liber- 
ty to Mil the Bible, and, therefore, cannot but see that what 
they WH|k is directly contrary to the word of God. And, oh ! 
how 0t4ie], how barbarous, to deceive at such an awful mo- 
ment ! I met the abbe Mery just now, going up stairs with 
Madame d'Elfort, and he spoke to me in his usual soft, in- 
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Binaating tone, but I felt 8o angry with him and his whole tn* 
ternity, that I could scarcely be civil to him ; and, when he 
had passed me, I felt very much inclined to tell him that he 
was an unfeeling, unprincipled deceiver.** 

*^0h! it is indeed an awful and cruel thing, to endeavour 
thus to crush the salutary convictions of sin, which the Holy 
Spirit mercifully imparts, and to hurry the soul blindfold to 
the brink of eternity ; but I hope apd trust the ' God of all 
grace' will have compassion on the intended victim, and, by 
liis Almighty power, foil th« machinations of her spiritual 
enemies. Let us pray .for her, my dear Lydia, that * the prey 
may be taken from the mighty.'* 

A few days glided sadly away, and Tberdse Beaulieu was 
no more. Her dissolution was announced by Madame d El- 
fort, with the additional information, ** that she had died like 
8 saint;" and this was all that Emily could learn, on a sab« 
ject which deeply and painfully interested her feelings. All 
the Roman Catholic pupils attended her funeral; she was 
buried in the church-yard of the village where her father*8 
property was situated ; flowers were strewn on her tomb^ and 
her virtues recorded on the marble. An involuntary gloom 
rested on the school Ibr a few days; Madame d'Elfort took 
advantage of it, to give occasional leetures, on the necessity 
of paying the utmost attention to the duties of religion and 
morality ; but the tide of every day occupations, pleasures, 
and pursuits, soon rolled over the faint impression produced 
by the death of a school-feUow ; and, in a short time Therese 
Beaulieu was almost entirely forgotten. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

TRAITS OF CHARACTER. 

Jadge not, that ye be not judged ; for, with what judgment ye judge, ye 
shall be judged, and with what measoie ye mete, it shall be measured 
to you again.— Matt. vu» 3, % 

\ 

Thsbjs was one English girl, lateljT arrived in the school, 
whose manners, from the first, made her the object of general 
dislike. Maria Leslie was a girl of considerable abilities, and 
vety warm feelings ; but she had been spoiled by a French 
education, and the mismanagement of a mother who did not 
understand her character. There was an originality abOut 
her, which led her into a thousand errors, and made her com- 
mit a thousand absurdities ; but her mind only required direc- 
tion, and might easily have been guided into such paths 
as would, unaer the Divine blessing, have made her both a 
shining and a useful character. But, alas! she was left to 
wander in wild disorder, like a star that has lost its orbit. 

Maria had been deficient in her lessons, one Saturday af- 
ternoon, and the penalty of her disobedience was a prohibition 
against her attending public worship the next day. Her 
friends were astonished and alarmed at this punishment, for 
it was one which had never yet been inflicted on any pupil. 
Emily attempted to remonstrate with Madame d'Elfort ; but 
she was inflexible, and alleged, as her reason, that she was 
convinced this privation would be a greater mortification to 
Miss Leslie, than any other she could condemn her to. Emily 
was, therefore, obliged to give up the point ; and poor Maria 
had a long task, of several pages in her French grammar, 
given her first to copy three times over, and then to commit 
to memory, before the French girls and teachers returned 
&om mass. 
15 
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The Protestants departed, and their conversation, daring 
the walk, naturally turned on the new mode of punishment 
adopted by Madame d'Elfort 

" It is yeiy shameful," said Anna Lushington, with more 
indignation than seemed consistent with her easy, indolent, 
and good-natured character. •* But I am sure it is not of hei 
own invention ; I feel almost certain that it came first from 
Mademoiselle Mornay*s suggestion.** 

** What makes you think so T m^tuired Emily. 

** Madame d'Elfbrt's general character and conduct,** re- 
plied Anna. « She attaches too much importance to the per- 
formance of every religious duty, to wish to throw any im- 
pediment in the way of our dcnng the same. But does not 
that disagreeable Mademoiselle Momay always do every 
thing she can, to interfere with oor religion !** 

*' That is true," said Emily, " but even Madame d'Elfort, 
kind and comparatively liberal as she is, cannot have many 
scruples on the subject; for, as she believes us to be under 
the influence of most dangerous heresy, her conscience is 
more likely to approve than condemn any hindrance, which 
does not amount to a positive breach of her promised non- 
interference." 

**0h! yes," observed Lydia, "and that, I suppose, is the 
reason why we are always prevented from going to church, 
whenever a cloud in the sky, a little wind, or any other pre- 
text, can be found for detaining us at school. That is not the 
system she pursues for herself, nor would she suffer the Bo- 
manists to stay away from their church, for such trifling 
causes ; for I heard her once tell you, Emily, that she wooM 
take them to mass, even if it were raining stones from 
heaven." 

•* It is a matter of conscience with Madame d'Elfort," ob- 
served Caroline; "for her religion teaches her that it is a 
deadly sin to absent one's self from public worship, for any 
other cause than illness, or some very serious obstacle." 

" They are very conscientious in the discharge of leligioiH 
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duties,*' remarked Eliza Kaimes, an interesting girl of thir* 
teen ; ^ I aaw Madame d'Elfort, last winter, take the French 
grirls to mass, at six o'clock, on a dreadfblly inclement morn* 
ing, when the enow was lying thick and deep on the ground. 
It was piercingly cold, and so dark, that they were obliged 
to carry small tapers in their hands, to light them to the 
cathedral ; and it strnck me then, that it would be wellr if we 
were all as zealous in the exercise of our religion, as they 
tie in dieirs." 

" Yon are right, my love,'* rejoined Emily, •* they never 
once neglected the morning mass, whatever might be the 
inclemency of the weather; and their conduct, in this, as 
welt as in many other particulars, certainly holds out a most 
ia^>resBlve lesson to us^ who are blessed with the knowledge 
of a purer faith, and the possession of very superior advan- 
tages." 

The next Sunday, soon after their return from chapel, 
several of the girls ran up to Emily, to entreat her interces-^ 
don, in favour of the same unfortunate young lady. 

^ She has fallen into greater disgrace than even last Sun- 
day," said Lydia. ** She and one of the day-scholars had, 
somehow, ^ possession Ojf one of those little pictures which 
tiie French call images^ and which are given to the younger 
children, as rewards for learning the Popish catechism. It 
represented Saint Ther^ with a cross in her hand, a glory 
round her head, and a number of angels clustering around! 
her. The two girls amosed themselves with laughing at it, 
and the day-scholar suggested, that they should write some- 
thing on the back of it Maria Leslie, who is ever ready to 
do anj thing foolish, instantly eaqght at the idea, and wrote 
^ St Therdsa, you are as much a saint as I am." And to 
this she had the madness to sff^ her name, and then left it 
somewhere in the school-room. Mademoiselle St Andre has 
just found it, and you may imagine what a rage she is in. 
She has sent tho culprit to her room, and declares, in spite 
of all our entreatiei^ that she will put the picture into Madame 
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d'Elfbrt*8 hands, the moment she returns from charch. You 
may guess that the result will be som6 dreadful punishment; 
but it is not so much for her that we care, for she deserves it, 
and her thouglillessnesB is enough to put any one out of pa- 
tience ; but we know that the mischief will not stop there. 
It will create a prejudice, in Madame d*£!lfort*s mind against 
us all ; and wo shall be exposed to more taunts and vexations 
than ever, from the Roman Catholics. Do, fimily, go down, 
and try to soften Mademoiselle St Andre, or Miss Leslie's 
offence will be visited upon us all, by the loss of some of oar 
privileges.'* 

•* Maria has, indeed, acted wrong," replied Emily, ** for die 
had no right to cast an insult on the religion of those with 
whom she resides, and if we wish the Romanists not to inter- 
fere with our faith, we must remember that it is our duty to 
show the same forbearance towards theirs. I am very loth 
to ask any favour from Mademoiselle St. Andre, for I know j 
she dislikes me; but I will endeavour to forget self, and see 
if I can persuade her not to mention the circumstance to 
Madame d'Elfort." 

She was, however, completely unsuccessful in this attempt; 
the teacher was, perhaps, not sorry to have an opportunity of 
mortifying her ; and she declared, thai her conscience would 
not allow of her passing over so great an insult in silence. 
The utmost consternation now rejgned among the English; 
but their hopes were somewhat revived, by the entrance of 
Madame d'Arblay. To this indulgent lady Emily immediately 
represented the case, acknowledging the impropriety of Miss 
Leslie's conduct, but entreating her intercession, to avert the I 
consequences of Madame d'Elfort's displeasure. Madame' 
d'Arblay was, at first, extremely indignant ; but at length she 
consented to speak to Mademoiselle St. Andre. She request-j 
ed her silence on the subject, as a personal favour to hersel fj 
and, as the teacher could not resist this plea, she reluctantly 
promised to spare Miss Leslie, on condition that she should 
-'rite twelve French verbs, as a punishment for her oflfencej 
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The thoughtlessness of Maria Leslie that very evening 
drew upon her a severe reprimand from Madame d*£lfort, for 
having left her Bible in the dining-room. That lady took 
occasion, from this circumstance, to inform her Protestant 
pupils, that, as several of the French yonng ladies were learn- 
ing English, she should consider those guilty of a serious 
offence, who «hould leave their English Bibles within reach 
of any of them. French Bibles being strictly prohibited in 
the house, she had no fear of theif reading such. 

But poor Maria's heedlessness was almost incorrigible. 
She was in possession of a copy of Miss Kennedy's beautiful 
tale, entitled ** Father Clement." Of this book she was ex- 
tremely fond, and so indeed were all the other English girls. 
It was a great favourite with every one, and Emily felt thank- 
ful that it had been introduced into the school ; for she be- 
lieved that its striking expos^are of Popish errors had, under 
the divine blessing, greatly contributed to diminish their in- 
fluence, on the minds of her school-fellows. This cherished 
book had hitherto been guarded, with the most jealous. care, 
from the prying curiosity of the French; but Maria carelessly 
left hers in the salon, and Mademoiselle Momay seized it 
It was conveyed to Madame d'Elfort, who did not think pro- 
per to make any publiik observations on the subject, but the 
book never re-appeared ; and the other girls carefully locked 
up theirs for safety. 

They were returning from a walk, a few days after this, 
when they met another party of the scholars, who had gone to 
church with Madame d'Elfort To Emily's surprise, they 
passed each other without speaking, or the slightest mark of 
recognition. Emily was going to address Rose, who glided 
past her with her eyes bent on the ground, when her arm was 
forcibly pulled by Anna Lushington, who, at the same time, 
placed her hand on her lips. As soon as the two parties had 
thus silently passed each other, Anna exclaimed in a whisper, 

" What coufd you be thinking of, Emily 1 You have been 
Tery near exposing yourself to a tremendous reprimand, and 
16* 
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tempting poor Rose to oommit a great sin. Do yoa not see 
that they are performing atationsr* 

*^ I don't know what you mean, Anna ; pray explain yoor- 
ieir 

«*What! yoa don^t know what ttations are! Then, I 
must tell yon, that you may not commit the same blunder 
again. The young ladies are under a vow, or engagement, 
to repeat a certain number of prayers at every church in the 
town, and other places specified, l^ese are called staiions^ 
and they are bound not to utter a single word between each. 
Now, then, you see the motive of their silence, and what a 
dreadful crime it would have been to interrupt it." 

<*I do; — but, dear Anna, doeei not this remind yoa of the 
Pharisees, whom our Lord condemned, because they * lored 
to pray standing in the synagogues, and in the comers of the 
streets, that they might be seen of men V " 

Anna smiled at th^ question, without answering it, and, 
with an expressive shrug of her graceful shoulders, fell back 
among her companions. 

They had now reached tibe public square of the town, 
when suddenly a procession of priests appeared, carrying the 
host with its accustomed pomp. An immediate halt was 
made, and the teachers, with the few Roman Catholics in the 
party, insUntly fell on their knees. The Protestants re^ 
mained standing behind them, and Emily felt her han^ sud- 
denly grasped by some one. It was little Eliza Eaimes, whose 
pale check, and trembling limbs, ^betrayed a state of great 
nervous agitation. **0h! save me, save me, dear Miss 
Mortimer I" she whispered. **That tyrannical Miss Momay 
has been trying to make me kneel. I happened to be near 
her, and she pulled my frock so hard, that she almost dragged 
me down on my knees. I was so frightened, that I could 
scarcely resist ; but I determined not to be guilty of idolatry, 
and I have at last succeeded in forcibly breaking from her, 
and running to you for protection.*' 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

TH£ ENGLISH TEACHER. 
One rimier dattroyeth mueb food.— Boou!* ut. 1& 

Thcks were now about twenty Bnglieh girls in the school, 
and another addition was made to their ntimber, in the penoa 
of a little girl, six years old, the daughter of the distressed 
family for whom a contribution had been made among <their 
oooatrymen, some time before. The abb6 Mery, who had 
already done much for them, now carried his generosity still 
fiirther, by taking on himself the care of this chihi, and 
placing her with Madame d'Elfort for her education. 

Aa the protegee of a Roman Catholic priest, little Fanny 
Wileon was re>baptized in the cathedral, (her former baptism 
being considered of no value whatever,) and the name of 
Mary added to her own, in order to place her under the pro^ 
tection of the Virgin. She was, of course, immediately initi* 
ated into all the rites and observances of the Romish church, 
and made to learn its catechism, preparatory to her being 
introduced to auricular confossioa. 

This catechism was regularly recited, and commented 
upon, once or twice every week, in the school-room; and, 
though the English girjs were, of course, exempted from the 
necessity of learning it, yet care was taken that they should 
not lose the advantage of bearing all its doctrines. The time 
selected was in the afternoon, when all the pupils were seated 
at their needle^work, and when the silence in the school-rooa 
was so profound, that not one word was lost The different 
questions and answers were explained with great care, and 
often enlarged upon, in a manner which, it was supposed, 
must triumph over all objections, so that the Protestant pupils, 
from this constant repetition, gradually became almost as 
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laughed at, and tlireate of complaining to Madame d^Elibrt, 
which, as the never executed them, were equally disregarded. 
This contempt for her authority excited her utmost Indig- 
nation, and she loudly declared, that the young ladies were 
the wont behaved, and most troublesome pupils^ she had 
erer known, complaining at the same time, that they made 
her life miserable. On this occa^on, Bmily attempted to 
oonvinee her, that the evil arose chiefly from the defects of 
her system. She assured her that if they read bet one chap- 
ter, and did it in a more deliberate and serious manner, it 
would be far more likely to prodlice a beneficial effect on 
their minds; that their attention might be fixed, and their 
feelings mterested, by mmple questions, or familiar ezplana" 
tions, introduced in the way of conversation. She alluded ts 
the favourable results of this practice as existing before JAiss 
Bradford's arrival; and, though she was (ireful not to say any 
thing which could imply a censure of the teacher's eonduet, 
she endeavoured to excite an interest in the welfare of the 
children, which, she hoped, might with the divine blessing, 
be productive of a gradual improvement in JS^ss Bradford's 
views and feelings. But she soon found that, in venturing 
thus to advise, she had reckoned too confidently oti that lady's 
good sense and candour. Miss Bradford at first ridiculed her 
iMggestions; and, when Emily*i3 anxiety led her to press die 
subject still more olosely cm her attention, she was offended at 
what she called her interference, and declared she Would 
ilot be dictated ta Emily, Uierefore, was compelled to aban- 
don all hope of improvement in the ^stem^ and bitterly did she 
weep over the sad change which had thus taken place. 

Emily's feelings of sorrow were so acute, ^that she was glad 
fo fly from a scene that she could not bear, by accepting the 
kind invitation of scmie English friends in the town, and spend' 
ingthe Sunday at their house. Caroline and Lydia acoompa* 
aied her, and happy indeed did they esteem tiiemselvesr in 
behig thus fiivoured with an opportunity of enjoyii^ a qnet 
id Sabbath4ike afternoon. 
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Major and Mrs. Fortescue were amiable, excellent and se- 
rloos people, and their extreme kindness to the ooosins exci- 
ted their liveliest gratitade. Their house had ever been a 
pleasant resort to them, but now it was an ark of refuge, from 
the overwhelming feelings of regret for past enjoyments, and 
disgust at the want of every thing like devotion, in the hal- 
lowed fiiervjces they had so long looked forward to with reve- 
rence and delight 



CHAPTER XXIL 
TH5 COUNTRY PARTY. 

Can open me in the day of trouble ; I will deliver thee, and thou ihalt glo 
rifyme.— PsAtMl. 15. 

Madaxb d'Eltobt had long promised her young ladies the 
pleaaare of a pio-nic party, and was only waiting for a fine 
holiday to fulfil her promise. The following Thursday was 
DOW fixed apon for tha^ purpose, and many were the wishes 
fm favourable weather on that important occasion. The 
yoong people, with that eagerness of anticipation peculiar to 
their age, conld scarcely talk, or even think, of any thing 
else for more than a week beforehand, and the eve of the 
loog^wished-for day was employed in numerous little prepa- 
rations, and nnmberless conjectures on the probable state of 
the atmosphere on the morrow. The opinions were various; 
bat two or three of the French girls positively affirmed that 
the weather would be delightful, and, on being asked to give 
their reasons for this assertion, replied, that they had for the 
last three days, repeated three Ave Marias and three Pater 
NoMtera^ in order to obtain that favour from the Virgin. A 
general smile was visible on the countenances of the English, 
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as they lutened to tbis declaration ; but I^rdia observed to 
Emily, that she thought this instance of mistaken devotioo 
ought to remind them of the apo6tIe*s injunction,— ^ In every 
thing, by prayer and supplication, with thanksgiving, let your 
requests be made known unto God !*' 

Emily assented, and the con venation then turned on the 
death <^ a priest, that had taken place ia the morning. He 
was to be buried th« next day, and was then lying in state, 
dressed in his splendid sacerdotal costume, with a crucifix in 
one hand, and a mass-book in the other, as if he were just 
going to celebrate that pompous rite of the Romish church. 
Mademoiselle St. Andre had promised to take a few of the 
young ladies to witness the sight, and Rose de Liancourt now 
invited Emily to «join them. This, however, she declined; 
for to her apprehension, there was something horrible and re- 
volting, in the idea of thus decking out a corpse in the liabili- 
ments and attributes of the living. Caroline, however, went, 
and so did a few others of the English, who, on their return, 
related that the dead body was placed in a sitting posture, 
and that Caroline had been so shocked at the sight, that she 
had nearly fainted. Emily immediately went up to her; but 
she was in close conversation with Sophia Dorviile, and, with 
a sinking heart, the friend of her childhood retreated from the 
room. 

The whole party set out about nine o'clock, as they had to 
walk to the outskirts of the town, where they were to take 
possession of their clumsy vehicles. They were met on the 
road by the funeral procession of the deceased priest, which 
was proceeding to the cathedral. The corpse was carried in 
an open coffin, with the face and hands uncovered. Madame 
d*Elfort immediately stopped, and all the Roman Catholics 
joined her in making the sign of the cross, and repeating, in 
a low voice, a prayer for the dead. The most profound si- 
lence prevailed among them, for some time after they had 
lost sight of the cortege ; and before it was interrupted, iheir 
attention was again attracted by another memento of mortal- 
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ity. At the door of a small hoase was placed a child's coffin, 
and near it stood a bason of holy water. Every Roman Catho- 
lic, on pa8sin|r it, dipped her finger in the water, and, after 
croeeing herself, sprinkled a few drops on the coffin, muttering 
a prayer at the same time. A woman, who sat by the coffin, 
observing that Emily passed, without complying with this 
oeceesary ceremony, darted at her a look of furious indigna* 
tion, and exclaimed, "You are not a wetf-wisher to the soul 
of the innocent*' 

Our young friends now entered the village, and resolved to 
examine its small, antique-looking church. In passing through 
the church-yard, they were somewhat shocks, by the sight 
of two spaces, inclosed on each side of the back door, and 
filled with human bones, whitening in the air. They turned, 
with an involuntary shudder, from these miniature charnel- 
hoases, and entered the church, which, like all Roman Ca- 
tholic places of worship, was always open during the day. 
Its interior was of very simple and unpretending character, 
with but few attempts at ornament, and those of the rudest 
kind. The friends sat down in front of its ancient altar, and 
Lydia proposed that they should read aloud a chapter from 
the Bible. 

<* These old walls," she said, " have never echoed to the 
soimd of the gospel ; let its sacred voice be now heard within 
them. There is, to me, something delightful in the idea. Do, 
Emily, lend me your pocket^bible." 

The whole party smiled at this fiinciful suggestion; but it. 
was not opposed ; and Lydia read aloud the fourth chapter 
of the first epistle to Timothy, in which the hand of inspira- 
tion has briefly sketched some of the distinguishing features 
of the Romish apostacy. She then turned to the eighth of 
the Romans, and read also that beautiful exposition of scrip- 
ture truth, and Christian privileges. Her auditors were rapt 
in silent awe, for there was a feeling of melancholy, yet ele- 
vating solemnity, oonnected with the sound of the gospel in 
that spot . It struck on their hearts like the voice of an ac- 
^46 
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euBi&g witness, and painfal was the conviction, that every 
word uttered was a sentence of fearful condemnation* against 
the fiilse and soul-deluding religion whose idolatroos rites 
were daily performed in that place. 

Lydia finished her reading, and exclaimed, as she rose from 
her rude seat, 

*' Well, Emily, the gospel has now heen heard within this 
ancient pile, and heard, I suppose for the first time, in its pure 
and unmixed simplicity. What would the village-priest say, 
could he know what we have heen doing ? I presume he 
would think the inquisition itstif scarcely sufficient punish- 
ment for our temerity. But the time may come, when the 
gospel shall again resound, even amidst these time-honoured 
walls." 

**And the time will certairdy come," . replied Emily, 
M when that blessed gospel shall triumph over all thf delu- 
sions of Popery, and every other error; for *the earth shall 
he full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the 
sea.»" 

They now left the church, and rejoined their party, some 
of whom were amusing themselves on the lawn, while others 
were exploring the devious windings of a heautiful little 
labyrinth. After a collation under the trees, Madame d'£l- 
fort assembled all her company together, and led them away 
from the grounds, to examine an ancient fortification in the 
neighbourhood. The carriages were to take them up at this 
spot ; but what was the consternation of the governess, and 
the terror of all the pupils, when it became hut too evident 
to everyone that the drivers were, without one single excep- 
tion, in a state of most alarming inebriety ! Emily had been 
requested, in the morning, to take charge of the young ladies 
in her vehicle; but she now trembled at the responsibility 
of the task, with a drunken woman for their charioteer. 

She felt that there was, in fact, considerable hazard, for 

they had to pass a narrow bridge over a river, with no railings 

r parapet on either side; it was already becoming dusk, and 
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the night must close in, long before they could reach the 
town ; and, td add to the danger, their way lay across a part 
of the sea-shore, which was perfectly safe at low water, but 
rendered peculiarly perilous by the rapid and violent return 
of the tide. This passage might, indeed, be avoided, by 
taking a circuitous route; but their drivers were not in a 
Btate, either to judge of the practicability of passing the 
water, or to listen to the suggestions of prudence, by taking 
the longest road. The Protestant girls, in their terror, clung 
to Bmily, with that instinctive trust which even the most 
careless and unthinking always feel, in one whom they think 
more pious than themselves.— They all considered Emily as 
a Chrlstian,--a child of God ; and, though some of them 
might often ridicule her, as being « righteous over much," 
they neverthelete fancied themselves safer with her, than 
witih any one else. Thus it is that the world often pays an 
involuntary homage to Christian principle, and that the *' still 
small voice" of conscience bears an undeniable testimony to 
the blessedness and security of the Christian. 

It was impossible, however, for Emily to take all the appli- 
cants vi^ith her; and Madame d*Elfort, anxious to depart, 
hnrried them into different vehicles, with an authority that 
was not to be resisted. By this arrangement, two French 
girls were left to Emily, besides five English, among whom 
were Lydia, Hden, and Eliza Kaimes. Their journey was 
any thing but agreeable, owing to the insane freaks of their 
female driver. Twenty times did they see themselves on the 
point of being overturned, and the screams of the terrified 
girls completely bewildered Emily. She had the greatest 
tioable to prevent their springiig out, which, under existing 
circumstances, woald have been highly perilous. They had 
been galloping at such a rate, that they were now nearly a 
mile from the rest of the party; and Emily, feeling thus un- 
countenanced and unprotected, in a situation which threat- 
ened every moment to be productive of some serious accident, 
became so nervous and agitated, that it was only by a strong 
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eflfort, accompanied with fervent mental prayer for divine sup- 
port and direction, that she was enabled to recover 8ome de- 
gree of self-posseeBion. In vain did she apeak to the unhappy 
woman, and entreat her to moderate her speed, that the others 
might rejoin them : the madness of intoxication, and the desire 
to show the superiority of her horse and her driving, .rendered 
her insensible to all remonstrances. 

It is needless to say, that Emily was greatly alarmed, and 
even more so on account of her companions than herself. 
The terror of some of these poor girls amounted to agony, 
and, with the natural impulse of an awakened conscience, 
they had recourse to calling apon God. Emily, in the midst 
of her agitation, could not but remark the volubility with 
which the two girls were repeating their Latin orisons. She 
heard Louise Belville ask her companions, ** how mvaypatert 
and aves she had said V ** Fourteen," answered AmSlie de 
Brisac. " And I sixteen,** rejoined Louise ; upon which they 
both resumed, with increased rapidity, those " vain repetitions" 
which the God they sought to propitiate has so expressly for- 
bidden. Emily thought of the inspired declaration of Isaiah, 
" Lord, in trouble have they visited thee ; they poured out a 
prayer when thy chastening was upon them." She glanced 
at Helen and Lydia, who sat on each side of her. They were 
pale, but calm, and their upraised eyes spoke of fervent, 
though silent supplication. 

They now approached that part of the road v^ich crossed 
the narrow bridge, and Emily could not repress a shudder. 
Those who sat behind could not see the dangerous pass, owing 
to the carriages being covered, and the night having nearly 
closed in; and an expressive glance from Emily told her two 
friends that it was necessary to keep this knowledge from the 
others, who would certainly, in the frenzy of their terror, have 
juhiped out, in spite of all remonstrance; an action which 
would, almost inevitably, have been attended with dreadful 
consequences, as they could only get out in front, and the 
furious speed at which they were driven rendered such an 
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attempt perilous to the last degree. Emily laid her hand on 
the arm of the wretched woman, and, in a low voice, implored 
her to moderate her horse's pace, at least till they had passed 
the bridge. A wild laugh, however, was her only answer, 
and she lashed the poor animal, with frantic violence, to in- 
crease its speed. A look of unutterable meaning was ex- 
changed between the three friends ; not a word was spoken, 
bat their arms were linked in each other, with almost the 
energy of a death-clasp; and not a breath was drawn, till 
they had been whirled, with frightful rapidity, but still with- 
out any accident, across the dreaded bridge. 

A mutual embrace, mingled with tears of gratitude and 
rapture, was the first expression of their feelings, at this pro- 
vidential escape ; but Emily's anxiety and agitation had been 
GO intense, that she was now completely exhausted, and lay- 
ing her head on Lydia's shoulder, to still its agonized throb- 
bings, dhe closed her eyes in a kind of half swoon. 

In the meantime, the over-fatigued horse had stopped, in 
spite of his infuriated driver, and no blows could induce him 
to proceed. This favourable' circumstance enabled the other 
vehicles to come up with them, and Madame d'Elfort's unea- 
siness was relieved, by the assurance that they had sustained 
no injury. Their troubles, however, were not yet ended, for 
three of the. drivers now began to quarrel and fight among 
themselves, and the frantic woman, whom intoxication had 
rendered more ungovernable than the men, after disfiguring 
with her nails the face of one antagonist, in utter disregard 
of all attempts to stop the fray, completed her triumph, as she 
thought, by again applying the whip to the back of her ex- 
hausted horse, and compelling it to resume its gallop with the 
same insensate fury. The terror of the poor girls was almost 
as great as before; but the eye of a merciful Providence 
watched over their safety ; and though the wretched woman, 
in defiance of their renewed entreaties, refused to take the 
safe, circuitous road, which led to the gates of S ■ > and 
dashed, with reckless temerity, and in the dark, across th« 
16* 
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dangerons beach, their alarm was dissipated by observing that 
the tide, though rather higher than they could have wished, 
was not sufficiently so to impede their passage. The other 
drivers followed the example, and the party at length found 
themselves safely deposited at Madame d'filfort's gate, after 
a day in which enjoyment had been dearly paid for, by the 
most intense anxiety and terror. Madame d'Elfort was ill 
the next day, from the uneasiness she had endured ; and it 
was some time before Emily could recover from the nervous 
excitement, produced by her over-wrought feelings. 



CHAPTER XXin. 

SUNDAY TRIALS. 

If ye BOfifer for righteousness* sake, happy are ye; and be not afraid of their 
terror, neither be troubled.— I Pbtbk iii. 14. 

Several of the Roman Catholic boarders were preparing 
to attend the celebration of the Eucharist, and Rose, who was 
among the number, seemed now more reserved, and at the 
same time more dejected, than Emily had ever seen her. Hei 
sympathy for this amiable girl was of the tenderest kind, and 
Rose's affection for her was in no wise diminished ; but a seali 
a painful seal, was on the lips of both, and their conversations 
insensibly became less and less frequent. 

Emily was walking in the garden, engaged in lonely mn- 
sing,' when she found herself unexpectedly close to her friend, 
who was sitting alone in one of the arbours. It was impos- 
sible not to say something, and she approached, and greeted 
her with an affectionate smile. Rose replied to it by a silent 
embrace, but her eyes were full of tears. Emily did not ven- 
*'-^4i to inquire their cause, but fixing her eyes on her friend's 
\— a pretty, simple, French cap, which she was taste&Uy 
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ornamenting with white ribbons, she asked^ without well 
knowing what she said, for what purpose it was intended 1 

" To wear at the holy communion," replied Rose, " I pre- 
sume you are awar^ we take off our bonneta" 
"No," said Emily, "I did not know it; but tell me, dear 
Rose, do you receive the sacrament as many together as can 
kneel round the altar, as we Protestants do, and as the chil- 
dren did at theirs/ communion; or is any other arrangement 
adopted, in ordinary cases 1" 

^ I cannot tell you. Miss Afortimet." 

** Cannot !-— will you allow me to ask why 1" 

''You know we must not converse on the subject of reli- 
gion," observed Rose, evidently doing violence to her feelings. 

"Bat my question, dear Rose, relates only to a matter of 
outward form ; it was simply dictated by curiosity, and cer- 
tainly involves no doctrine of your church." 

" Perhaps not, Emily, but I must not talk with you on any 
subject which is connected with religion, even in the remotest 
degree. I am forbidden to do so." 

" You astonish me. Rose! from whom can so unreasonable 
a prdiibition come 1" 

"Ask me no questions, I entreat yoUy.my dear friend ; for 
I cannot answer them, and you do not know how painfd it is 
for me to refuse you." 

As ^ose uttered these words, she took up her work, and, 
with a countenance expressive ctf the most touching sorrow, 
walked slowly away, and re-entered the house. Emily, of 
course, did not attempt to follow her, but she heaved a bitter 
sigh of regret and disappointment, and mentally breathed a 
prayer for her afflicted friend. It was evident that Rose's 
conscientious discharge of whatever she had been taught to 
consider a duty, had led her to acquaint her confessor with 
every particular of their friendly intercourse, and every con- 
versation which had occurred between them, and that the 
priest, with the jealous circumspection enjoined by his princi* 
pies, had thought it necessary to guard his young charge 
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against all danger, by exerting his autiiority, and restricting 
their intimacy wiUiin the narrowest bounds possible. 

The yoang ladies descended to the garden, bat a few of 
them gathered round Emily, and again expressed their regret, 
at the painful change in their once-delightfbl Sunday after- 
noon service. 

**I never witnessed any thing so scandalous,*' observed 
Miss Maxwell, with indignation. ** I certainly have seen the 
French girls look around them, while running over thehr un- 
meaning repetitions, and even listen to, and sometimes join 
.in, the conversation that was going on in the room; but I 
should never have expected to see Protestants, who have been 
taught that prayer is something more than counting bead^ 
and repeating words, behave in so disgraceful a manner.** 

** How thankful I am,'* exclaimed Lydia, **that my stay in 
this place will now be very short, and that papa will soon 
come to fetch us away." 

These words were scarcely uttered, when Lydia felt the 
pressure of a hand on her arm, and, turning round, die be- 
held the soft hazel eyes of Helen fixed on her countenance, 
with a look of tender reproach. 

*< How can you rejoice at your approaching departure, dear- 
est Lydia, wh^n you know that we shall then lose all the 
Christian society we are now favoured with, and shall then 
have BO one to advise or direct us in the right pathi When 
yx>u and Miss Mortimer are gone, Louisa will be the only se* 
rious friend I shall have here; but she is going away in two 
months, and then your poor Helen will indeed be left deso- 
late!" 

** My beloved Helen !" exclaimed Lydia, straining the sweet 
girl to her heart, and afiectionateiy kissing her tearful cheek, 
" forgive me, I beseech you, if my joy appears selfish ; but 
oven you cannot imagine how impatiently, how passionately I 
long to leave this detestable place. I have a presentiment,— 
TMrhaps a foolish one,-^that some misfortune will result from 
residence here; but oh! how fervently do I wish that 
ou and Louisa could depart with us !*' 
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** My dear HeleB,** said Emily, approachiDg, and taking her 
hand, **do not forget that you have in Jeaos < a friend that 
Bticketh cloaer than a brother.' * He will never leave yoa 
nor forsake you;* and you may confidently rely upon His pro- 
tection, His tenderness, and His love." 

Helen threw herself on Emily's neck, and wept silently 
and bitterly. Her heart was overwhelmed with sorrow, and 
she could not then realize the comfort of the promise. But 
it was now necessary to separate, and, wiping the tears from 
her eyes, she reluctantly joined the noisy groups in the gar- 
den. 

The annual distribatioo of prizes was af^roaching, and she 
had been selected, with several other young ladies, to sing a 
grand chorus on that important occasion. Madame d'Elfbrt 
had never yet heard it, and she now called them up, and re- 
quested them to sing it before her. They obeyed, and ranged 
themselves in a semi-curcle round their governess. Her 
quick eye soon perceived the absence of one, and she en- 
quired where Miss Douglass wasi Helen had kept her seat, 
at a little distance, but her changing colour betrayed the agi- 
tation of her feelinga Timid, confused, and gasping for 
breath, she had scarce the power to answer; but the strong 
feeling of duty, and the consciousness that she was acting 
right, upheld her. She rose, and walked up to Madame d'El- 
fort, who, with a stem and displeased countenance, command* 
ed her to take her piAce among the singers. Poor ]^elen's 
ooorage nearly forsook her, under that angry look ; but she 
remembered the Saviour's awful denunciation, against those 
who should be ashamed of Him, and, at length, with a violent 
effiMTt, addressed her governess, 

^ Have the goodness, I beseech you, Madame, to excuse 
me, for I cannot conscientiqnsly sing any thing but sacred 
music on the Sunday." 

Mesdemoiselles Momay and St Andre remained in close 
conversation with Madame d'Elfort, who seemed much in- 
censed at Helen's resistance; and the latter was evidently 
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desiroos of irritating her against Emily, whom she represent- 
ed as the sole caase of this opposition to her wishes. In tihia 
she partially succeeded ; for Madame d'Elfort again sent for 
the offender, and thus addressed her, — 

" I shall not say. Mademoiselle DooglasSp how much I have 
been surprised at your disobedience this day. You have rea- 
son to expect the punishment your conduct deserves; but you 
have assigned a scruple of conscience as your motive, and I 
respect the plea. I am fully convinced, however, that even 
your religion does not require such singularity of conduct,^ 
else, why should not all your fellow-Protestants be equally 
scrupulous 1 I know by whose influence it is, that these fiJse 
principles have obtained an ascendency over the minds of sev* 
eral of my pupils ; but I shall take care that such counsels be 
no longer given, not such interference again take jdace.— 
And now you may withdraw." 

Pale, cold, and tremblmg, Helen tottered from the spot, 
and hastened, as well as she was able, to warn Emily of th^ 
displeasure which she had thus involuntarily drawn upon her. 
But this intelligence had already been communicated to her 
by one or two of the young ladies, who had contrived to slip 
away, as soon as Madame d'Elfort's tremendous lecture was 
uttered. Emily was certainly not unmoved by the storm 
which seemed ready to burst on her head; but, though her 
governess's displeasure was a matter of no trifling impor- 
tance, in a place where every one stood in awe of her lightest 
word, she yet felt that the God she served would assuredly 
sustain her in the trial ; and her mmd recurred with confi- 
dence to that triumphant question of the apostle, ** If God be 
for us, who can be against us V* She was, therefcnre, enabled 
to comfort Helen, whose distress and agitation had found re- 
lief in a flood of tears, and to remind her of the inspired de- 
claration, ** If ye be reproached for the name of Christ, happy 
are ye." 

But poor Helen's feelings had been too highly excited to be 

'ly calmed, and a violent nervous headache compelled hex 
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to gfo to bed immediately. Emily's emotion was extreme, in 
the prospect of the dreaded conference with Madame d'Elfort, 
and she fancied every step that approached the room was hers. 
She had recourse to prayer, for divine support in this trying 
eidgency; but, though she felt re-aasured, and strengthened 
with a renewed sense of confidence in her heavenly Father, 
she found it impossiUe to repress entirely the involuntary tre- 
mours of nervous agitation. 

Bat a cloud of deeper gloom was. now about to burst over 
the heads of Emily and her cousins. A packet came from 
Mr. Mortimer, addressed to Madame d*£lfort, and enclosing 
letters for Caroline, Lydia, and Emily. These epistles con- 
tained the melancholy intelligence of the death of Mrs. How- 
ard, in a manner as sudden as it was distressing. The pain- 
ful truth was communicated by Madame 4*Elfort, with the 
utmost sympathy and tenderness. But what precautions can 
blunt the angui^ occasioned by the loss of a mother, — a kind, 
al^tionate, invaluable mother 1 Lydia's grief was deep, 
intense, and lasting; but Caroline's agony completely over- 
whelmed her. It brought on a fit of illness, from which she 
did not recover for some weeks. Emily sufibred too, for she 
had loved her aunt fondly and sincerely ; but she was enabled 
to subdue her grief, and exerted herself with earnestness to 
contort her aflUcted cousins. They listpned, with tearful at- 
tention, to the sweet voice of gospel consolation ; but while 
Lydia received it with humility and thankfulness, Caroline's 
heart seemed closed against its soothing and hope-inspiring 
accents. She evidently desired the society of Sophia Dor- 
ville, more than that of her sister or cousin ; yet the gloomy 
despondency of her mind was in no wise wlieved by their fre- 
quent conversations. At length, however, she resumed her 
scholastic duties, and seemed to look forward with pleasure to 
the arrival of her father, who had announced it as his inten- 
tion to spend some time in France for the restoration of his 
health, which had been much impaired by his grief for the 
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loss of a beloved wife, and to brin^ with him her two younger 
aiatera, whom he intended to place at school 

Major and Mrs. Fortescuei with their usual kindness, ire- 
quentlj invited the cousins to their house, and used every ex- 
ertion to cheer them. They were allowed to spend two or 
three days with these estimable firiends; and Mrs. Fortescue, 
thinking it would amuse Caroline, took them with her to 
pay a visit to a convent in the neighbourho^ of S It 

was situated in the centre of a large inclosed space, and ap- 
proached by a long avenue of trees. They entered a wide 
Gothic porch, and pulled the string of a bell which hung at 
the side of an inner door. There was a small square gra- 
ting in that door, and a shutter which ck>sed it on the in«de 
being slipped back, the head and veil of a nun appeared, and 
they were asked Iheir business. Mrs. Fortescue inquired for la 
mire Sainte Eupkrasiet and the portress then requested them to 
enter the parlour on the right hand. The dOor, however, was 
shut, and the young people looked round fi>r some one to open 
it They were not long kept in suspense ; a sprmg was 
touched from inside, and the door flew open to admit them. 
They entered, and seated themselves close to a double iron 
grating, which divided the small apartment into two eqoal 
parts. They had not waited long, when the nun they bad 
asked for made her appearance on the other side. She was a 
middle-aged woman, of prepossessing appearance, and the 
eyes of the cousins were instantly rivet«i upon her, with as 
intense a gaze as politeness would allow. Her dress consist- 
ed of a very long and full black woollen robe, confined at the 
waist by a leathern girdle, a white apron, a broad collar fall- 
ing over the bosom^ and a close cap, from which a long black 
veil descended even tt her feet. It was thrown back from 
her face, which, however, was almost concealed by a broad 
linen bandeau, which covered the forehead, and was then 
brought round the chin, in a manner that gave her almost the 
appearance of a corpse. From her girdle depended a long 
*^ck rosary, to which was attached a cross. 
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Her address was g^racefal, and her manners and conversa- 
tion polished. She spoke to Mrs Fortescae, as to an old 
triend, and to the young people with winning suavity. She 
mquired how they would like a convent life, and, on their ez- 
fnaoBg a great dislike to it, assured them they were under 
che influence of prejudice, for that it was, in reality, a life of 
terene and uninterrupted happiness. 

Mrs Fortescue requested to see some specimens of fancy- 
work, as she intended to make a few purchases ; and the sister 
hnmediately gave directions to that effect. A great number 
and variety of beautiful and ingenious articles, the work of 
the sisterhood, were exhibited, and the visitors* purchased 
severaL Sister Sainte Euphrasie then offered to show them 
an altar-cloth, which some of the nuns were embroidering for 
their chapel. This oflfer being accepted, Uw inner door of the 
convent was opened, and the two young nuns appeared at it, 
holding between them a frame on which was displayed a 
superb piece of embroidery, elegantly wrought in gold and 
silver thread, intermixed with silk of different colours. The 
visiiara admired it, and then took their leave ; but the cousins 
cast back many a look of mingled curiosity and interest, at 
the frowning walls of the convent, which inclosed so large a 
number of deluded human beings, formed for the duties and 
the enjoyments of social life, yet condemned, by the fatal in- 
fluence of an unscriptural systemn of ^ will-worship,*' to waste 
their youth, their energies, and their whole existence, in the 
gloomy, and useless solitude of a cloister. There was some- 
thing exceedingly painful in these reflections ; and this feel- 
ing was not diminished by the information which Caroline now 
communicated, — that her friend, Sophia Dorville, was resolv- 
ed to become a nun, as soon as her education was finished. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

TRUE FRIENDSHIP. 

To him that oid«reth hii converaation aright will I ihaw the salvatioB of 
God.— P14LM 1. 8S. 

EmLT was qaietly seated in her room, her attention deeply 
absorbed by an Italian book, which her master had recom- 
mended for her perusal, when a light, but hurried tap at her 
door, made her start, and she was surprised by the entrance 
of Rose. Her face was pale, and her eyes red with weeping. 
She sat down by her friend, and for some time neither of them 
spoke. At length Rose gasped out, 

**My dear, dear Emily, I am come to bid you farewell ! My 
father has sent for me, and he vows I shall not return to 
school. I shall be fetched in an hour, and I wish to spend 
this last hour with you. Perhaps we may never meet again !** 

She threw her arms round Emily's neck, and wept in silent, 
but deep and heartfelt anguish. Emily could not repress her 
own emotion, and her tears mingled plentifully with those of 
her friend. 

At length Rose raised herself from her disconsolate atti- 
tude, and exclaimed, with unwonted energy, 

**I can bear this constraint no longer. Perhaps I am 
wrong, in speaking to you on a subject which has long 
weighed heavily on my heart; I know I am transgressing the 
orders of those I ought to obey ; but I feel, at this moment, 
that I cannot be silent any longer. The distressing necessity 
of parting from you, — perhaps for ever, obliges me now to 
speak openly. Allow me then, my dear friend, to ask yoa a 
most important question. Have you any intention of becom- 
'- a Catholic r 
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**I, my dearest Rose ! Certainly not! But you surprise 
me, — what could possibly lead you to think I had apy such 
intention !" 

*' I scarcely know/' answered Rose, while her counten^ce 
assumed an expression of disappointment and dejection, '* but 
as you have often visited our churches, hospitals, and convents, 

I Uiought I hoped," she added, with a faltering voice, 

*< that some of the religieuses might have been the means of 
converting you." 

** My doing so has been chiefly owing to curiosity, and the 
interest naturally inspired by institutions so widely different 
from all I have before been accustomed to ; but I assure you 
that, far from being a convert to your religion, every thing I 
have seen and heard has only tended to confirm my senti- 
ments.** 

A slight shade of vexation, — almost of impatience, — crossed 
the pale, pensive brow of Rose, as she exclaimed, 

** How dreadful ! how distressing! Yet, if you would but 
examine the subject with attention, you might change your 
opinion. But I forget, perhaps you are not free to do so; 
peiliaps your parents might be seriously displeased, were you 
to change your religion. Are you quite sure they would 
notr* 

<* I cannot answer that question, dear Rose ; but why should 
1 seek for information, on a subject about which I have not 
the slightest doubt?" 

<* Yet if you would but inquire ! Is it not possible that you 
may be in error ? Oh ! believe me, you are ! 

^ Hush, my dearest Rose ! I fear we may be overheard. 
Is not Mademoiselle de Blangy in the next room 1" 

•* I believe she is, but that is of no consequence to me. I 
am about to be separated from you, and I must tell you all I 
think and feel, whatever may result from the avowal. You 
do not,— you cannot know the anguish I suffer on your ac- 
count, when I see you persisting in error on so momentous a 
subject I assure you that thought is a dagger to my heart. 
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Ob! do let me persuade you f she exclaimed, with the most 
affectionate earaestoess. 

** And can you suppose, my dearest Rose, that I feel less 
anxiety on your account, than you do on mine 1 Believe me, 
your spiritual state is equally distressing to me.'* 

** Oh ! no, no ! that cannot be ; for though you diffisr fiom 
us in so many material points, you have more than once ac- 
knowledged to me, that yo^ believe it is possible to be saved 
in the Catholic communion. You cannot, therefore, fed for 
me as I do for you ; for my religion teaches me that there is 
no salvation in any other, and," she added, with painful emo- 
tion, " that, if you remain in your errors, you must inevitably 
perish." 

**Well, my dear Rose, shall we examine the subject to- 
gether, and endeavour to ascertain, by the word of God, which 
of us is in the right way 1 Will yon consent to become my 
instructess, if I am in error V 

^ Oh ! no, I dare not attempt it ! I am not equal to such 
an undertaking : I am too young, too ignorant*' 

" Yet let me assure you. Rose, it is not learning that is re- 
quisite. Though I have no doubt on the subject, my mind is 
quite open to conviction. If you can but prove yoursenCi- 
ments from the Bible, I require no other test of troth. Only 
do that, and I shall embrace the Roman Catholic faith imme- 
diately.** 

u Would you indeed 1" inquired Rose, with animatfen. 

** Oh ! how easy it would be to satisfy you ! But no I 

am not sufficiently acquainted with the subject Yet I will 
propose another method, which, if you love me, and are really 
unprejudiced, you cannot refuse. Will you consent to con- 
verse with another person on the subject ?— with a priest, for 
instance 1 

Emily hesitated for a moment: there seemed somethiitg 
like temerity, in the idea of her encountering the learning, 
the subtlety, and ek)quence of a priest ; and she felt tempted 

decline the contest But she remembered the apostolic 
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iDJoDCtioD, ** Be ready always to give an answer to every one 
that asketh you a reason of the hope that is in you, with meek- 
ness and fear." She recollected also, that God had not un- 
freqaently " chosen the foolish things of the world, to con- 
found the wise,'* and resolved, for the sake of Rose, to trust 
in the promised assistance of God, and the truth and goodness 
of her cause. She therefore replied, 

<* I will, my dear Rose r-bring toe your confessor, or any 
one else you please. With the help of God and my Bible, I 
neither dread the trial, nor have any doubt of the result" 

** Thank you, thank you, dear Emily ; I shall beg of Mon- 
sieur de Beauvais, our venerable confessor, to do me the favour 
of undertaking your instruction." 

**But do not misunderstand me. Rose,— do not mistake my 
words. Let not Monsieur de Beauvais imagine that it is my 
own request, or that I have any doubt on the subject I 
again repeat it, I am perfectly convinced of the superiority 
of Protestantism ; I have no more doubt of it, than I have that 
the sun is now enlightening the sky. It is for y<ntr sake alone 
that I submit to the trial, and, therefore, the request to Mon- 
sieur de Beauvais must come entirely from yourself." 

*' I understand you, dear Emily, and shall take care to re- 
present it in the proper light." 

** But allow me, my friend, to make one observati<m on 
something you have said. I do indeed believe it possible for 
a Roman Catholic to be saved ; for your church still retains 
some of the great truths essential to salvation, though she 
has fearfully disfigured and added to them ; and I trust there 
are many sincere Christians in her communion, who, in the 
midst of much darkness and error, exercise a saving reliance 
on those blessed truths. But this does not alter my opinion 
of the system. I believe you to be in error, and under great 
delusion, which renders your salvation much more difficult, 
and your situation a dangerous one. I, therefore, only consent 
to the discussion you propose, on condition that you shall be 
present at it, unless forbidden by your friends." 
17* 
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** Well, I agree to that condition, and shall be bat too happy 
if we succeed. Oh ! what joy forme, if I could but see yoa 
a Catholic!*' 

•• I do not think, dear Rose, yoo will ever have that plea* 
sore. However, I am willing to abide the test of my princi* 
pleSi Let Monsieur de Beauvais come with temperate argu- 
ment, and with the Bible in his hand ; I shall hear him with 
candour ; and I again repeat, I do not fear the result Bat, 
remember, I will pay no deference to the authority of oood- 
cils, or the traditions of men; I acknowledge no other standard 
of religion than the word of God, and that alone shall decide 
the contest" 

It was now time for Rose to depart; but the sepaiatioD 
of the friends was rendered much less painful, by the arrange- 
ment which had just been made. The eyes of Rose sparkled 
with delight, at the thought of Emily's conversion ; which, 
to her sanguine imagination, appeared little less than certain; 
and Emily, though she knew that conversion is the work of 
God alone, could not help indulging a hope, that the di^ 
eussion m question might, through the bleasrog of Him 
** without whom nothmg is strong, nothing is holy," he the 
means of leading her friend to inquire into the truth of those 
dogmas, by which she had hitherto been kept in bondage. 

Emily was delighted, a few days after, to see Rose retom 
to school, and still more so, when she perceived * that her 
countenance was more cheerful than formerly, and that her 
reserve seemed, at last, to have entirely disappeared. Sie 
.immediately sought an opportunity of being alone with Emfly, 
and entered into conversation with her, on the subject of her 
own situation and feelings. 

** You can scarcely imagine, my beloved Emily," said sfae^ 
"how happy I am at this moment Joy has so long been a 
stranger to this poor heart, that I feel as if I were in a de- 
lightful dream, and sometimes fear I shall lose all my bappi^ 
ness on awaking. You will, I am sure, sympathize with me, 

*\en I tell you that my dear fiither seems at last to have 



I 
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'came to himself,' and to a sense of his duty. He has dis- 
covered the true character of the wicked woman, who has so 
long governed and held him in thralL He has solemnly pro> 
miaed to dismiss her, and she is to leave the house, as soon as 
he has made arrangements for her future provifijion in a distant 
province. It was my earnest wish to remain at home, during 
the intervening time, as the influence which it has pleased 
heaven to give me over my father's mind might have contri- 
buted to confirm his good resolutions ; and, besides^ 1 feared 
that Madame Gerard's malice might be wreaked on my dear, 
helpless, unofiending mother. My uncle, however, would 
not hear of my remaining under the same roof with her ; and, 
as mf confessor also thought it more consistent with propriety 
that I shottld return to school, I have reluctantly yielded, on 
their promising to keep a watchfiil eye over my poor mamma's 
oomtbrt" 

Emily expressed her sincere pleasure at this intelligence, 
and Rose resumed, 

^ 1 scarcely need tell yoo, my dear friend, that I have been 
very miserable, — so much so, indeed, that I had, at one time, 
almost resolved to take the veil in a convent, that I might be 
enabled to devote myself entirely to a life of prayer for my 
unhappy family. The only consideration that withheld me^ 
was tiie helpless situation of my beloved mother and sister. 
But DOW, I look forward to the sweet hope of devoting myself 
to the comfort of the dear invalid, and the education of my 
darling Claire. And, my kind friend, I have preferred my 
request about you to good Monsieur de Beauvais, and he has 
consented to converse with you the first day he is at leisure. 
Oh ! what happiness, my beloved Emily ! it is almost too 
much for your poor Rose !" 

Emily smiled at the fallacy of her expectations on the 
latter subject, but did not wish to damp the ardour of her 
joy. The bell now summoned them back to the house, but 
as they were entering, they met Madame d'Elfort, who, passmg 
her arm round Emily's waist, drew her again into the garden. 
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** My dear child,** said she affectionately, <* I have long 
obeerved with pleasure the intimacy between yon and Rose 
de liancourt, and cannot refrain from congratalating yoa on 
having secured such a friend. Rose is, indeed, a most supe- 
rior girl, — one among a thousand. I have found it quite a 
privilege to be entrusted with the education of so pious, so 
angle-hearted, and heavenly-minded a being. Her sister, 
who was also my pupO, was a saint,— almost an angel upon 
earth ; and Rose is little less. Marie was early transplanted 
to the garden of paradise, and I cannot but fear that our sweet 
Rose will not be long an earthly flower. She lives but for 
her family, and would have devoted herself to a cloister, that 
she might pray for them continually, had not her confessor 
persuaded her that her mother's and sister's happiness, and 
perhaps her father's conversion, would be better secured by 
her remaining with them. Monsieur de Beauvais has fre- 
quently told me, that he never had under his charge a young 
person so eminently conscientious, so pure in heart and soul, 
and, at the same time, so thoroughly humble, so fervently 
devoted to God. Indeed, so uncommon and intense is her 
inety, that he does not hesitate in avowing his firm belief, 
that she is intended by God for some great and meritorious 
work,-^-some singular and exalted destiny." 

Emily's tears silently bore witness to the interest and emo- 
tion with which she heard these pnuses of her friend. Ma- 
dame d'Elfort's being summoned away prevented the neces- 
sity of a reply ; but she mentally exclaimed, as she retraced 
her steps to the house, ** Dear, dear Rose ! may the 'Sun of 
Righteousness' arise on your soul, and the Holy Spirit * guide 
you into all truth,' and that, indeed, will be a glorious and a 
blessed destiny!" 
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CHAPTER XXV, 
A CHANGE OF RESIDENCE. 

In mil thy ways acknowledge Him, and He ihall direct thy patbi.^ 
Paov.m.0. 

Thb next fortnight was a time of separation and mourning, 
in Madame d'Elfort's establishment Miss Maxwell and one 
of her sisters^ Anna Lushington, and two of the Misses Dan- 
versy left the sphool not to return, and Emma and Louisa Sel- 
wyn were also unexpectedly summoned home, in consequence 
of their mother's illness. Rose de Liancourt was on the eve 
of her departure; and the arrival of Mr. Howard, with his 
two younger daughters, was the signal for Emily, Carolinoi 
and Lydia's also bidding &rewell to the circle of which they 
had so long f<Mrmed a part / 

Caroline wept with overpowering emoticm, on embracing 
her &ther and sisters, and Lydia was almost wild with joy, 
though her transports were mixed with many tears, at the re- 
collection of her departed mother. But the greatest anxiety 
was excited, in the minds of both his daughters and niece, by 
the evident alteration which had taken place in the appear- 
ance of Mr. Howard. He was pale, thin, and weak, and 
seemed not to have recovered his spirits. They trusted, how- 
ever, that, when he had rested from the fatigue of travellmg, 
he would look more like himself. They had a long conversa* 
tion with him, in which he informed them that his wife had, 
during her short illness^ requested to see their friend Mr. 
Morton, and that his visits and ministrations had been a source 
6[ great comfort to her, in her dying moments. 

Lydia clasped her hands, and raised her eyes to heaven, 
with unutterable thankfulness, and Emily's heart swelled with 
grateful joy, while Caroline hung down her head, and coo* 
tinued to weep in silence. 
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Mr. Howard resolved to remain a few days at S ' , and 
then to take his daughters and niece to Paris, where he would 
place Henrietta and Julia at school, and afterwards make a 
small tour with Emily, Caroline, and Lydia. It was bat too 
evident that his health was declining; but much benefit was 
anticipated from this proposed excursion. 

The day was now fiist approaching, when the young people 
were to separate from the little society in which they had 
moved for upwards of a year. There is something very sad 
in the breaking up of schook^issociations. A number of young 
persons are brought together under the same roof; they en- 
gage in the same occupations, participate in the same joys 
and sorrows, enjoy the same privileges, live v\ the most ft- 
miliar and sisterly intercourse, and sometimes contract the 
closest and most endearing friendships. A few years roll on, 
and they are separated ; one beloved ftce disappears after 
another; and their places are supplied by others, until the 
whole society assumes a new aspect The persons who once 
composed it are scattered on the face of the earth ; the links 
of familiar intercourse are broken asunder; and oh! bow 
seldom do those of friendship endure ! It may be said with 
truthf that many school-intimacies are but the effects of inex- 
perience and misplaced affection, and, therefore, being inex- 
pedient, are better dissolved. Yet it is melancholy to wit- 
ness the utter indifference, the cold salutation, if not the 
averted eye, and contemptuous look, between those who once 
shared the same chamber, and seemed almost to have but one 
heart 

Emily felt all this, as she looked round on her young com' 
panions; but her heart melted in peculiar sympathy for 
Helen, who seemed almost overwhelmed by the thought of 
the heart-solitude in which she was soon to be left. She ex- 
pressed an earnest desire to accompany Emily and Caroline to 
the Lord's table, the following Sabbath,— the last they were 
to spend at Madame d'Elfort's. She had never yet partaken 
nf that solemn ordinance ; and Emily felt it her duty to impress 
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on her mind the necessity of coming^ to it in humble faith, 
and with a sincere resolution of devoting herself to God. 
She found her timid, fearful and self-abased, but anxiously de- 
sirous of coming t6 Christ alone for salvation, and of living to 
his glory, by walking in the ** narrow way that leadeth unto 
life." 

Miss Bradford was to spend that afternoon with some 
friends, and several young ladies expressed the greatest plea- 
sore at this circumstance, as they hoped to enjoy a comforta- 
ble hour of serious devotion, with Emily once more as their 
leader and instructress. Before she began to read prayers, 
however, Emily spoke a few words of mild reproof to several 
of the young kdies, whom she knew to have behaved irreve- 
rently durmg the service, since it had been conducted by 
Miss Bradford, and . expressed a hope that they would not 
again be guilty of so great a sin. Some of them hung down 
their heads, ashamed of their conduct; Fanny Gordon, and 
one or two more, exchanged looks of resentment; but the 
others endeavoured to extenuate their fault, by saying that 
Miss Bradford herself had no religion, and did not set them a 
good example. Emily, however, entreated them to remem- 
ber that, even if it were so, her sin would not lessen or ex* 
cuse theirs, and that " every one must give an account of him- 
self to God." They promised to be more attentive in future, 
and their behaviour on the present occasion was certainly 
most decorous. The greatest seriousness prevailed during 
the prayers, and when they read a chapter in the manner to 
which they had before been accustomed, conversing on it as 
they proceeded, the greater number seemed to enter into the 
subject with deep and lively interest. 

Emily then read the Missionary Prayer, for the last time ; 
for, as Miss Bradford had refused to enter into their mission- 
ary plan, it was necessary that their little association should 
be dissolved. A last collection was made, and the whole 
amount of their fund, which was indeed but a trifle, compara- 
tively considered, was entrusted to Emily, who the next day 
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tmumitted it to Mrs. Somerrille^ for the benefit of the Cfaurch 
MIsBionary Society. 

It was then agreed that this, their last solemn meeting, 
aboald be concluded, as formerly, by singing a hymn, which 
was chosen by mutual consent. It was one from an old col- 
lection, but was considered peculiarly appropriate to their 
present circumstances. It began with these words^ 

Our hearts by love together knit, 

Cemented, Joined in one. 
One hope, one heart, one mind, one voiee, 

'T is heaven on earth begun. 

And ended with the following lines^ 

And when Thou mak*8t Tliy Jewels up. 

And sett'st Tbjr starry erown ; 
When all Thy glittering gems shall shine. 

Proclaimed by Thee Thine own ; 
May we,— we little band of love,— 

We sinners, saved by grace,— 
From glory into glory changed. 

Behold Thee face to face 1 

Whatever might be the merits of this hymn, considered 
merely as a poetical composition, its effect on those who now 
sang it was powerful and striking. At the expression, ** we 
little band of love," they all rose simultaneously from their 
seats, and joining their hands, as by one common impulse, re- 
mained thus linked together, till the hymn was finished. 
Tears of emotion, of affection, and regret, were glittering in 
almost every eye; and, at the conclusion, they rushed into 
each other's arms, and wept, and sobbed, as they embraced 
their departing firiends. 

The Tuesday was fixed for the departure of Mr. Howard 
and his family; and the same day Rose de Liancourt also 
bade farewell to Madame d'Elfbrt's establishment She had | 
not again mentioned the subject of Emily's conversatbn'with 
the priest, and it was, therefore, probable, that Monsieur de 
Beauvais had declined the controversy. Emily felt glad that 
~t was so, on her own account, though she could scarcely help 

netting it for the sake of Rose. 
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Many tears were shed on both sides, as the young friends 
separated ; but a frequent correspondence was agreed upon, 
and, as Mr. Howard would probably return that way, hopes 
were mutually indulged that they might meet again. Madame 
d'Elfbrt iilso made Emily promise to pay her a visit on their 
retam, and they parted in the most affectionate manner. 
There was a noble sincerity, a lofty uprightness, a genuine 
sensibility, in that lady'« character, which not only commanded 
respect^ but were eminently calculated to insure the affi^ction 
of every heart capable of appreciating those qualities of a high 
and generous mind. Yet it is certain that she was generally 
much more feared and respected, than loved by her pupils; 
and perhaps it was in consequence of this well-known circum- 
stance, that she became so much attached to those few young 
persons, who, like Rose and Em^y, had repaid her kindness 
with affectionate confidence. She was not a character to be 
regarded with indifference ; and where she was loved at all, 
it was with a feeling almost amounting to enthusiasm. 

It would be impossible to describe the sorrow and distress 
of pooir Helen, at the departure of her friends, and the prospect 
of being left without one serious companion of her own age. 
They, too, felt deeply for her ; but Emily endeavoured to lead 
her to ** look unto Jesus, as the Author and Finisher of her 
faith/* and entreated her to exercise more dependence upon 
Him, assuring her that "He would not suffer her to be 
tempted above that she was able;'' but would make "His 
strength perfect'* in her weakness, and " His grace sufficient 
for her," though she was deprived of earthly support 

** My dearest Helen," said she, "be faithful to your Saviour, 
and ** He will never leave you, nor forsake you." Remember 
the promise, " In all thy ways acknowledge Him, and He will 
direct thy paths." Your example may do much among your 
companions, and it is your duty to promote their spiritual im- 
provement, whenever you have an opportunity. There are 
still some of them well-disposed towards religion, and among 
them I should wish you to pay particular attention to Eliza 
18 
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Eaimea She is a dear little girl, and she, as well as the 
others, will often look up to you for example and direction. 
Do not disappoint them, my dear Helen, but endeavour to be 
instrumental in bringing them to the fold of the Good Shep- 
herd." 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE FRENCH PROTESTANT SCHOOL. 

I know tby works, that thou hast a name that thou livest and art dead.— 
Rav. m. I. 

The cousins had not parted without tears, from a society in 
which they had lived for more than a twelvemonth ; and, with 
the exception of Miss Bradford, Miss Gordon, and one or two 
others, they had received from all the English inmates of the 
establishment, the most unequivocal marks of affection, and 
sorrow at their departure. The French girls had also ex- 
pressed their regret, except Clementine Vermont; and, it 
Mademoiselle St Andre had seen them depart with ill-dis- 
goised pleasure, Mademoiselle Mornay had loudly declared 
her esteem for their characters. Caroline was almost incon- 
solable, at leaving her friend Sophia Dorville ; Madame d*£l- 
fort*s last affectionate embrace, and the tears that stood in 
her eyes, had completely overcome Emily's assumed firmness; 
and the floods of tears with which Lydia.had torn herself from 
the arms of the sobbing Helen, continued to flow long after 
they had lost sight of the town and its inhabitants. 

This depression of spirits was not lessened, on observing 
that Mr. Howard, instead of seeming better in health than 

when he arrived at S , was evidently worse, and much 

weaker than the last time they had seen him. They, there- 
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fore, exerted themselves to amuse him ; and, as they travel- 
led on, the scenery through which they passed, and the diffe- 
rent incidents. connected with their journey, insensibly contri- 
buted to restore some degree of cheerfulness to the whole 
party. 

On their arrival at Paris, Mr. Howard took his daughters 
and niece to see whatever was worth seeing in that gay capi- 
tal ; but his own health continued so alarmingly to decIiiTe, 
that the physicians he consulted recommended bis hastening 
to Italy, and spending the ensuing winter in its genial climate. 
After a month's residence at Paris, therefore, he communica- 
ted to the young people the necessity for his departure, and 
his intention of either taking them back to Madame d'Elfort's, 
or placing them at any other school they might choose, till his 
return, when he would conduct Emily, Caroline, and Lydia 
back to England. This, he hoped, he should be sufficiently 
recovered to do the ensuing spring ; but, as Emily looked at 
his pale countenance and wasted form, she could not suppress 
a si^b of painful foreboding. Caroline, too, seemed struck' 
with apprehensk)n, and earnestly begged that her father 
would allow her to accompany him. To this, however, he 
would not consent, observing, that, should sickness or death 
deprive her of his guidance and protection, it would be a 
source of misery to him, to thitkk of her being left helpless and 
friendless in a distant land. 

All the girls wept at this suggestion ; but Mr. Howard re- 
quested them to lose no time in choosing the school where 
they night wish to be left At thia proposal, they all hesita- 
ted, though from various motives; but, when Caroline at 
length named Madame d'Elfort^ Emily and Lydia felt that it 
was time to speak candidly. 

" My dear uncle," said the former, **I have the most sin- 
cere esteem and affection for Madame d'Elfort, but pardon me 
if I say as a Protestant, I cannot wish to be again a resident 
in a Roman Catholic seminary, and that 1 am convinced it is 
highly dangerous to entrust young people to such tuition.'^ 
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*' Oh ! yesy dear papa,** added Lydia, **it is indeed very, 
very dangerous ! I can speak firom my own experience, of 
the fascinating inflaence of Popery ; and I am not the only 
one who has felt its ensnaring power.** 

**fiut you must acknowledge.'* observed Caroline, rather 
indignantly, '* that our principles were never interfered with; 
and I certainly think, Emily and Lydia, that your arguments 
inl|[»Iy & want of confidence in the truth of the Protestant 
cause ; for, if it cannot hear a comparison with its riial, it 
must he weak indeed.*' 

•« We do not doubt the power of truth, Caroline,** replied 
Emily, " but we distrust our own hearts. The Scripture says, 
•Let him that thmketh he standeth take heed lest he fidl;* 
and, if we are directed to pray every day, ' Lead us not into 
temptation,* we have no right to rush into it of our own 
accord.*' 

<* Dear papa !** exclaimed Lydia, clasping her father*8 hand 
with energy, "do^ pray, place ua wherever you please, hut let 
it bo at a Protestant schooL*' 

"Well, my dear children," said the indulgent father, *<I 
will place you at whatever school you noay choose ; only en- 
deavour to agree among yourselves, and let me know your de- 
cision to-morrow.** 

That very evening, Lydia sought and obtained a private 
interview with her father, before he retired to rest In this 
conversation she openly declared to him Jier fears on her sis- 
ter*s account, and the reasons which made her dread CaTO* 
line's further association with Roman Catholics. Mr. How- 
ard heard her with attention, and not without surprise, but 
expressed his incredulity of there being any sufficient ground 
for her apprehensiona 

•< Nonsense, my love," Exclaimed he, "your sisterly anxie- 
ty must have greatly magnified the danger. You cannot 
persuade me that Caroline can be so devoid of common sense, 
as to credit the absurdities of the Popish religion. She is at- 
tached to Mademosselle Dorville, and that accounts for aU 
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that has caused your alarm. You are an enthusiast, my 
Lydia, and therefore a little visionary." 

Lydia felt vexed and mortified, at the indifference with 
which her father treated the subject ; but she renewed her 
entreaties with persevering ardourj and at length, by her 
tears and importunities succeeded in obtaining a promise that 
they should not be placed again at a Roman Catholic school. 

Mr. Howard fulfilled this promise, though against the 
wishes of Caroline ; and she submitted to his decision, though 
evidently not without reluctance. Inquiries were made for a 
Protestant school, and Mr. Howard at length fixed upon one 
conducted by Mademoiselle Duvallon, very beautifully situa- 
ted in the environs of Paris. This school was recommended 
by many advantages, and the governess, teachers, and pupils, 
being all Protestants, and constantly attending a French Pro- 
testant place of worship, no possible objection could be made 
to so eligible an establishment Emily, indeed, could have 
wished to inquire as to the piety of the governess, and Lydia 
was also anxious on that subject; but they had no means of 
acqairing the information they so much desired , and it was 
finally settled, that they should enter Mademoiselle Duval- 
lon's seminary in three days. This interval was one of much 
painful interest to the cousins; for they could not banish firom 
their minds a fearful presentiment of evil; and they felt as if 
the conversations they now had with Mr. Howard were the 
last they should ever be favoured with. This impression, for 
which, mdeed, there seemed but too much cause, threw a 
cloud of indescribable sadness over these last hours of affec- 
tionate intercourse, and invested their parting with the bitter 
anguish of a final separation. Mr. Howard tore himself with 
difficulty from his weeping daughters and niece ; and they 
found themselves once more among strangers, while he pur- 
sued his journey towards the south, in search of that restora- 
tion to health which he was never to experience. 

They felt that they had indeed escaped from the precmcts 
of a corrupted church; but they were now in the midst of a 
18* 
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congregation which was but as a dry and withered branch of 
the beauteous Protestwit vine. It was a shadow without a 
substance, — a body wroout a soul. 

Emily^s soul sickened within her, as she looked round on 
this scene of spiritual Insolation ; and Lydia and Caroline 
seemed still less able id conquer their disgust 

'*I would much rather be among the Roman Catholics 
again,** exclaimed the former, with her usual vehemence of 
feeling. " They, at least, are sincere, if they are mistaken 
in their views ; and there is an earnestness in their attention to 
their ceaseless round of unmeaning forms, a conscientiousness 
in their strict and punctual discharge of every duty enjoined 
by their church, which seem, in a great measure, to atone for 
their ignorance and bigotry. But here every thing is hollow, 
' heartless, and unreal; it is an atmosphere which withers up 
the soul, blights every religious feeling, and eats, like a canker, 
into the very core of our spiritual affections." 

** You are too warm, my dear Lydia," replied Emily, with 
a smile ; but there was more of sadness than of pleasure in 
that smile. *^ We have, indeed, few privileges here; and I 
acknowledge that nominal Protestantism is not much more 
like true religion than Popery itself. But let us not repine, 
or be discontented ; if we are cut off from the streams of spi- 
ritual enjoyment, let us draw nearer to the Fountain ; and, 
after all, I trust the time of our sojourn here will not be very 
long." 

It was no^ indeed, to be long, although neither Emily nor 
Lydia anticipated its being so speedily terminated. Caroline 
had evinced much dissatisfaction with her present situation; 
bat they were not aware that she had long been importuning 
her father to remove them at the end of the first quarter. 
Mr. Howard had hitherto held out against her entreaties; but 
at length he yielded, on condition that Lydia and Emily ac- 
companied her. Great, therefore, was their astonishment, 
"'hen she informed them that she had obtained her father's 

^ction to their l^ecoming boarders at the convent of St. 
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Anne, — that same convent near S which they had once 
visited with Mrs. Fortescae, and which Sophia Dorville had 
now entered as a novice ! The reasons assigned by Caroline 
fyr this extraordinary step were, her anxiety to enjoy as much 
of her friend's society as possible, while she remained in 
France ; her wish to acquire the knowledge of several beau- 
tiful kinds of needle-work, for which the nuns were particu- - 
larly femed ; and the dislike they all entertained, towards the 
heartless system of merely nominal Protestantism that pre- 
vailed in their present abode. 

Emily and Lydia looked at each other, and could not help 
apprehending that there were other and weightier reasons for 
so singular a resolution. They hesitated what to answer, but 
Caroline, construing their silence into an unwillingness to 
her proposal, exclaimed, with an energy that startled them 
both, 

** I may as well tell you at once^ that 1 am determined to 
remove to St Anne'& You are at liberty to remain here, 
if you prefer it; but my decision is made; and, as I am sure 
my father will not place any obstacle in the way of his daugh- 
ter's happiness, I shall depart alone, under the protection of 
Major and Mnai Fortescue, who are now in Paris, and will 
not refuse to take me with them." 

As Caroline uttered these words, she rose, and, as if to 
prevent the possibility of a reply, instantly left the room. 

•« I feared it would be so !" exclaimed Lydia, bursting into 
tears; ** my poor sister has been so fiiscinated by Sophia Dor- 
ville, and the arts of the papists, that she will finish by be- 
coming one herself! Oh ! how I wish papa were here, that 
I might implore him, even on my knees, to prevent her rush* 
ing into further danger ! But, alas I he is now so far away, 
that, before we could write to him, and have an answer, she 
will be settled at the convent, and the snares of popery drawn 
more closely than ever around her. What shall we do^ 
dearest Emily 1 Do advise me, for I am quite bewildered." 

•' Let us seek for Divine direction, my Lydia ; let us seek 
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it by earnest prayer. I feel at present quite as mcapable of 
deciding as yourself; but we will talk over the subject to- 
morrow." 

They retired to bed, but not to sleep. Lydia spent the 
night in tears and broken petitions; Emily in self-examination, 
aelf«ccusation, and earnest prayer. She felt that she had 
' been blameably negligent, or rather timid, in not having long 
since inquired into her cousin's sentiments, and used every 
endeavour to prevent the errors that surrounded her from ac- 
quiring an ascendency over her too susceptible mind. She 
bad allowed an overstrained delicacy, and the pride of wounded 
afbcticHi, to sileiice her tongue ; she had suffered herself to be 
too easily repulsed, and had thus yielded to another that in- 
fluence over her cousin's mind and afiections, which might 
have been exerted to save her from delusion. And even since 
her fears had been frequently excited, she had been but too 
willing to persuade herself that no danger existed ; she had 
shrunk from investigating the very circumstances which she 
felt to be alarming, and had sufibred herself to be deterred, 
by false and visionary hopes, from speaking explicitly to her 
uncle. All these causes of self-reproach she now acknow- 
ledged, and bitterly lamented. She earnestly implored for- 
giveness, through the blood of atonement, and the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit, to direct her future proceedings. 

After much reflection, deliberation, and prayer, she came 
to the resolution of sacrificing her own wishes and feelings, 
rather than lose the opportunity of repairing the evil she had 
thus sufiered to increase. Again she prayed for grace and 
strength to fulfil her intention, and arose in the morning, with 
m mind somewhat more composed* 

Lydia also rose early, and sought an interview with her 
cousin. The traces of tears and anxiety were visible on both 
their countenances. 

<* What have you decided upon, dear Emily ? What do you 
^hink we ought to dot** 

* Were your father near us, my love, I think we ought to 
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exert ourselves to the utmost, in order to persuade him to 
prevent Caroline from taking this dangerous step; but, under 
existing circumstances, I feel it to be our duty not to forsake 
her. She seems immoveable in her resolution, and I think,, 
therefore, we had better accompany her, as we may, with the* 
blessing of God, become the means of opening her eyes lo 
the errors of Popery, and preventing her from being still 
further entangled in its snares. I have great cause for bin 
miliation, when I reflect on the supineness and neglect of 
which I have been guilty towards her; and it is my earnest 
desire and prayer, that I may be instrumental in repairing 
the mischief.'* 

** If you feel self-condemned, Emily, I have great reason to 
repent of the same sin. We have both been too willmg to 
believe that all was right, and too unwilling to intrude into 
Caroline's confidence. But we must now dismiss that false 
delicacy, and endeavour to snatch her from the delusions of 
Popery. I tremble for the result of her further associating 
with Sophia Doryille ; I dread Jier influence, and that of the 
nuna But let us, as you say, go with her, and use our utmost 
efhrtB to counteract the evil. There is one danger, however, 
which we have not yet contemplated. Shall w.e be justified 
in exposing Henrietta and Julia to the same perils that we 
dread fi)r Caroline V 

•« That is a subject which I had not considered. It eer* 
tainly makes our responsibility greater; but I am sure Caro- 
line would not consent to their being left behind ; we must, 
therefore, trust to the blessing of God on our endeavours, to 
preserve them from the fascinations of Popery." 

*« Oh ! that my father were here !" exclaimed Lydia, clasp- 
ing her hands with passionate earnestness, " or that he were 
only where a letter could soon reach him ! But as it is, we 
have no choice, and must submit to circumstances. Heaven 
grant in mercy that the worst may now be over!" 

When they met Caroline that morning, she looked pale, 
but resolved, and inquired, with a strong effi>rt to be calm, 
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** whether they had decided on accompanying her, or preferred 
remaining at Mademoiselle Duvallon's V* 

** We shall go with you, dear Caroline,*' replied Lydia, 
** we shall not desert you ; add though we cannot help feeling 
deeply grieved, at the preference you thus evince for a re- 
ligion which is so decidedly unscriptural, we still indulge the 
hope that your eyes may ere long be opened to its errors." 

Caroline was startled by this straightforward observation 
of Lydia, and replied, with considerable embarrassment, 

«*What can possibly make you talk in this way, Lydia 1 
What preference have I shown to the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion 1 Surely I may love a Roman Catholic friend, without 
embracing her religion.** 

"Yes, dear Caroline,** rejoined Emily, "but you cannot 
deny that you are at present but too favourably disposed to- 
wards the Romish church. It is time that all reserve and 
dissimulation should cease between us; and we must insist 
on your granting us one favour ; — let us examine the subject 
together, by the pure and unerring light of scripture. If it 
cannot bear that test, remember it is not of God. * If they 
speak not according to this word, it is because there is no 
light m them.*" 

** Be it so," said Caroline, hastily, and, as if anxious to 
change the subject, " and now I will go and show papa's letter 
to Mademoiselle Duvallon, and make preparations for our de- 
parture. I have written to Mrs. Forteecue, and I dare say 
she will call for us in a day or two.** 

Emily and Lydia could not help wondering at the rapidity 
and decision of Caroline's proceedings. They had, however, 
DO time to lose, and immediately set about the preparations 
necessary for>their departure. 

Major and Mrs. Fortescue called to see them the next day, 
and expressed no litde surprise at their intended removal to 
the convent Caroline alleged the reasons she had already 
given to her family ; but these kind and discriminating friends 
"vere not thus deceived. They remonstrated on the impra- 
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dence of sach a proceeding, were it only with reference to 
the two younger girls; but Caroline waa immoveable, and 
they had no authority to interfere. Emily^ however, confided 
to them, without reserve, her fears, her intentions, and her 
hopes, and received from them the assurance of their con- 
tinued sympathy, assistance, and support 

Their departure was fixed for the third day, and the cousins 
bade farewell to Mademoiselle Duvallon and her establish- 
ment, without one sigh of regret They had met with no- 
thing there to interest their feelings, and they left behind 
them no sacred recollections, or endearing associations, to 
sadden their adieu. • 



CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE CONVENT. 

Forbidding to marry, and commmanding to abstain from meats, which God 
bath created to be received with thanksgiving .~1 Tik. iv. 9. 

Onck more the dark walls, and frowning towers of S 
rose to their view in the distance, and they could not alto- 
gether repress the feelings of sweet, yet painful, emotion they 
excited. These feelings were of various kinds, according to 
the difierent minds in which they arose. Lydia thought of 
the joy of Helen, and their mutual delight on meeting again ; 
but her heart sunk in despondency, as she cast a glance on 
the future, and pictured a thousand evils, as resulting from 
their residence at .the convent The gentle form of Rose, 
also, rose before the eyes of Emily; but it was a mournful 
vision, and she turned from it to the contemplation of the 
difficult duties which now devolved upon her. She fearfully 
asked herself the question, "Who is sufficient for these 
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things 1" but she felt, at the same time, some encouragem'^Dt 
from the promise, ** My grace is sufficient for thee, for my 
strength is made perfect in weakness.*" 

They were to remain at the Majorca till the second day, 
when Mrs. Forteseue had kindly promised to accompany them 
to the convent Lydia immediately despatched a note to her 
friend Helen, to inform her of their arrival, promising, at the 
same time, to see her the following morning. But what was 
her surprise, when the messenger returned, with the informa- 
tion that Miss Douglass had been gone about a week from 
Madame d'£ifort*s, her parents having sent for her, in conse- 
quence of the delicate state of her health, which had been 
declining for the last three months. This was a severe dis- 
appointment to Lydia; but she comforted herself with the 
reflection, that her beloved Helen was now happy in the en- 
joyment of home-comforts, and that she should no doubt sooo 
hear from her. 

Emily thought it a duty she ow6d to Madame d^Elfort, to 
wait on that lady, and explain the cause of their entering the 
convent This she did without reserve and without conceal- 
ing her repugnance to the arrangement Madame d'Elfort 
received her with the. utmost kindness, and expressed a hope 
that she would come very often to see her; but Emily could 
not determine, either from her countenance or her manner, 
whetf)er she was pleased or otherwise with the intelligence 
she had communicated. 

They now proceeded to the convent, and saw the same re- 
ligieuse they had before conversed with. She expressed the 
greatest pleasure at their intention of becoming inmates of 
the house, and, after some conversation, called the lady who 
presided over the school department, with whom all the ne- 
cessary preliminaries were soon arranged. Caroline had in- 
quired for her friend Sophie, but had been told she was en- 
gaged in the chapel. Thither they now repaired, though 
without the least expectation of seeing her. As they ap- 
"^roached it, their ears were agreeably saluted by the fail, 
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rich tones of the organ, blended with the eofi melody of a 
female voice, which they instantly recognized as that of SSo- 
phie. She was practising an anthem for the next saint's day; 
the small gallery in which she sat was screened from the pry- 
ing eye of curiosity, by a high curtain of crimson cloth : but 
the visitors stood beneath it, and listened in rapt admiration 
to the soul-subduing strains of the music. It was one of 
those spells which no heart, endowed with sensibility, could 
resist ; and they remained as if chained to the spot, till the 
swelling notes of the organ gradually sank into silence, and 
the sweet voice died away in one long, thrilling cadence. 
Soon after, the shutting of a door announced the departure of 
the musician, and left them at leisure to examine the small 
chapel in which they now were. It was not splendid, but was 
decorated with exquisite taste ; the altar-piece was a magnifi- 
cent painting of the resurrection, and on each side of it were 
two others, the one representing St. Anne, as engaged in the 
instruction of children, and the other a nun in the dress of the 
Ursuline order. Around a figure of the Virgin were sus- 
pended innumerable relics of various kinds, and some of 
which it was not easy to guess the nature, intermixed with 
ofiTerings of different value, but generally handsome and cost- 
ly. Several other pictures were hung about the chapel, and 
the altar-cloth, being the work of the nui^is, was elegantly em- 
broidered. A few old men and poor women, were kneeling 
in difierent parts of the chapel, very busily counting their 
beads, yet not so deeply engaged as to prevent their looking 
at the strangers, with a curiosity which soon changed into 
displeasure, when they perceived that they neither knelt nor 
crossed themselves. 

Caroline then expressed a wish to return to the parlour,, 
as she thought they could now see Sophie ; and the rest of 
the party did not oppose hex: desive. Sister Sophie imme- 
diately obeyed the summons, and it was curious to observe 
the meeting of the two friends. They could not embrace, 
for a double grating interposed between them, through which 
19 
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they could bat just touch each other^s fingers; and Caroline; 
though fully prepared for the change, could scarcely repress a 
start, at the sight of Sophie in a nondce's dress. The latter 
expressed the greatest delight at the prospect of their spend- 
ing some time together, and, after a short conversation, the 
party returned to Mrs. Forteseue's. 

The next morning they hade the good major farewell, and 
proceeded with Mrs. Fortescue to the convent They were 
received in the parlour by the superior, a tall, majestic woman, 
who was distinguished from the other nuns by the imposmg 
stateliness of her carriage, and by a long rosary of gold beads, 
to which was attached a cross of considerable value. She 
received the new comers in the most gracious manner, paid 
them a few flattering, but delicate compliments, and then 
summoned Sophie to the grate to welcome her friends. After 
a little more conversation, the inner door of (he convent was 
opened, and Mrs. Fortescue bade her young charges farewell 
on the threshold. Emily and Lydia could not repress a shud- 
der of apprehension, as they embraced this kind friend, and 
then watched her retreating steps ; but Caroline and Sophie 
were joyfully locked in each other's arms, and Henrietta and 
Julia seemed delighted at the novelty of thehr situation. 

When Mrs. Fortescue was no longer visible, the ponderous 
door was shut, and secured by the portress with the greatest 
pare. Emily's heart involuntarily sank within her, as she 
listened to the creaking and grating of the massive bolts and 
bars ; again she shuddered, and c|asped her hands in silent 
prayer. Lydia seemed not less startled by the ominous sound ; 
she stopped suddenly, and looked as if she was determined to 
go back ; then, conquering her emotion by a strong eSbri, 
grasped Emily's hand with almost convulsive energy, and pro- 
ceeded. Even the two little girls were terrified loa a mo- 
ment, and clung to their cousin, as if for protectiou. The 
gloomy aspect of the cloisters and corridors througii which 
they passed, was not calculated to cheer their spirits, and 
" tremblingly followed the steps of the superior and So- 
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pbie, with whom Caroline was engaged in earnest conversa- 
tion. At length, however, they were shown into -two apart- 
ments, of a somewhat more pleasing description. They were 
small, and scantily famished as bed-rooms ; but they over- 
looked a garden of considerable size and great beauty, and 
commanded a rather extensive view of a rich and varied land- 
scape. The first room was intended for Caroline, the other 
for Emily and Lydia. Henrietta and Julia were to sleep in 
a larger room, which was ahready occupied by several other 
boarder& 

" I vthink," said the superior, with an evident attempt at 
condescension, " you will find every thing here that is neces- 
sary for your accommodation ; and we have an excellent li- 
brary, firom which I shall be happy to lend you books, when- 
ever you feel inclined to read. In the mean time, as soon as 
you have taken off your bonnets, I shall introduce you to Miss 
Smithson, a countrywoman of yoi^rs, who takes the drawing 
department in the school, and also to Mr& Brownlow, another 
English lady, who has now been a long time residing with us 
as a boarder." 

The visitors bowed in acknowledgment, and followed the 
stately lady down stairs, to a school room of large dimensions, 
in which were several young ladies of different ages, and 
two or three of the nuns, whose task it was to preside over 
their studiea To these they were presented, as well as to 
Miss Smithson; but they could not help observing how differ- 
ently they were received by these ladies. The nuns were 
kind and affable, while Miss Smithson's manner was cold, 
haughty, and even contemptuous. The pupils greeted them 
with a general stare, and they were glad when they followed 
the superior out of the room. She led them into the garden, 
where she again introduced them to Mrs. Brownlow, a pleas- 
ing elderly lady, whose address immediately prepossessed 
them in her favour. 

They, spent a part of the day with Mrs. Brownlow, from 
whom they learned a great many particulars respecting the 
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establishment This lady was a widow of small fortune, who | 
had chosen the convent for her residence, on account of its I 
cheapness, and its quiet seclusion. She was, however, a 
Protestant, at least iu profession, though deeply tinctured 
with that fatal spirit of liberalism, which considers all re- 
ligions as very nearly alike, or in themselves indifferent On 
their inquiring the reason why Miss Smithson did not take the 
boarders to church, as she seemed to be engaged in the school, 
Mrs. Brownlow replied, that that lady was a Roman Catholic, 
having become one since her residence at the convent, whither 
she had been sent for her education. 

Emily inquired, whether this was not frequently the con- 
sequence of being educated there? 

V Very frequently,'* replied Mra Brownlow, ** and it can 
scarcely be otherwise, when children are sent hither, without 
any one to take care of them. The liuns are very skilful in 
making converts, and the ceremonies well calculated to cap- 
tivate the minds of young people. There are two or three 
little girls here, who are nearly converted, and they are the 
only Protestants in the convent, except' one young lady of 
about thirteen, who has not been long here, and is indisposed 
to-day. The others are all children of Roman Catholic 
parents." 

**I should tlunk," observed Emily, "that you, madam, 
might have some influence, in counteracting the ill-effects 
produced on the minds of those poor children." 

"Oh, dear no!" replied Mrs. Brownlow, "I am no bigot, — 
I never interfere. I have no doubt they are as sincere as 
ourselves, in the exercise of their religion ; there ore good 
and bad people in all religions ; and I believe that all those 
who act up conscientiously to the best of their knowledge, 
will be equally accepted by God." 

"But, my dear madam," observed Emily, "God has re- 
vealed his will explicitly in his word, and if we see our fel- 
low-creatures in danger of being misled, by a system which 
is directly opposed to that word, by which he himself has 
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declared " we shall be judged at the last day^'* — is it not our 
duty to endeavodr, at least, to warn them against the delu- 
sion 1" 

"Well!" replied Mrs. Brownlow, "it is no business of 
mine to examine into the merits of the difierent systems. I 
dislike bigotry, and have the greatest horror of controversy. 
If people will expose their children to the danger of error, 
they must take the consequences. I would not interfere on 
any account, and I strongly advise you not to attempt it either, 
for I assur^ you it would be taken very ill.** 

" The Roman Catholics, then," observed Lydia, "are not 
so indifferent on the subject^ for, by your account of the 
matter, they are very anxious to make proselytes." 

"Oh! yes, they are inde^d, — they do every thing they 
can, without absolutely infringing on the liberty of the chil- 
dren. But the greatest bigot in the house is decidedly Miss 
Smithson,—- indeed, she is almost beyond endurance. She is 
perfectly furious against Protestantism, and cannot even speak 
of it without abuse. The only way to be at peace with her, 
is never to mention the subject, either to her, or in her 
hearing." 

The conversation was now interrupted, by their being 
summoned to dinner. They took this meal in a large hall, 
with the rest of the boarders, and the whole <^ the nuns, 
about thirty in number. All conversation was prevented, 
during the repast, by one of the nuns reading aloud, from a 
book containing the lives of several saints of the Romish 
church. The pupils were then allowed to play or walk in 
the garden for an hour, and saw no more of the nuns till 
supper, with the exception of those whose peculiar province 
it was to attend to the school duties. These were four in 
number, — sister St Anne was a blooming, lively girl, of 
eighteen, who took charge of the younger pupils ; and sister 
Constance immediately struck Emily and Lydia, as being 
peculiarly interesting in her appearance. She was apparently 
about twenty, her form slight and fragile, and the delicacy 
19» ^ 
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of her complexion indicated a precarious state of heallL 
There was ao expression of thoaghtfulness, and melancholy 
sweetness, in her countenance, which at once touched the 
heart, and rtreted the affections. She was much beloved by 
the pupils, and seemed to be stationed among them, prin- 
cipally on account of tl|e inflaeoce she always acquired over 
their minds. 

In the course of the afternoon, Lydia fiirmed an acquaint- 
ance with Miss Somen, the English girl she had not seen 
that morning. She seemed amiable and gentle, though, as 
might naturally be expected, devoid of every thing like re 
ligioos principle. She had been about three months at the 
convent, and gave the new comers much information, con- 
cerning the discipline and halHts of the society in which they 
were now to move. 

They agam met the nuns at supper, when the reading was 
resumed; and they were then obliged to Ineel, during the 
recitation of a long string of prayers^ simUar to those they 
had been in the habit of hearing at Madame d'Ei(brt*s. The 
sleeping apartments of the boarder^ who were seventeen in 
number, occupied one side of the square which composed the 
convent, and were directly over the lower apartments appro- 
priated to the school. They nn along a corridor of eonBide^ 
able length, separated from the other sides of the building by 
a door of massive strength. The two elder nuns slept one 
at each end of this corridor, in small cells similar to those 
of the other religietuest and furnished only with a hard mat- 
tress, a chair, and a small table, on which were placed a 
crucifix and an hott^glass• 

Emily's rest was dis^rbed several times during the night, 
by hearing the nuns going to, and returning from, their noc- 
turnal services, in the chapeL Her reflections were painful, 
and tended greatly to depress her mind ; but, on rising in the 
morning, she and Lydia, after earnest prayer, arranged a 
nkui of affectionate watchfulness over Cardine, Henrietta, 

1 Julia. 
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They now commenced their studies in regular ord6r, though 
the three elder cousins were only a few hours each day in 
the school-room. Emily and Lydia were delighted to find 
that they were to be under the tuition of sister Constance for 
Italian, music, and embrwdery, as it would give them fre> 
quent opportunities of confersing with this interestitig nun, 
whose appearance and manners had made so pleasing an im* 
pression on their minds; and they were not disappointed in 
the hopes they had entertained respecting her character. She 
became every day more endeared to their hearts, and seemed 
to return their attachment with answering affection. There 
was much in her that reminded Emily of her beloved friend, 
Rose ; and the deep fervour of her religious feelings was evi- 
dently heightened hy the consciousness that, for her, the 
things of time would soon pass away and give place to the 
solemn, the momentous realities of eternity. Emily felt for 
her a sympathy and tenderness she could not express; and 
often would a sigh escape her, as she thought of the darkness 
and error that shrouded a mind, which 'seemed pantmg for 
the glorious light and liberty of the gospel. 

They saw little of the other nuns, although they constantly 
dined and supped with them in the refectory. Their hours 
of recreation were different, and they, therefore, never met 
them in the garden at that time ; but they could see them 
from their bed-room windows, and Emily, Caroline, and 
Lydia, were indulged by the superior with permission to join 
them sometimes m their garden-walks. Of this privilege 
Caroline always availed herself to converse with her friend 
Sophie; but Emily and Lydia, having but little knowledge 
of any one there, seldom entered the garden at that time. 
They some times met with one or two of the nuns in the corri- 
dors, gliding along with swiftness and silence; but, farther 
than these occamonal meetings, their acquaintance did not 
extend ; and they knew as little of what passed in the house, 
beyond the immediate precincts of the school department, aa 
if they had resided m a totally different building. They could 
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not help noticingy sometimes, that 'one or other of the Dumr 
was absent from the public mealst and that, perhaps, for 
several days; and they conjectared that some penance im- 
posed, or panishment inflicted, might be the caase of their 
seclusion. They frequently saw them, kneeling for hours 
together in the chapel, and knew that they were somietimes 
obliged to remain there the whole night ; but what the faults 
were, for which they were thus required to atone, or what 
were the internal management and economy of the convent, 
they were totally ign(»<ant A thousand acts of oppression, of 
tyranny, and even cruelty, might have been perpetrated within 
those walls, without being known to any, but their actors, and 
victims. The dungeons might have been filled with miser- 
able captives, and the unhappy objects of persecution dragged 
to the most horrible fate, without one groan of suffering, or 
one shriek of terror penetrating the solid walls and ponderous 
doors of this immense building. Emily shuddered, as she 
thought of this, and prayed that her cousins might be preserved 
from the delusions of a system, which gloried in annihilating 
the strongest ties of nature, and profaned the sacred name of 
religion, by associatinfg it with cruelty and oppression. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 



CONVENT SCENES. 



To the law and to the testimony ; if they speak not according to this word 
it is because there is no light in them ->Isaiah Tiii. 20. 

The cousins had stipulated before they entered the convent 
that they should be allowed to attend the Protestant chapel 
'^very Sunday morning. This had not been granted without 

ISculty, as the boarders at Sl Anne's were required to join 
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in the services of the convent chapel. But Emilj and Lydia 
were firm in their resolution, and the point was, at length, 
conceded, with the understanding that Mrs. Fortescue, or 
Mra Brownlow, should always be their companion. The last 
named lady expressed great surprise at this permission, and 
considerable doubt as to its being continued ;and Clara So- 
mers informed Lydia that she, and several other young ladies, 
had been promised, on their first coming, the liberty of going 
to see some friends every second Sunday, in order that they 
might attend the English chapel ; but that this promise had 
since been withdrawn, and they had been compelled to join in 
the Roman Catholic service. Emily and Lydia felt some alarm 
at this intelligence; but they had, as yet, had no reason to 
distrust the word of the superior, and, therefore, only resolved 
to be doubly on their guarid. Henrietta and Julia had, hith- 
erto, been allowed to absent themselves Irbm the daily mass 
in the chapel, and to decline joining in any thing that was 
contrary to the principles in which they had been brought up, 
though all the other IProtestant children were subject to the 
same rules as the Roman Catholics. How long this exemp- 
tion might be continued, it was impossible to determine ; but, 
for the present, no undue control was exercised over them. 

The Sunday came, and they were allowed to go to chapel 
with Mrs. Brownlow. They saw Mrs. Fortescue for a few 
minutes, and she promised to visit them in the course of the 
week. They then returned to St Anne*s, and Emily availed 
herself of the afternoon, to give some religious instruction to 
Henrietta and Julia. All the Protestants then assembled in 
the garden, and had a great deal of conversation, which Emily 
endeavoured to direct to profitable subjects. 

It was truly deplorable to witness the absolute influence 
which had been obtained over the minds of these little girls. 
Clara Somers was the only one who seemed dissatisfied with 
the yoke laid upon her. Two of the others were orphans, 
and the third an officer*s daughter, whose parents had removed 
to another town. They were entirely under the spiritual 



control of the nans and their confessor, and going throagh the 
regular routine of a Popish education. 

Fanny and Mary Lowe, the orphans, were eight and nine 
years of age, and Ellen Wilton was about ten. Their extreme 
youth gave the most decided advantage to the priest and nuns; 
and, certainly, no pains were spared to improve it to the 
utmost It was probably owing to her beings somewhar older, 
and of a more independent character, that Clara Somers man- 
ifested less docility than they did. She was too old to be 
enticed with sweetmeats^ pictures^ and ban bans; and having 
discovered that there was a scheme farmed, of which she was 
the object, her pride was alarmed, and her spirit roused to 
resistance. It could not be the result of principle, for the 
pocff girl was entirely ignorant on the subject of religion, and 
could not give any reason for her aversion to Popery; but so 
providentially was this feeling overruled for her preservation, 
that while her young companions were conducted every 
momiiig to the confessor's room, while he was at breakfiist, 
and there bribed, with presents and caresses, to listen to his 
instructions, and promise obedience to all his directions, 
neither threats nor promises could induce her to go further in 
compliance, than was absolutely required by the rules of the 
school. 

All this she told Emily and Lydia, and added, that the nuns 
were now earnestly engaged in preparing the three little ones 
for auricular confession, to which they were to be admitted in 
a few week& 

" They have done all they could,*' added Clara, « to per- 
suade me to confess also ; but I will never do it, though they 
have threatened to compel me. Papa is now travelling, but 
I expect him back shortly; and when I tell him of the way 
in which they have behaved, I am sure he will take me away 
immediately." 

Emily and Lydia, of course, encouraged her in her resolu- 
tions, and endeavoured to make it a matter of principle with 
er, by nointing out some of the most glaring errors of Popery, 
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and showing her how utterly incompatible they were with 
the doctrines of Scriptare. But to their great surprise and 
sorrow, they found, that poor Clara had not a Bible, and, 
indeed, scarcely knew what kind of a book it was! 

Caroline was now a source of the greatest an?:iety to her 
sister and cousin. They had tried in vain, since their arrival 
at the convent, to win her attention to what they earnestly 
wished to engage her in, — a candid examination of the points 
in dispute, by the unerring light of Scsipture. But, as soon 
as the subject was introduced, she always contrived to evade 
it; and when, at length, after some weeks' fruitless trial, 
Emily solemnly and affectionately entreated her to turn her 
attention to it, and to lay aside all evasion and subterfuge, she 
openly declared her determination not to enter into any dis- 
cussion, adding, th&tshe should consider it as a personal favour, 
not to be any longer importuned on the subject. 

Emily and Lydia, with a deep-drawn sigh, gave up the 
subject, but resolved to write a second time to Mr. Howard 
and urge upon him, with s^ill greater earnestness and entreaty, 
the necessity of his exerting his authority to remove them 
from a sphere so imminently dangerous. They were still 
more anxious for the success of their application, from observ- 
ing, that Caroline was gradually adopting many customs in- 
consistent with a profession of Protestantism, and had sanc- 
tioned her younger sisters' being required to use the sign of 
the cross in the school-room, to attend mass in the morning, 
and conform to all the usages to which the other boarders 
were subjected. Since Caroline had thus decided, Emily and 
Lydia could not interfere ; but many were the tears they shedj 
tervent the prayers they offered up for Divine interposition, 
and urgent the entreaties they forwarded to Mr. Howard, that 
he would hasten to rescue his children from the perils which 
on every side surrounded them. 

In the meantime, the influence of the nuns over Caroline 
seemed daily to increase. Emily and Lydia now saw her but 
seldom, and she sedulously avoided all conversation with them. 
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How far she herself conformed to the idolatrous practices of the 
house, it was not easy to ascertain ; but it was quite evident 
that she concurred with the nuns, in subjecting her two 
younger sisters to all the tyranny of Popish observances. To 
add to these causes of uneasiness, no news whatever were 
received from Mr. Howard ; «nd, though Caroline was too 
much absorbed by other subjects to bestow much thought on 
this Unaccountable silence of her father, the anxiety of Emily 
and Lydia began to a^ume the tone of serious alann. Again 
the former wrote, in terms, if possible, still more pressing; 
and they awaited the success of this third application, with 
feelings amounting almost to agony. 

The only enjoyment that now remained to them, was the 
privilege of hearing the gospel at the chapel on the Sunday 
morning, and sometimes spending an hour afterwards with Ma- 
jor and Mrs. Fortescue. These were opportunities which they 
highly prized, and no opposition had as yet been made to their 
going; but Caroline now began to absent herself from the Pro- 
testant services, and to keep Henrietta and Julia also away, 
under various pretexts. 

Mrs. Fortescue called occasionally to see them at the grate; 
but their conversations were never suffered to be long, and 
were generally interrupted by the entrance of some one of the 
nuns. On one of these occasions la mere Sc Euphrasia 
informed that lady that, as she had long expressed a wish to 
witness the ceremony of taking the veil, she might have this 
desire gratified, as there were soon to be admitted two new 
sistersr— the one to take the white or novice's veil, the other 
the black. 

Mrs. Fortescue thanked the nun for her information, and, as 
that day was to be a grand holiday in the house, requested 
that her young friends might be permitted to spend it with 
her. This permission was granted by the superior ; but Caro- 
line declined the invitation, alleging that she wished to pass 
the day with Sophie. It was, therefore, settled that Emily 
-'-ould join Mrs. Fortescue in the chapel on that morning, 
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and, after witnessing the ceremony, they should take Lydia, 
Henrietta, and Julia, with them to die Major's pleasant 
residence. 

The nun who was to make what is called her profusion^ 
or, in other words, to assume the blaek veil, the symbol of 
perpetual seclusion, was about thirty years of age, and was 
called the sister Marie. Emily had often seen her among the . 
novices, though i^e had never spoken to her ; but who the 
other intended nun was, no one seemed to know. Great pre- 
parations were making for the exhibition ; the nuns were all 
busily employed, some about the chapel, some about the altar, 
and sister Marie herself underwent a long course of fastings,' 
prayers, and mortifications, some self-inflicted, others pre- 
scribed by the confessor, by way of preparation for the coming 
event The chapel was tastefully ornamented with flowersi 
wax tapers, and every thing costly that the community could 
command. The altar was decorated with several beautiful 
specimens of gold and silver embroidery, and Sophie's time 
was much taken up with practising on the organ a splendid 
piece of music, in which she was to be accompanied by the 
voices of the whole sisterhood. 

On the evening preceding the ceremony, a travelling car- 
riage stopped at the convent«gate, and a young lady was handed 
out 1^ an elderly gentleman, who, after taking a formal leave 
of her, re-entered the vehicle, and departed. The stranger 
was conducted to a room which bad been prepared fcnr her, 
and was not seen again that evening by any but the superior, 
who had a very long interview with her. Nothing was known 
concerning her, except that she came from Tours, was unac- 
companied by a single relative or friend, and a total stranger 
in the place which was now to be her residence for life. 
Even her face had not been seen, for it was shrouded in a 
long mourning veil. 

Early on the ensuing morning the whole convent was in a 
bustle. The two future nuns were at the confessional by 
break of day, and after a long interview with the priest; again 
20* 
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retired to their rooms. The stnnger was then attended by 
the nans appointed to dress her for the occasion, and the sisters 
who took charge of the school were also employed in attiring 
the boarders, that they might form a pleasing group in the 
pageant 

Emily repaired to the chapeV about eight oVlock» and was 
soon afler joined by Major and Mrs. Fortescue* with whom she 
remained in conversation for some time, during which time, 
the chapel gradually filled with English gentlemen and ladies, 
whom curiosity had drawn to witness the ceremony. Emily 
and Mrs. Fortescue stationed themselves near the railings 
in front of the altar, and awaited the entrance of the proces- 
sion with feelings of lively interest 

The two candidates for the veil were then brought forward, 
and placed in the midst, eicactly io front of the altar. Every 
eye was instantly fixed upon them. Sister Marie, however, 
attracted but little attention ; her look was calm, her defflean> 
our composed, and it was evident that the step she was about 
to take was the result of deliberate choice. 

But not so the young stranger who was on the point of be* 
coming a novice. She had, from the first, excited much curi- 
osity, and that feeling was now converted into one of painful 
interest She was an elegant young woman of two-and- 
twenty, and attired as a bride, in a white muslin dress, a cap 
tastefully ornamented with satin and ribbon, and a large and 
rich lace veil, which was thrown over her head. Her fine 
dark hair was braided on her forehead, aud a bouquet of rose- 
buds had been placed in he^ hand. But all this finery only 
served to render more striking the death-like paleness of her 
cheek, and the expression of deep aud hopeless anguish on her 
countenance. She had not long been seated before the altar« 
when the superior, perceiving that she was near fainting, 
found it necessary to have her re-conducted into the ante- 
cJuBUff where she remained till she was sufficiently recovered 
to return to the chapel. When at length she was again sup- ( 
ported to her place, the hearts of the Protestant spectators 
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were deeply affected by her appearance. There was not the 
slightest tinge of colour in her face, and the livid whiteness 
of her quivering lips denoted the most distressing agitation. 
She seemed scarcely conscious of what she did, and looked 
indeed like the helpless victim adorned for a sacrifice. 

Several priests were in attendance, but it was the confessor 
of the convent, on whom devolved the duty of performing the 
ceremony. He was an Irishman, of the name of Saville, and 
of a peculiarly stern and unprepossessing countenance. He 
now began to celebrate the gorgeous ceremony of the mass, 
with all its pomp and splendour, and undisguised idolatry. 
At its conclusion, a sermon was preached to the two candi- 
dates, in which much false reasoning, and unscriptural doc- 
trine, was employed, to convince them, ^nd the spectators, 
that the step they were now taking was a highly meritorious 
one, and would most certainly ensure them uninterrupted 
happiness on earth, and a reward of transcendent glory in 
heaven. 

When this specious oration was finished, sister Marie was 
conducted by the superieure to the altar, and kneeling on the 
bwest step, was addressed by the priest in Latin. As the 
act cS taking the vows is considered in the light of a marriage, 
and the victim as the bride of the Lord Jesus Christ, in order 
to keep up this blasphemous idea, she is provided with two 
bride's-makts. This office was performed by Ellen Wilton 
and Fanny Lowe, dressed in white, with rose-coloured i^^bbons. 
and large bouquets of flowers. They stood on each side of 
her, while she repeated the vow of poverty, chastity, and 
obedience, — that irrevocable vow which bound her to perpet^ 
ual seclusion, and separated her for ever from all the social 
ties and endearing charities of life. 

The priest then blessed the black veil, which was lying on 
a table before him, and the superieure placed it on her head, 
substituting it for the novice's white one, which was now lakl 
aside. After this many prayers w^re chaunted and recited, 
the priest blessed her several times, and the organ sent forth 
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its sweetest tones, to welcome the new nun to her joyless 
sphere of existence. 

She then laid herself down at the foot of the altar, and a 
funeral pall was thrown over her, to signify that she was 
entirely dead to the world, aqd to all the relations of society. 
Two burning wax tapers were placed at her head, and two at 
her feet, in the manner done to a corpse, and her two little 
bridemaids strewed the pall all over with rose& While she 
lay in this posture, perfectly motionless, and shrouded in the 
pall, the sisterhood sang her funeral hymn in Latin, in tones 
80 sweetly moumfnl, accompanied by the thrilling notes of 
the organ, now swelling in solemn majesty of sound, then 
gradually sinking into strains of plaintive melody, that every 
ear was fascinated, and every eye moistened ^ith the tears 
of excited feeling. At the end of about ten minutes, the 
music seemed to die away, in a lengthened cadence of ex- 
quisite softness, and a short pause ensued, during which the 
audience appeared scarcely to breathe. The new nun was 
then assisted to rise from her death like posture; the organ 
made the chapel resound with a triumphant anthem of joy, 
in which the deep voices of the priests joined the softer strains 
of the female singers ; and sister Marie was conducted by the 
superieure to take her place among the sisterhood. 

The whole of this performance was evidently intended, and 
certainly well calculated, to captivate the senses, and produce 
a powerful impression on the mind, in favour of the Popish 
church in general, and a conventual life in particular; nor 
did it altogether fail of its efiect on those who then witnessed 
it The remaining part of the drama, however, was fa^d to 
dissolve the charm, and create feelings which could not but 
.serve as an antidote to the subtle poison so skilfully adminie- 
\ered. 

The young lady was now brought forward, and every heart 
seemed to throb with painful emotion, as the interesting girl 
knelt before the altar, and, with suppressed feelings, meekly ^ 

waited her fate. A lighted taper was taken from the altar. 
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and pat into her hand. The priest then asked her in French, 
'* MafiUe^ que demandez-vousP* Her answer to this qaee- 
tkm wasin a prescribed form, bat pronounced in so low and 
faint a voice, that the words coald not be distingaished. It 
seemed, however, that they dontained the expression of a wish 
to become a religietue, for he again addressed her,-**< Daagh« 
tor, is it by your own freewill, that you now devote yourself 
to God 1" She falteringly replied in the affirmative, and he 
then asked her two more questions,—** whether she had made 
heraelf sufficiently acquainted with the duties and regulations 
of the life she was about to embrace 1 and whether she was 
resolved to persevere in it, even to the end of her life V Heir 
fitint and scarcely-uttered, replies sealed her dedication, and 
she was then led into-the a7ite->ci<Btir, to have her hair cut ofl^ 
and to assume the dress of the order. She seemed scarcely 
able to stand, and, as she was supported out of the chapel, the 
utter wretehedness depicted on hef pallid countenance struck 
a chill of horror to every heart While her elegant bridal 
dress, the mockery, rather than the expression, of joy, was 
being removed, and her beautiful hair mercilessly cut off, the 
other nuns filled up the interval with chauntings and recita* 
tivesL At length she was led back to the altar, clothed in 
the Uack woollen robe, the small close cap and bandeau, and 
a small ckth veil over her head. 

She seemed to have, in a great measure, conquered her 
agitation ; the mournful calmness of forced resignation had 
succeeded to the traces of oohflicting feelings ; but the mar^ 
ble paleness of her countenance, and the touching sadness of 
its expression, appealed with irresistible power to the hearts 
of the pitying spectators. 

Kneeling once more on the steps of the altar, she wa» 
solemnly blessed by the priest, who presented her with the 
consecrated girdle, to which were attached the rosary and 
crossL Her cloth veil was then taken oS, aiid replaced by a 
large muslin one ; and, while the superieure was carefully ar- 
20* 
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ranging it in long, gracefal folds, the priest addressed her ia 
Latin, and again gave her his blessing. 

The superieure now left her kneeling on the highest step of 
the altar, and she was expected to«ing a hymn, accompanied 
only by the organ. She made one or two ineffecftaal attempts 
to raise her voice; but, finding herself unequal to the task, 
arose, with the sudden impulse of uncontrollable feeling, and 
rushed precipitately down the steps. The superieure, alarmed 
at her evident emotion, hastened towards her, and, taking her 
hand in a soothing manner, made a sign to sister Marie to 
join her. She was again led up to the highest step, and they 
then sang together; but the low and Altering notes of the no- 
vice were lost in the more assured tones of her companion. 
The nuns soon after joined in the anthem, and the voices of 
the priests completed the chorus^ which was closed by a grand 
finaU ftom the deep-toned djrgan. The victim of this cruel 
sacrifice had now recovered her composure, and was led to- 
ward the nuns, whom she embraced individually, in token of 
her being now a member of the sisterhood. 

Thus ended this most painful ceremony. Painful, indeed, 
it must have been to every feeling mind ; and this was suffi- 
ciently attested, by the indignation depicted on the counte- 
nances of the English gentlemen in the chapel, and the tears 
of sorrow and cotnpassion shed by many of the ladies. It 
must be distressing under any circumstances, to see a young 
person thus buried in a cloister, — ^lost to all the endearing ties 
of society, and the prospect of future usefulness. But, in the 
present case, it was more than usually painful ; it was made 
heart-rending, by the impression that the sacrifice was not a 
voluntary one. Whatever the circumstances might have 
been, which compelled this young lady thus to immure her- 
self in the joyless seclusion of a convent, it was evident that 
her heart revolted from it, and that her situation was one that 
deserved the tenderest pity. < 

It was true, she might retract her vows, when her year of 

'bation was expired ; that is, the law would authorize her 
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in renouncing the monastic life, and reclaipiing her liberty, 
at the end of her novitiate, if she chose to avail herself of its 
protection. But it is the interest of every person in the con- 
vent, to retain within its walls all those who have been ad* 
mitted into the community; it was, therefore, most probable 
that every impediment would be thrown in the way of her 
obtaining her liberation ; and who can doubt the power of a 
superieure, in a place where every thing is subject to her will, 
where no person has a right to interfere with her authority, 
^nd where not even one word of information can be either 
given or received, without her knowledge and sanction ! 

Bat, even supposing that she could succeed in conquering 
every difficulty, — ^nothing but obloquy and contempt would 
await her in the world, should she dare to return to it. She 
would be shunned by every correct Roman Catholic, and ex- 
cluded from all respectable society, as an apostate nun, — a 
person devoid of principle, and who had been guilty of a 
breach of the most solemn obligations. 

Those fatal bonds are, therefore, but too sure, and humanity 
must weep at the lot of an unfortunate being, thus condemned 
to unwilling seclusion, *< with all the gloomy trifles of a con- 
vent, to intervene between her soul and that God, whom to 
know is life, and light, and joy and peace.*' 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE CONFESSIONAL. 

For there is one Ood, and one Mediator between God and men, tbe man 
Cbrist Jesus.— 1 Tix. ii. 5. 

It will be recollected that Clara Somers had told Emily 
that the priest and nuns were very busy, preparing the three 
little girls for confession ; that they had for some time been 
using every means to induce her iJso to comply with this or- 



dtoance of their church; bat that she had declared her de- 
termination never to do ao. Now that the boatle, occasioned 
hj the late important ceremonies, had subsided, the aisters re- 
newed their effi)rts with redoubled zeal, and a day was ap- 
pointed for admitting them to the confessional Over little 
FVmny and Mary Lowe they had long exercised the most un- 
bounded influence, and they were, therefore, aure of them; 
but with £lien Wilton, and especially Clara, much skilful 
management was still necessary to carry their point The 
former, indeed, was tolerably tmctaUe; but the latter, as yet, 
continued proof against both their caresses and their threats. 

They were conducted every momkig to Esther Seville's 
breakfast-room, where Ellen was easily bribed, by presents 
of cakes and sweetmeats, to promise whatever he required* 

**Now tell me, my sweet little girls,'* said the priest to 
them, the morning before the day appointed for the confeanon, 
^ are you quite resolved to become good Catholics to>morrow, 
and to enter that cimi^ch in which alone you can hope for 
salvation 1" 

** Yes, fother," replied EUoi, sipping, with much satisfao- 
tion, a cup (^ chocolate, which he bad just given her. 

^ Let me hear you repeat your OotifUeorf your JPoter, and 
your Ave, my child." 

The little girl did so^ and he patted her head in approbatioo. 

** You will come to me at the oonfessional, then, by nine 
o'clock to-morrow morning, and be careful to prepare your- 
self beforehand, by calling to your remembrance every ain 
you can possibly recollect?" 

*< I will, father," said the docile Ellen, as she took from his 
hand a box of bonbons, and a cluster of tempting raisins. 

The priest extended his hand, and gave the child his bless- 
ing ; then, turning to Clara, who had stood rather sullenly in 
a corner, and refused his proffered gifts, he drew her gently 
to him, and tried the same arts upon her again. 

<* Father," said the candid Clara, "do not waste your gifts 
me, for I tell you again, as J have ahready done many 
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Umes, that I will not confess, nor beotone a member ot your 
church." 

<'But why not, my little perverse heretic?" inquired the 
father, hidingf his impatience under an appearance of winning 
kindness. •* Do you not know that, if you remain in your 
false religion, you must inevitably perish V* 

** I cannot answer you, father,** said Clara, " nor give you 
any other reason than this, that I have been brought up a 
Protestant, that my father and all my fiimily are Protestants, 
and that I will not change my religion to please any one.'* 

** You are an obstinate little girl," said the father, with a 
portentous frown; <* but, if milder measures will not do, you 
must be compelled to your duty. It is out of pure love and 
charity to your soul, that we do it; so, mademoiselle, remem- 
ber, I shall expect you at the confessional to-morrow." 

*< I will not come," said Clara, boldly ; ** you have no right 
to compel me, and I am sure papa wiH take me away from 
this place, as soon as he knows how I have been treated." 

««We shall see, mademoiselle," said the priest, almost 
choked with passion ; " in the mean time, retire to your own 
room, and I shall give orders that you are kept there till you 
choose to obey." 

Clara retired, somewhat terrified by his menaces, but still 
resolved to persist in her refusal. 

The priest had a conference with la mdre Sainte Helene, 
the directress of the school, who, in obedience to his orders, 
spent a great part of the. day in endeavouring to soothe, per- 
suade, or coax, the refractory Clara to submission. But her 
effi)rta were all unavailing, for, with a firmness and consisten- 
cy indicative of great decision of character, the child con- 
tinued to resist both promises and threats, and, to the great 
annoyance of the nun, remained unshaken in her determina- 
tion. 

The morning came, and Father Saville enshrined himself in 
the confessionaL La m^re Sainte Helene was fully engaged 
in giving Ellen the last instructions, preparatory to confes* 



aioD, and Bister Sainte Anne was similarly occupied with Fan- 
ny and Mary. Sister Constance was, therefore, deputed to 
try a last attempt at persuading Clara, as the winning sweet- 
ness of her manner generally gave her great power oVer the 
minds of young persons. But, in this instance, the amiable 
nun exerted her influence in vain. Clara remained obstinate- 
ly inflexible, and her instructors were reduced to despair. 

In the meantime, Fanny and Mary were led to the confes- 
sional, and, after gomg through their parts in a manner that 
did credit to their teachers, received the priest's absolution, 
and were dismissed with pr«ise& It was now Ellen's tura, 
and she approached, though not without evincing some reluc- 
tance. She knelt, however, in the phice appointed, at the 
side of the priest, and duly repeated the prescribed form, 

" I confess to God Almighty, to the blessed Mary, always a 
virgm, to St. Michael the archangel, St John tiie Baptist, St 
Peter, St Paul, and all the saints, and to you, my father^ be- 
cause t have greatly smned, in thought, word, and deed. It 
IB my fault,— -it is my &ult, — it is my v^ry great fiiult;— 
wherefore I pray the blessed Mary, always a virgm^ St ]!& 
chael the archangel, St John the Baptist, St Peter, St Paul, 
all the saints, and you, my father, to intercede for me with 
the Lord our God." 

The child went through this blasphemous confession ex* 
aetly in the manner she bad been taught, crossing herself at 
the beginning and the end, and striking on her breast at the 
repetition of the words, — ** It is my &ult, it is my &ult, it is 
my very great fault" 

The priest spoke a few words of approbation to her, and 
then began to question her as to the sins which he supposed 
she might have committed, such as disobedience to the nuns, 
quarrelling with her companions, lying or deceit, acts ot 
childish dishonesty, excess in eating, passion, or evil tempers, 
idleness, inattention to her studies, neglect of religk>tts ob- 
"ervanees, &xi. &c. To most of these Ellen pleaded guilty* 

^ then proceeded to examine her on the subject of her 



thooghta, feelings, and imaginations, and, in so doing, asked 
some questions which suggested ideas that had never before 
entered hec mind, and some of which it was happy for her 
that she did not understand* Aa &r, however, as she com- 
prehended them, she franldy acknowledged her faults, and 
detailed many little circumstances which were exceedingly 
amusing, from the childish simplicity with which they were 
told. 

The confessor now asked her one more question, — ** wheth- 
er she could remember any other sia» which she had omitted 
in her previous confession r* ^ 

Ellen paused, as he imagined, to collect her thoughts ; but, 
obserying that she did not reply, and that she seemed discon- 
certed, he repeated his question. At length she said, with 
some embarrassment, 

** Yes, fether, there is another sin which I have committed, 
but I cannot confess it" 

This sin, of which Ellen's conscience accused her, was, 
her having sprinkled sbme soot and dust in the holy water, 
which was always kept in a bason, at the head of each bed, 
for the purpose of being used, morning and evening, to make 
the sign of the cross on the forehead. Her childish propen- 
sity to mischief had led her to do it, in order that she might 
enjoy the amusement of seeing la mdre Sainte Heldne, and 
several of the young ladies, with black crosses on their fore- 
heads: Inquiries had been made, to ascertain who was the 
culprit, but, as she denied it as positively as any of the others, 
all attempts had proved unsuccessful. Since then, however, 
the notions which had been instilled into her mind, had led 
her to consider this profane interference with so sacred a 
thing as holy water, as a very great crime. So perverted 
bad been her ideas of right and wrong, that she thought it 
even a greater sin than the falsehood of which she had been 
guilty, in order to conceal it. She had been taught to con- 
sider auricular confession as so solemn and important a doty, 
that she durst not tell another untruth, when the priest asked 
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her if ahe had omitted any sin; but she was fully determined 
not to tell him what she bad done, as she was persuaded that 
be would call it sacrilege, and punish her accordingly. 

Father Saville was rather startled^ by her refusal, bnt en- 
deavoured, in the blandest manner he could assume, to over- 
come her reluctance. 

'* My daughter,'* said he, " yon are fully aware, that it is 
your duty to confess every sin to your spiritual director. Tell 
me, therefore, what this sin is, in order that I may appoint 
you a gentle penance, and then give you absolution. Be 
assured that you will not find me a harsh or tyrannical judge; 
I promise not to be severe to you.** 

^ Indeed, &ther, you must excuse roe. I could not tell it 
you on any account. I am willing to do penance for it, but I 
wUl not tell you what it is.*' 

He now suggested several sins, either of which, he thought, 
might be the one in question, and, when this method ftiiled, 
endeavoured to entangle her into an involuntary confession, 
by means of artful questions ; but she had sufficient penetra- 
tion to perceive his design, and remained equally proof against 
All his artifices and exhortation& 

The father was both displeased and disconcerted, by the 
obstinacy of his young convert ; but he did not wish to frighteo 
her. A great point had been gained, by her coming to con- 
fession, and he wisely thought it best to go cautiously to 
*work, and not press the subject too far at present He, there- 
fore, addressed her in his kindest manner, 

** Well, my daughter, the holy church loves to imitate the 
example of the Great Shepherd, who is kind and indulgent to 
the lambs of his flock. I shall, therefore, take it for granted, 
as you assure me, that you are truly penitent for this great 
sin, whatever it may be, and shall not question yon any far- 
ther about it, trusting that you will on some future occasion, 
see the necessity and benefit of fireely divulging it to me. In 
the meantime, you will, as a slight penance, repeat, eve^ 
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morning and evening this week, fifteen Ave Marias, and six 
pater-nosters; and now I will give you absolution." 

Ho did 80, and Ellen was very glad to be dismissed; but 
she afterwards repeated the substance of their conversation to 
Emily, and was very much astonished, when the latter told 
her that the falsehood of which she had been guilty, in the 
transaction which she confessed to her, thpugh she would not 
do so to the priest, was a much greater sin in the sight of 
God, than putting dust in the holy water. 

Father Saville was now waiting for the refractory Clara, 
but all the exertions of the nuns had hitherto failed in per- 
suading her to come. At length, their patience was exhausted, 
and the priest gave orders that she should be carried to the 
confessional. The lay-sisters were accordingly called ; and, 
though she struggled, screamed, and resisted with all her 
might, her prayers and tears were disregarded, and she was 
placed by force in the right-hand division of the confessional. 
But it was in vain that the priest exhorted, entreated, or com- 
manded her to confess. Her only answw was, " You have 
compelled me to come hither; but j^u cannot compel me to 
speak ; I will never confess to you, or to any one but God ; 
and as soon as my father returns, he will remove me from the 
convent, for I shall certainly tell him how I have been treated 
by you all." 

The father was almost convulsed with passion, but all his 
threats were unavailing; and, after spending a part of the 
morning in vainly endeavouring to conquer her determination, 
he at last ordered her back to her room, where be commanded 
her to be kept a close prisoner for the present. 

Oh I how little do Protestant parents know, when they so 
far forget all Christian principle as to send their children to a 
convent for education, the evils to which they expose them, 
or the consequences that'may result from their folly ! 
21 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

AN UNWELCOME GUEST. 
He thtt worketh deceit ehall not dwell within my bonse.— Pialh ci. 7. 

Thb excitement and ablation whibh poor Clara Somers 
liad undergone, during the last month, and especially on the 
day of confession, had produced such an eflfect upon her nerves, 
that she was alarmingly ill the next morning. She was seized 
with a nervous fever, and became so delirious, that the phyn- 
dan who attended the convent was summoned in the evening. 
Her &ther, indeed, was absent, travelling on the continent, 
and might not return for some time; but it was probable that 
he would remove his daughter, as soon as he did return, and 
the nuns, therefore, resolved to obliterate, if possible, by kind- 
ness, the unfavourable impression produced on the mind of 
Clara, as the only possible means of averting the e^pesore 
they dreaded. 

Clara was very ill for several days, bnt, at thiB end of that 
period, she began to recover rapidly. Before she was quite 
well, however, the unexpected arrival of her father came, 
like a thunderbolt, to crush the hopes of the saperieure. She 
went down to the parlour to receive him, and informed him 
that his daughter had been. some days indisposed, but that she 
hoped she would soon be quite recovered. Anxious to see his 
child, Mr. Somers proposed taking her in a carriage to his 
hotel, as he thought the change might do her good ; bat the 
superieure, fearful of 'an interview, in the present state of 
Clara's mind ; before she could win her to a promise of silence 
on the subject of the. late events, hastily replied, that she was 
not well enough to be removed. He then in treated to be 
allowed to see his child, if only for two minutes, that he might 
"^^ able to judge of her state, but was informed by thekdf, 
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with great dignity, that it was a pertnission not granted, ^ven 
to mothers, and, of course, still less to gentlemen. He was 
at length i4|ticed to take bis leave, hoping to bear a better 
account on the morrow. 

That evening the superior spent^several hours witb Clara, 
endeavouring, by every blandishment she could devise, to 
captivate her affections, and eradicate any feeling of resent- 
ment that might still be lurking in her mind. She did not 
inform her of her father's arrival, resolving not to allow them 
to meet, till she had obtained a promise that every unpleasant 
occurrence should for ever be buried in oblivion. 

The next morning, however, the anxious father presented 
himself at the gate of the convent, and inquired afler his 
daughter's health. The portress, who did not expect him so 
early, and had received no orders, stammered, and was con- 
fused by his questions. At length, not knowing what answer 
to give, she requested him to walk into one of the parlours, 
while she sent for Madame la superieure. At the moment 
when she stepped aside, to send a message to that lady, the 
baker arrived, with a large badket-full of breads and one of 
the lay-sisters opened the inner door to receive it. There 
were circular boxes placed near ihe door, which were so con* 
trived as to turn on a pivot, so that any thing placed in them 
from outside, might, by means of the box being made to 
revolve on this axis, be immediately conveyed into the 
convent. J*hese boxes were called totirs, and were generally 
used for the purpose of taking in the provisions ; but, on this 
occasion, the door had just been opened for Mrs. Brownlow to 
go out, and the lay-sister took the bread herself from the 
baker. Mr. Somers was standing unporceived near the 
entrance, and the uneasiness excited by the unsatisfactory 
accounts he had received of his daughter, prompted him to 
seize this opportunity of seeing her. The baker had de- 
parted, and the lay-sister, trusting to the portress, (whose 
temporary absence she did not perceive) to shut and fasten 
the door, bent her way to the kitchen with Ihe bread. Mr. 
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Botqfin took advantage of the moment, and, hastily darting 
down the darkest passage, he hurried' on, he knew not in 
what direction. ^ 

He had not gone far, however, before he saw a little girl 
advaneing from an opposite direction. She started back with 
terror at his appearance ; but he had recognized Ellen Wilton, 
and called her by her name. She also recollected him, for 
he was a friend of her father's, and, coming up to him, an- 
swered his earnest inquiries, by leading him to the room 
where his daughter lay. They, very fortunately, encountered 
none of the nuns in their progress, and the &ther had the 
satisfaction of finding Clara better than his fears had led him 
to expect She sprang to his embrace, with a scream tf^y<i 
and, with tears and sobs, entreated him to take her fronftlie 
convent, enfihrcing her request by a hurried recital cf tiie 
vexations and persecutions she had endured. Mr. Somers 
listened with indignation, and this feeling was further in- 
creased by his observations on the disordered state of his 
daughter's nerves, which, he perceived, was the etfect ff^the 
treatment to which she had been subjected. 

It was not long, however, before their conversation was 
interi^upted. The superior, not finding him in the parlour, as 
she had been led to expect, and supposing he was gone, has- 
tened to the apartment of Clara^ in porsuance of her new 
system of conciliation, and was not a little startled at finding 
Mr. Somers there. Her anger and reseotmeat, at Ihis unao* 
countable intrusion into tlie very heart of her hitherto uoin- 
vaded sanctuary, were met by his indignant reproaches, on 
the subject of the violence offered to his child's principles. 
Clara, terrified by the presence of the ^superior, clung trem- 
bling to her father's arm, and implored him not to leave her. 
The altercation was violent, thoogh short ; the lady requested 
him, in the most haughty and dignified manner, instantly to 
quit her house ; and Mr. Somers, directing his daughter to 
wrap herself up in her warmest clothing, supported ket 

ttering steps out of the convent, and, having prociM 
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a carriage, drove with her to the hotel where he then re- 
sided. 4 « 

Thus unceremoniously was Miss Vomers withdrawn from 
the establishment, and it was not long before another was also 
plucked from " the net which had been spread for her feet.*' 
Mr. Somers, as soon as he had seen his daughter somewhat 
recovered from her agitation, and comfortably installed in her 
new lodging, immediately wrote to his friend captain Wilton, 
representing the danger to which his daughter was exposed, 
and urging him to rescue her from it as soon as possible. 
The result was exactly what might have been anticipated. 
' Captain Wilton hastened to S— — , and took his daughter 
back with him, though without assigning the reasons which 
induced him to remove her. 

Emily and Lydia were truly glad that these«|wo little gurls 
were, at last, rescue^ from the snares to which they had been 
so unreflectingly exposed by their parents; and much and 
fervently did they wish that those most dear to them were 
alflo removed from the fatal influence which was every day 
becoming more apparent But, alas! there was as yet no 
intelligence of Mr. Howard; Caroline was daily more 
estranged from them, and more devoted to the society of the 
nuns; and Henrietta and Julia, who were only ten and twelve 
years old, were as completely under her influence, as she 
herself was under that of Sophie. 

Tbey were now but seldom annoyed, either by the nuns or 
Miss Smithson, on the subject of religion ; they had found 
them determined to admit no authority but the word of Gfod, 
and as that ** sword of the Spirit*' was a weapon they were 
unacquainted with, they had gradually relinquished the con- 
test. Emily and Lydia had often wished they could hear or 
know something more of sister' Adelaide, the interesting 
novice whose case had exceed such lively interest, such deep 
and heart-felt compassion ; but they were now never invited 
to walk with the sisterhood in the garden, and, without a 
special invitation, no boarder could intrude. They saw her, 
21» 
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kideed, at meaia, but alwajrs at a distance ; they could also 
see her in the garden, from the window of theft bed-room $ 
but they observed that she always walked alone, and as much 
apart ftom the ethers as possitde. She seemed fond of solitary 
musing; her countenance wore an unvarying expression of 
settled melancholy; and as het cheek became every day more 
pale, and her aspect more wan, it was evident that her health 
was rapidly smking under the depression of her mmd. Bat 
nothing ever transpired, to throw any light on the mystery 
of her &te ; Miss Smithson, when the subject was refetred 
to^'insisted that her evident agony, on the day of her profes-^ 
rion, was nothing more than the natural agitation produced 
by ^he publicity of the ceremony, and her own conspicuous 
part in it; and though Emily made several attempts to speak 
to her, on their leaving the dinner or supper table, such was 
the system of continual watchfulness exercised in the house, 
the vigilance of which seemed even increased with regard to 
her, that she never could come near the object that do deeply 
interested her. 

Emily and Lydia often noticed the different nuns who were 
absent from table ; some of them remained secluded for two 
or three weeks together, and, on their return, seemed to have 
endured severe penance, if any judgment could be formed 
from their pale, worn, and haggard looks. Lydia could never 
notice the absence of one without shuddering; for it was in 
vain that she tried to forget that an unhappy nan was said to 
have been starved in the dungeons, not long before the present 
superior assumed the rein^ of government. Whether true or 
iklse, the report had been qommunicated to them both by Clara 
Somers and Mrs. Brownlow, and it seemed to be generally 
Delidvcd in the house; and they felt that such things were 
not only possible, but probable, under a system which be- 
stowed such unlimited power. 

But a crisis was now at hand, which they were very, far 

ftom foreseeing. One morning, a messenger arrived early at 

convent, with letters for the superior, which seemed to be 
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of no little importaaee, for the called together a conncil of 
the elder none; The intelligedce eontained in these letters 
did not seem, to be of an agreeable nature, fbr it made even 
sister St. Anne look melancholy, and the sweet countenance 
of nster Constance was overcast with a deeper shade of sa^ 
ness. Many looks of tender regret were directed towards 
£mily and Lydia ; and they could not help fkncying, that they 
were, in some way, concerned in what wte going forward. 

Their suspense was at length terminated. After dinner, in 
the refectory, the superior thus addressed the boarders in tho 
presence of all the nnn& 

*• It is my duty, ladies, to inform you, that I have this morn- 
ing been honoured wito att epistle from our right reverend 
father the bishop of this diocese, and that this communicatioh 
concerns you in a particular manner. His Lordship observes 
that, from various circumstances which have colne to his 
knowledge, he is convinced of the general inexpediency, and 
iiequent danger of admitting Protestant boarders into reli 
gions houses, inhabited by Catholic communities. He, there- 
fore, in his tender love, and fatherly care for his children, has 
issued a request, — * that no more Protestants be received ilito 
the convents of this diocese, and that those who are already 
inmates in them, be forthwith requested to depart, — ^unless, 
indeed, they will consent to listen to the voice of troth, and 
become members of the oneohly true and apostolic chiirch.' 

••Bueh being the case, ladies, it is my painful office to ap- 
prise you, that it is absolutely necessary that you should, as 
soon as possible, withdraw from fiiis house, if you are detet- 
mined still to persist in your errors. But it also becomes me 
to entreat you, with the most tender and aflfectlonate earnest- 
ness, to renounce the fatal ways of heresy, in which you have 
walked but too long, and to embrace tiie holy faith of that 
church whose arms are open to receive you. Oh ! reflect, I 
beseech you, and do not hastily reject the ofibrs of everlasting 
happiness ! Let there be joy in heaven, over, not one, but 
several, repenting sinners ! Consider, that, if vou remam ob- 
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agminst you, hut, at the great day of judgroent, you will he 
iae?itably excluded from heaven, with these most awful 
words, — ' Depart from me, ye cursed, iflto everlasting fire, 
prepared for the devil and his angels !' 

" I will not hear your answer now,'* continued the superior 
observing that both Mrs. Brownlow and Emily were a,bout to 
speak; "I entreat you to pause before you decide, and will 
receive your decision to-mor^>w. In the meantime, my 
daughters and myself will importune heaven with prayexs, 
that the Holy Virgin may give you grace to decide aright** 

The lady waved her hand majestically as she concluded, 
as if to prevent a reply, and the boarders as well as the nuns^ 
retired to their separate apartment& Caroline would have 
escaped, but Emily and Lydla, each seizing an arm, forcibly 
detained her, and at length succeeded in leading her to their 
rooiQii 

"Now, then,** exclaimed Lydia, ,"now is the time to con- 
fess Christ A crisis is come« and it becomes us, to act with 
fearless candour, and to show that we are not ashamed of that 
holy religion which we know to be founded on the pure word 
of God. If we are Protestants, now is the time to prove iti 
by openly and boldly protesting against the soul-destroying 
errors of Popery.'* 

The eyes of the animated girl sparkled with enthnaiasm as, 
with her usual impetuosity, she pronounced these wordSi 
Caroline was pale and agitated, and evidently the prey of 
conflicting feeling& Emily could not speak, for she dreaded 
the result, and her cheek was almost as colourless as that of 
Caroline. Lydia, however, was resolved to obtain an answer 
to the question, which she saw her cousin durst not, or rather 
had not the power to ask. She stood before her sister, in an 
attitude expressive of the most intense earnestness, and hold- 
ing her hands with an unconscious grasp, exclaimed as Caro- 
line remained silent, 

<* Dearest Caroline, speak, I entreat,— I implore you,*- 
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speak, and relieve our hearts of the load of anxiety which has 
long weighed them down, — speak, and say that you will leave 
this house with us, — ^that you will not forsake the religion of 
the Bible!" 

Cnaily supported Caroline, who seemed ready to faint, and 
with tears endeavoured to second the arguments of Lydia* 
The unhappy girl sobbed with almost convulsive emotion, but 
at that instant Sister Sainte Anne entered the room, and led 
her into the garden to enable her to recover herself. There 
was evidently a contrivance in this well-timed interruption* 
and Caroline seemed glad to avail herself of it It was in vain 
that her sister and cousin sought another opportunity of coo* 
versing with her; she was all the day with Sophie, and they 
therefore resolved to await the hour of retiring to rest, and 
then use their utmost endeavours to recall her to a sense of 
her duty. 

They visited Mrs. Brownlow in the afternoon, to inquire 
what her intentions were for the morrow, and found her busily 
employed in packing up her wardrobe, books, and other arti- 
cles. She told them she intended to leave the house on the fol- 
lowing day, and that she had written to a friend, to secure 
her accommodation in another convent near Paris. 

*' You, I suppose,** she said, ** will also leave as soon as yoa 
can ; but I am not sure that you will take Miss Caroline with 
you. She seems wonderfully captivated with the nuns, and 
they are not likely to forego any advantage they may have 
gained. I would, also, advise you to look well to the two 
little girls ; for, if I mistake not, there will be a struggle for 
them.** 

Thus passed the day, in alternate fears and hopes, tears and 
prayera They anxiously watched the progress of the ad- 
vancing hours, and thankfully hailed the approach of night 
The supper hour came, and, after it, the wearisome round of 
idolatrous worship. The nuns had been in the chapel the 
greater part of the day, having had a long extra service, for 
the conversion of the heretics, and they looked fatigued and 
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worn oat TIm boarders were dkpirited, aad all gladly re- 
tired to rest. 

It was eleven o'clock, and every sound had long ceased in 
the convent, when Emily and Lydia entered the apartment of 
Caroline. Bhm was not there, and the removal of some of her 
clothes plainly indicated that she had gone purposely to sleep 
in some other room,— *no doabt in order to avoid the arguments 
and entreaties she knew not how to oppose. They felt indig- 
nant at the contrivance by which she had thus been induced 
to avoid her nearest friends; for they doubted not that the 
infatuated gurl had been directed in this action, by those whose 
interest it was to retain her in the convent 

That night was one of bitter afflicti<xi, and sad ibreboding, 
to the cousins. They rose with the dawn, and Emily wrote 
to Mrs. Fortescue, entreating that kind friend to come as soon 
as she could, and favour them with her advice. Before the 
hour of breakfast, the following letter was put into her hand :^ 

«< Mt muLRxtn oovsm Aim sbtbb, 

** You must forgive me for what, I fear, you will call an 
unkind wish to avoid you. Indeed, indeed, I cannot see you 
at present ; I am not able, I know, to refute your arguments, 
but my conscience forbids me to dissemble any longer. I 
think the Protestants are mistaken, and that the Catholic 
church is the only true one. I shall, therefore, remain here, 
and I entreat that you will not make any further attempts to 
dissuade me from my resolution, for I assure you I am quite 
determined. Henrietta and Julia are willing to stay with 
me, and I wish I could persuade you both to do the same. 
Perhaps you will say that I have no right to dispose of either 
my sisters or myself, without the sanction of my father; but 
he has consented to our coming hither, and we have a right 
not to leave the place till he commands us to do so. You 
need not be alarmed about Henrietta and Julia on the subject 
'^*'— Mgion. The superieure has kindly promised that nothing 
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more shall be required of them, than an outward conibrmity 
to the rales of the hoase. 

** Adieu, dear, dear Emily and Lydia; may God bless you 
with the true knowledge of his will. It is better, much better, 
for us, not to meet for some time ; but rest assured of the 
unalterable love ot ** Your own affectionate 

" CAROLnns. 

^' p. S.— I hope soon to hear from dear papa, and if you 
will leave your address, I shall immediately send you informa- 
tion of it." 

Many and bitter were the tears shed by Emily and Lydia, 
over this letter. There was, however, no remedy for the 
evil, no hope of extricating Caroline from the toils in which 
she had suffered herself to be involved. Their only resource 
was, a final appeal to Mr. Howard, and, if that were not 
answered, Emily resolved to entreat the interference of her 
father. 

The dinner-hour came, but Caroline did not appear, and as 
Sophie was also absent, it was most prc^ble that they had 
been allowed to dine together in private. After dinner, the 
superieure addressed the Protestant boarders, and politely 
requested to know their decision on the question she had 
proposed to them the day before. 

Mrs. Brownlow briefly replied, that she was a Protestant 
by birth and education, had been one all her life, and that, as 
she was resolved never to forsake the religion of her country 
and her fathers, she would depart from the convent on the 
following day. 

She then turned to Emily, who mildly, but firmly replied, 
that, as she wka fully convinced that the Protestant faith was 
more agreeable to the revealed will of God than any other, 
she could not, for one moment, think of abandoning it, or even 
hesitate about doing any thing, or making any sacrifice that 
might be required, to prove her attachment to the Protestant 
cause. Lydia added, that her sentiments were in perfect 
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accordance with her cousin's, that they expected Mrs. For- 
teacue in the course of the day, and should then decide on the 
time of their departure. 

The auperieure frowned angrily at their answer ; but, after 
a moment*8 reflection, she smoothed her ruffled brow, and 
observed, that if they would but be persuaded to examine the 
subject with unprejudiced attention, she was convinced they 
would find that they had always been, and were still in error, 
and would, consequently, be induced to change their opinion. 

Major and Mrs. Fortescue called in the afternoon, and heard 
the news they had to communicate, with undisguised indig- 
nation. They tried in vain to see Caroline ; she sent word 
that she was too ill to receive any one. They, however, had 
an interview with the superieure, in which they warmly 
remonstrated on the influence, and protested against the 
means which, they doubted not, had been used, to induce 
Caroline and her sisters to remain in the convent, at the 
expense of a change of religion. 

The lady calmly replied, that no compulsion had been used; 
that Mademoiselle Howard and her sisters had acted entirely 
from their own free will, and that, as Major Fortescue was 
neither their relation nor their guardian, she did not acknow- 
ledge his right to interfere. 

The Major felt, indeed, that he had no authority to proceed 
farther in the business; but, having given the cousins an in- 
vitation to their house, he and Mrs. Fortescue departed ; and 
the next day Emily and Lydia removed to their hospitable 
mansion. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE DISCUSSION. 

Search the acriptiires, for in them ye think ye have eternal life ; and they 
are they which testify of me.— Acts t. 39. 

MoBB than a week had elapeed, since their leaving the 
convent f^ and Emily, who had left behind her embroidery 
frame, and one or two other trifling articles, took the oppor- 
tunity of the pretext they afforded, hoping she might, by that 
means, obtain an interview with Caroline. Lydia was anxious 
to accompany her, but was prevented by illness ; and Emily, 
therefore;, took with her, besides the servant, a littje girl, the 
daughter of a neighbour of Major Fortescue's, whose amusing 
prattle would beguile the loneliness of the walk. On pre- 
senting herself at the grate, and inquiring for sister Con- 
stance, that amiable nun made her appearance, and received 
her with marks of sincere aflection. Emily asked after Caro- 
line, and was told' that she was rather indisposed. Anxious 
to see her, if possible, yet scarcely knowing how to make the 
request, she spoke of her embroidery, which she had left un- 
finished, and told sister Constance, there were two or three 
stitches which she did not quite understand. This method 
succeeded ; the nun paused a moment, then went to consult 
la mdre Sainte Heldne, and, on her return, told Emily that 
she might enter the convent. 

" I cannot ^ow you how to do the stitches, through this 
grating," she said, "and, as you have paid for your board and- 
instruction up to next week, and are, therefore, virtually, still 
a pupil, la m^re will allow you to enter for half-an-hour. You 
can leave your little companion in the parlour, and the ser- 
vant had better go and perform her devotions in the chapelf 
while yon remain with us." 
22 
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Emily thanked her with sincere gratitade; and having 
directed little Laura Stapleton not to leave the parlour, and < 
received a promise from the portress that she would watch 
over her, she gave the servant leave to await her in the 
chapel, followed sister Constance through the well-known 
dark cloisters, and once more heard the ponderous inner door 
shut and bolted behind her. 

She had only spoken the truth with regard to her work, 
and was deeply engaged in receiving the last instructions 
about its completion^ when she was accosted by sister Sailite 
Anne. 

" I have been talking to your little companion," said the 
smiling nun; **she is a sweet child, but feels very much 
ennuyee at being left alone so long. I have gathered her this 
plate of fruit, to amuse her, but I know not how to put it into 
her hands. I cannot pass it through the grating, and we are 
not allowed to open the door, except for ingress or. egress. 
Will you, then, do me the favour to return to the outer par- 
lour, and give her the fruit from me V* 

Emily thanked her, and complied wkh her desire ; but, as 
she did so, she could not help reflecting on this little incident, 
which, though trifling in itself, was a striking ezemplifioation 
of the hopdess captivity of a convent. The parlour, to which 
the sister wished to convey the fruii, was not three feet from 
the door at which she had stood ; it was inside of thet convent- 
entrance, and, had she but opened the door, and oet one foot 
over its threshold, she could, with the greatest ease, have 
handed the plate to the child. But this she durst not do;— 
that door was never more to open for her, and her feet were 
never again even to approach the outer entrance. Emily 
sighed deeply, as she thought of the apostate character of that 
church, which imposed such unnecessary and unnaturatl re* 
strictions, and even held them up to its delftded votaries, as 
meritorions acts of self-denial, which were sure to secure 
Ihem an everlasting reward in heaven. 

Before she left the convent, she entreated to see her 
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eoaeins ; Henrietta and Jalia were brought to her, and sister 
Constance went to ask Caroline if she would see her. Caro- 
line consented, and Emily was introduced into her bed-room, 
where she found her suffering from a severe cold. Their in- 
terview was af^ting, but, owing to the presence df Sophie, 
no confidential conversation could take place* Indeed, Caro- 
line immediately requested that the subject of religion might 
not be introduced, and Bmily at once penceived that there 
was no present prospect of any change for the better. 

Caroline had not heard from her father, and she expressed 
the greatest anxiety on the subject of his silence. Henrietta 
and Julia looked shy, and seemed to shrink from Emily, who 
saw that the pernicious influence of the system was beginning 
to produce its usual effect on their minds. When she left 
tbenir she earnestly requested to be allowed to see them 
sometimes at the grate ; and Caroline, after some hesitation, 
assented, observing, that she should be glad to see her sister 
also. 

As Emily returned to Major Fortescue's, her heart was 
oppressed with sorrow for the present, and apprehension for 
the future; and she found it difficult indeed to follow the 
injunction of the inspired Psalmist, ** Cast thy burden on the 
L^d, and he shall sustain thee." Lydia wept bitterly at the 
account she gave of her visit; but they endeavoured mutually 
to cheer each other with the promise, that ** weeping may 
endure for a night, but joy cometh in the morning.*' 

Emily's spirits were somewhat revived by a letter she re- 
ceived from her friend Rose de Liancourt. They had regu- 
larly corresponded, ever since they had left Madame d'EI- 
fort's; but, as the Baron's residence was several miles from 

S ^1 they had not had the pleasure of meeting. J^ow, 

however, Rose infonned her friend that she expected to be at 
S with her father in three days, and dwelt^ the plea- 
sure she should experience in again seeing and embracing 
her beloved Emily. Her friend was equally delighted at the 
anticipation, and when the meeting took place, she saw with 
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pletsure that Rose was much improved in health, and locked , 
cheerful and happy. 

*^I am traly 00, my dear friend/* she said, in answer to 
Emily's obs^vation on that subject; — ^^'Yes, I am happier 
than I ever was, and highly favoured by heaven. My dear 
father is all that is kind and indulgent, and thmks so highly 
of your poor Rose, that he asks her advice on every occasion. 
My darling Claire improves daily, and is so amiable and docile, 
that she is a most delightful companion. In short, I should 
he perfectly happy, were it not for my beloved mother, who, 
I fear, will never recover her intellecta She is happy, how- 
ever, in oar society, and enjoys the little pleasures and amose- 
inents we procure her, with the eager gaiety and delight of 
childhood. 

She then told Emily that the next day would he her 
eighteenth birth-day. **It was for that reason,'* die con- 
tinued, **that I urged papa to come to town. I intend to 
spend the whole day in the church, for I have abundant cause 
for thanksgiving, and many, many mercies to ask. Oh! if I 
could but see my dear father converted to God, I think! 
should scarcely have one wish nngratified.** 

In this frame of mind Emily left her; the subject of reli- 
gious controversy was not introduced ; and on the second day 
the Baron and his daughter were to return to their chdteau. 
Business, however, unexpectedly detained them, and Emily 
had the pleasure of spending a few hours with Rose. In this 
conversation the latter inquired as to the particulars of Caro- 
line's separation from her friends, and it was then, after Em- 
ily had related the substance 6f all that had occurred suice 
their leaving Madam ed'Elfort's, that she learned frwa Bose 
several circumstances of which she was before entirely igno- 
rant, and which threw considerable light on many occurrences 
that had before appeared almost mexplicable. / 

The reader will remember the case of Madame d'Elfort's 
servant, who died after undergoing a surgical operatioii, and 

bat Caroline's feelings had been greatly afl^ted oQ'the oc- 
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casiofl. The poor woman was buried by the pariah, and sis- 
ter Rose having, with unremitted kindness, attended the un- 
happy sufierer, ftom the beginning of her illness to its fatal 
termination, was actively engaged in preparing the body for 
its removal to the grave, when Sophie Dorville prevailed on 
Caroline to accompany her, in a visit to the chamber of death. 
It has been already said that the religieuse was a very lovely 
young woman, elegant in manners, and peculiarly fascinating 
in address. She was also very sincere in her extraordinary 
devotedness, and possessed all that fervour of religious enthu- 
siasm, which is 80 well calculated to dazzle and captivate the 
youthful mind. Her words made a deep impression on Caro- 
line; and Sophie, who perceived their efl^t, thought it a good 
opportunity to attempt the conversion of her friend. 

She communicated the circumstance to her mother, who^ 
with a zeal which did honour to her sincerity, seized every 
occasion of inviting Caroline to^er house, and frequently took 
her to the residence of the Grey Sisters, where sister Rose did 
all in her power to deepen the impressions so favourable to 
their purpose. 

This accounted for the extreme emotion betrayed by Caro- 
line, on learning that Emily and Lydia had visited sister Rose. 
Wavering and undecided, her principles shaken, and her 
mind unsettled, she shrank with nervous timidity, from the 
idea of their knowing it, and was only relieved from her agu 
tation, by ascertaming that nothing that had related to her had 
transpired. 

Rose departed the next day ; but Emily soon after received 
a letl^nr from her, which convinced her that her friend bad 
not given up the hope of her conversion. After several ex- 
pressions of unabated affection, it continued thus, — 

** And now, my beloved friend, allow your Rose again to 
mention a subject which is still, as it has long been, one of 
the nearest to her heart My affection for you, and my 
anxious desire for your welfare, led me, on one occasion, to 
infiringe the laws of the school, and now compels me again to 
22* 
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tall yoa Jbom painful it ie to roe, to know that a person whom 
I lo?e 80 tenderly is in error, on so important it point as that 
of her eternal salvation ! How happy should I be, if I could 
he the means of bringing back to the fold of Christ a strayed 
sheep, for whom He shed lus blood ! O my dearest friend ! 
I entreat, I conjure yoa to forsake a religion reformed by 
man, and to embrace that which Jesus Christ himself taught 
osr-even the Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman religion, which 
has esdsted from the beginning, and will endure unto the end ! 
Paidon me, I beseech you, for saying so much; my heart 
guides my pen. I hare found you so good, so excellent, even 
under the influence of enw*-what would you not be under 
the guidance of truth t 

«« With regard to myself, I am not at all satisfied with nay 
own conduct I am becoming slothful and careless. I fear I 
do not sufficiently know myself: I have too much self-love 
and presumption. Help me, then, my dear Emily, to under* 
stand my own deficiencies, that I may be enabled to overcome 
them. Write to me with perfect candour, and without fear- 
ing to offend me; — in your last letter, you spoke of me in 
terms which I am &r, very fiu*, from deserving. 
"Adieu. — ^Believe me ever 
«^ Your sincere and tenderly-attached friend, 

**R0fiE DB LlANCOUiRT.'* 

Emily answered this request of the amiable girl, by re- 
minding her of the agreement which they had entered into, 
previous to leaving Madame d'Elfort's; and expressed her 
willingless to abide by it, if Rose still wished it, and her confos- 
sor would undertake the task. She added, that she only con- 
sented to enter into a discussion, on the condition which had 
originally been stipulated, — that Rose should read every thing 
that was written on both sides of the question. 

Ro6e*8 answer was fiill of joyful anticipation. "" 

^ Monsieur de Beauvais," she wrote, ** who is grand cure 
'^f the town, and my confessor, is a man venerable fbr his 

ars, wisdom and piety. His time is, at present, too much 
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taken ap with prepuatbos for the jubilee, to allow of his at- 
tending to any thing else; but he has promised me that as 
soon as be has any leisure, which' will be in about three 
weeks, he will write to you on this important subject In the 
meantime, he strongly recommends for your perusal a work 
entitled **An Amicable Discussion, on the subject c^ the 
Establishment and Doctrihe of the Anglican Church, and the 
Reformatk)n in general." It is in the form of letters, and 
consists of two volumea I beseech you, my beloved friend, 
lose no time in procuring this excellent book ; or, if yon can- 
not get it, I will send it you. 

<* What happiness for me, my dear Emily, if I could one 
day hail you a member of the true church ! you, my friend, in 
whom I have ever reposed so much confidence ! you, whom I 
love 80 tenderly ! 1 hope,— yes, I trust, if you aie but candid, 
that I shall have the joy of seemg you abandon error, and 
erahrace truth ! I pray God, with all my heart, to enlighten 
your mind by His Holy ^irit; for, as you justly observe, 
without his grace we can do nothing. 

** Monsieur de Beauvais has been my confessor ever since I 
was nine years old. Under his instructions I attended my first 
communion^ and he has behaved like a father to Claire and 
myself. He is so good, so kind^ so gentle ! When you know 
him, I am sure you will acknowledge the excellence of his 
character. ** Your own affectionate 

"ROSB." 

Having despatched her answer to this letter, Emily waited, 
with- mingled feelings of curiosity and interest, the result of 
the promise made by the confessor, to Rose. She did not, 
however, neglect the means of preparing herself for the ex- 
pected contest. She read and searched the scriptures dili- 
gently, especially those parts which bear on the subject ; and 
the more she did so, the more was she convinced, that the 
doctrines and practice of the Romish charch are diametrically 
opposed to the plamest declarations, and, Indeed, the whole 
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tenor of the word of God. She also consulted some approved 
works on the subject of the intended controversy ; and, above 
all| fervently prayed to the ^ Father of lights,'* that he would 
guide her by His Spirit, preserve her from all enor, and bless 
the discussion to the promotion of the eternal welfare of her 
beloved friend. 

In the meantime, she and Lydia had seen Caroline once or 
twice ; but there was a reserve in her manner, and a restraint 
on their converaation, which rendered these interviews ex« 
tremely distressing. Not a gleam of light seemed to pierce 
through the gloom, and Mr. Howard's continoed silence 
became every day more extraordinary. Bol it was, at length, 
accounted for, and in a manner as melancholy as it was unez* 
pected. 

A letter arrived for Emily, signed by sister Constance, 
inclosing another, which Caroline had received from an Eng- 
li^ clergyman. It was dated from a small and obscure town, 
in the sooth of Italy, and contained the account of her Other's 
death. The clergyman stated, that he had been travelling 
for the benefit of his health, and had been induced, by the 
peculiar beauty of the scenery, to visit 4his spot, which was 
several miles out of the track usually pursued by travellers. 
The people of the little inn informed him that they had a sick 
guest, a stranger, who had qome to them several weeks before, 
and, they believed, was in a very dangerous state. He had 
been delirious till within the last few hours, and was now, 
though sensible, so weak and reduced, that the village surgeon 
entertained no hopes of his recovery. Who he was, they had 
not been able to ascertain, as he bad come with post-horses to 
his carriage, and the only servant he brought with him, having 
been hired at the last town through which he had passed, 
could give no information about him. All they knew vra% 
that he was well provided with money ; and they thoogbt 
that the clergyman, being bis countryman, might like to eoD- 
verse with him, and would, from a knowledge of the language 
rhich several papers in his portmanteau were writteB» be 
to inform his friends of his situation. 
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Mr. Mowbray immediately visited the invalid, and found 
him, indeed in a hopeless condition. He resolved to remain 
at the inn for the present, with the view of being useful to 
him ; Mr. Howard, though on the brink of the grave, wi|8 
sensible of the comfort his presence was calculated to give. 
Though reduced tQ the greatest weakness, he was able, at in- 
tervals, to converse with him, and to communicate his wishes 
with regard to his family, which Mr. Mowbray took down in 
writing. 

In these instructions, he committed his children to the care 
and guardianship of bis brother-in-law, Mr. Mortimer. It 
was well, for the tranquillity of his mind, that, owing to his 
having been for the last three months travelling in different 
parts of Italy, he had not received the letters which Emily 
had written ; but he seemed to have entertained some appre- 
hension on that very subject, from the message he sent to 
Caroline. In this communication he told her, that he feared 
he had acted incautiously, in too hastily indulging her wish 
to become a boarder at the convent. He entreated her, 
however, as she valued the last injunctions of her dying ft^ 
ther, not to decide on any change of religion, without due de- 
liberation, and, above all, not to take the veil till she was 
twenty-one, but to visit England, for at least three months, 
before she made any jSnai arrangement or took any important 
step. 

Mr. Mowbray added, that he had been enabled to exhibit to 
his dying friend the gospel way of salvation by Christ alone, 
and had found him willing to listen to it ; that he had every 
jreason to believe that Mr. Howard had embraced that salva- 
tion, as his only hope; and that he had had the satis&ction 
to see him depart in peace. 

The letter of sister Constiance, in which this communica- 
tion was inclosed, Informed Emily that Caroline had been so 
shocked, so totally overcome, by this hear^rending intelli- 
gence, that she was now lying seriously ill, and the 8up6- 
rieure had thought it necessary to call in the physician of the 
establishment 
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No words can describe the state of anguish and distreas 
into which Emily and Lydiii were plunged, by this double ca- 
lamity. It was, however, no time to indulge in inactive sor- 
row; and they were mercifully enabled to recollect that 
**whom the Lordloveth he chasteneth ;" and to take comfort 
irom the assurance that it is '* for their profit" Mrs. For- 
tescue, with her usual kindness, immediately went to the con- 
vent, in order to ascertain whether it was possible to have 
jCaroline removed, but was assured that such an attempt 
would be highly dangerous. She then sought an interview 
with the physician, who somewhat allayed her fears, by the 
information that Caroline's illness, being of a nervous charac- 
ter, was not likely to prove fatal, though her recovery would 
probably be slow. 

Emily and Lydia suffered the most intense anxiety, during 
the three ensuing weeks. To know that Caroline was ill, 
suffering, and in sorrow, and yet to be debarred from attend- 
ing, or even seeing her, was a trial that required the utmost 
exercise of Christian fortitude, humility and resignation. At 
last, they were assured that she was in a state of convales- 
cence, but would not be able, for some time to come, to de- 
scend to the parlour, in order to see her friends. In the in- 
terim, the Major and his lady were going to Paris for a week, 
and they took Emily and Lydia with them, hoping that the 
change would tend to recruit both their health and their spi- 
rita 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

A MELANCHOLY EVENT. 

Blessed are ttae dead which die in the Lord from heuoelbith.— Bcv. iif;i 13. 



On their return to S , the cousins immediately 1 
to the convent. They saw Caroline at the grate, b.ilt only 
for a few minutes and their interview was most affectiM»- 
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She was pale and sad, and had eyidently suffered much ; but 
there was more friendliness, and less reserve, in her manner, 
than they had for some time seen, and when Emily informed 
her that she had written to her father, and was in daily ex- 
pectatiop of his arrival, she announced, with a sigh, her in- 
tentbn of complying with Mr. Howard's last wishes, by ac- 
companying her uncle and &mily to England. Her sister 
and cousin heard this resolution with pleasure, and began to 
indulge the hope that she might yet return to the path she 
had forsaken. 

It was,^erefore, with hearts considerably lightened, that 
they returned to their present abode. A letter lay on the ta- 
ble, directed to Emily, in a hand with which she was not ac- 
quainted. As the family were waiting supper for them, she 
took the letter in her hand, and as she descended to the sup- 
per-room, just opened it to look at the signature. 

The Major observed the action, and said, *" he was sorry she 
should be compelled to an act of self-denial.*' 

*'It can scarcely be called so, my dear sir," replied Emily, 
*' for the letter is one which can very well wait It is the 
long-promised epistle from Monsieur de Beauvais, the venera- 
ble priest who has kindly undertaken to make me a convert 
tohia&ith." 

" Oh !" exclaimed the Major, ** is it from the old priest at last ? 
Well, I wonder you are not all impatience to read it. I must 
confess, I am not a little curious to know how he will set 
about your conversion." 

"There can be nothing in it," replied Emily, "that I 
should not wish my friends to hear. If, therefore, you will 
take the trouble of reading it after supper, we can all profit 
by the good father's argumenta" 

The conversation was then changed, by Emily's repeating 
the mbstance of their conversation with Caroline, and the 
bopei inspired by her unusual frankness. Mra Fortescue 
shook her head, and begged them not to be too sanguine in 
their expectations. 
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Supper was now over, and the Major took op the letter. It 
began thus: — 

"Mademoibblus, 

" Thia is the first time I have the honoar of writing to you, 
and I am troly grieved that this letter should be the means 
of popring a flood of sorrow into your good and afifectionate 
heart,'' 

" Oh ! give it me, I beseech you !" exclaimed Emilj, turn- 
ing pale, and trembling with agitation, **that fatal letter con- 
tains some dreadful news, which I am not prepared to hear!" 

She rose from her chair, and with breath{es8 emotion, held 
out her hand for the letter. 

**Nay, nay," said the Major, soothingly, "you alarm your- 
self, perhaps, without sufficient cause. Allow me just to 
glance over the first page, and, if it contains any thing really 
painful, I will tell you so candidly, and give you back the 
letter." 

The Major read a few lines in silence, while his open coun- 
tenance assumed an expression of pity and concern ; then, 
hastily folding up the letter, he said, in a gentle voice, 

** I will not read it to you just now : you had better read it 
yourself." 

Emily caught the letter, and, running up to her room, 
locked the door, threw the dreadful missive on the bed, and 
knelt down beside it Her heart had already foreboded its 
-contents; but she durst not trust herself to read it, till, like 
Hezekiah, she had " spread it before the Lord." Having in 
a few words of agonized earnestness, implored grace and 
strength from on high, to enable her to bear the trial as a 
Christian should, she arose, and opening the letter with a 
trembling hand, read as follows : — 
** Mademoiselle, 

" This is the first time I have the honour of writing to you, 
and I am truly grieved that this letter should be the means 
of pouring a flood of sorrow into your good and af^tionate , 
heart. Your beloved and excellent ysimg fHend is no more i 
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Oar dear Rose de Liancourt has gone to receive, in heaven, 
the reward of her amiable virtues. She was seized, about ten 
days ago, with a brain fever which yesterday proved fatal. 

'* Her death is an irreparable loss to her family, and a sub- 
ject of grief to all who knew her. You, mademoiselle, were 
of this number; you loved her; she returned your affection 
with equal love ; and your mutual attachment did honour to 
both, for it was founded on sympathy of character. 

"Before her illness. Rose frequently spoke to me of you. 
She showed me your last letter, and requested me to answer 
the questions you proposed. I promised her to do so, as soon 
as I had some little leisure ; but hitherto I have been unable 
to perform my promise. My time has been absorbed by my 
ministerial duties, and by other claims on it from without, 
which admit of no delay. As soon, however, as I am allowed 
a little rest, I hope to have the pleasure of exhibiting to your 
view the powerful reasons on which we rest our belief in 
those truths which you do not acknowledge. Do not fear that 
I shall seek to deceive you. I will tell you why Catholics 
believe those things, and you will judge whether they are 
right or wrong. But, first of all, let us seek help from Giod* 
You sincerely desire to know the truth : pray to Him, then, to 
teach you ; for if He do not enlighten our minds, we must for 
ever remain in darkness. 

** There was a doubt expressed in your letter, which, you 
will allow me to say, has pained me exceedingly. You 
seemed to fear that, in the event of your not becoming a 
Catholic, I should forbid our dear Rose to love you, or continue 
to write to you. There is no danger of that, now that your 
friend is no more ; but, were she still living, as I wish from 
my heart she were, you may rest assured, my dear young lady, 
that, far from wishing to lessen her esteem and affection for 
you, I should rather have sought to increase your friendship, 
and promote your correspondence. I have only the honour 
of knowinging you by what she told me of you, and by your 
letter, which she left with me ; but these sources are sufficient, 
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to inspire me with the most lively esteem for yomr cfamcfcer, 
and to convince me that yoor intereourse with your friends 
can only he fiivooiahle to the interests of wisdom and virtue. 
This» mademoiselle) is the opinion I have formed of yon, and 
which inspires me with those sentiments of esteem and 
lespecti with which I have the honoor to he, 
M Mademoiselle, 

** Your very hamUe servant, 
« And affectionate friend, 

*• Dz BBAI7V418, Gore de S— <^.*' 

Many and bitter were the tears of sorrow shed ov«r this 
kind and polite letter of the venerable priest The tiee of 
aflSection which subsisted between Hose and £mily wore of no 
common character ; they had entwined themselves with iire- 
sistible power, round the Jieart of the latter. Her sobe of 
anguish almost terrified Lydia ; but, after the first irrepressible 
burst was over, she was enabled to throw^erself, in humUe 
frith and resignation, at the feet of Him who has said that 
«*He doth not afflict willmgly, nor grieve the children of 
men.** 

There was something exceedingly dark and mysterious ia 
this afflictive dispensation of Providence. So yoiing, so in- 
teresting, so peculiarly gifted with every quality requisite to 
the formation of a lovely and useful character; the gentle 
soother of her mother's woes,— the guiding star of her frther*s 
affections, whose sweet influence was insensibly leadipg him 
back to the paths of virtue,— the affectionate instructress of 
her youthful sister,— the darling of her family, who beheld in 
her the pledge of brighter and happier days to the small circle 
of which she was the centre;— it might have been reasonably 
hoped, that her life would be spared for great and beneficent 
purpoeea And when Emily recollected the still more beau- 
tiful and interesting features of her character,-.that depth 
and fervour of youthful piety, that conscientious sincerity of 
motives and action, that unreserved devotedness of heart and 
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floulf to the God whom her anxious spirit panted so earnestly 
U> know,--ehe wept when she thought of ail this» and of the 
hopes she had indulged, that He who had thus ^ began a good 
work in her/'— would still farther enlighten her mind by the 
bright beams of Hi» Holy Spirit, and fit her for some import* 
ant work, by which she might glorify him on earth. Bat " my 
thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your ways my 
ways, saith the Lord. Fat as the heavens are higher than the 
earth, bo are my ways higher than year ways, and my thoughts 
than your thoughts." 

'* Sweet Rose!*' exclaimed Emily, as her thoughts dwelt 
with melancholy pleasure on the truly Christian excellencies 
of her departed friend, ** thy weary and hoavy«laden" sool is 
IKOW at rest, on the bosom of thy God and Savkiar* It was 
none but Himself who bad inspired thee with those deep coi^ 
Tictions, which so effectually counteracted the soul-delading 
doctrines of an apostate church, and made tiiee feel that there 
was no. hope of salvation for a sinner, but in His blood and 
righteousness. And the clouds of remaining error have now 
been entirely dissipated ; thou art now permitted to see Him 
«* fiu^e to fiice," and to ** know even as thou art known.'* Thy 
droopipg spirit shall no more be weighed down with the 
burden of sin, or pierced by the thorns of sorrow, or perplexed 
by distressing doubt, uncertainty, and darkness, **for the 
Lamb who is in the midst of the throne shall feed thee, and 
lead thee to living fountams of water, and God shall wipe 
away all tears from thine eyes." 

When £mily had somewhat recovered ike shock caused by 
this unexpected trial, she paid a long-intended visit to 
Madame d'£lfort; and, knowing with what affectionate ten- 
derness that lady had regarded her beloved Rose, she took 
with her the letters she had received from her, as also that of 
Monsieur de Beauvais, feeling convinced that their perusal 
would be interesting to her maternal friend. In this she was 
not deceived : Madame d'Elfort thanked her for this proof of 
confidence, and read the letters with tears of emotion. 
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** Permit me^ my dear young friend, to add a few words to 
thoae which oar excellent cure has just spoken to yoo. As 
long as you were mj pupil, you can bear me witness, that I 
have never interfered with your religious sentiments. Bat 
now, that our relative situations are changed, the obligation 
to silence no longer exists. I would, therefore, as a friend, 
anxious for your spiritual wel&re, earnestly and a^ctionately 
entreat you to examine the subject with the attention which 
iti importance demaadaL I neither can, nor will, enter into 
any controversy with you ; but I would beseech you, by every 
motive that is dear or sacred, not to persist in error. Thmk 
of year beloved Rose, and ask yourself, as Monsieur de Beau- 
vais suggested, whether her religion could be false ? Be 
assured, my love, that, from the mansions of everlastmg bless- 
edness, she is now looking down upon you, with celestial love 
and compassion, and, if she were permitted, would join her 
entreaties to mine, to persuade you to be happy. Nay, it is 
no unwarrantable stretch of the imagination, to believe, that 
she has obtained permisBk>n to attend you, as your guardian 
angeL Think of her, then, as hovering around you now, and 
fimcy that you hear her addressing you in these tender 
accents: — ^ O my Emily ! my beloved friend ! close not your 
ears, harden not your heart, against the truth ! persist not in 
an error which must for ever separate us !* " 

Emily's tears flowed unrestrainedly, during this dangerous 
speech. Her judgment was not, in the slightest degree, mi^- 
led by it; she felt that it did not contain one scriptural or 
solid argument ; yet it produced an effect upon her, which 
roust be felt to be underwood. It spoke so powerfully to the 
feelings, that it almost captivated them ; there was a speckMis- 
ness, a fiiscination in it, that dazzled the imagination, and en- 
snared the affections. She felt her reason almost overpowered 
by the spell,— her mind bewildered and in tumults. She, 
however, breathed a silent prayer for divine assistance, and 
was enabled to perceive that her best safeguard agamst her 
excited and overwrought feelings lay in maintaining a^total 
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aletico. She, therefore, durst not trust herself to reply, for 
she felt that, had she uttered but a single word, that word 
might have compromised her. 

The arrival of Mrs. Fortescue and Lydia happily relieved 
ner fiom the embarrassment of her situation, and they soon 
after took their leave, promising to see Madame d'Elfort 
again, before they left France. 



CHAPTER XXXin. 
THE DEPARTURE. 

Be not carried about with divers and strange doctrines. For it is a good 
thing that the heart be established with grace.—HsB. ziii. 9 

The next day, to the great delight of Emily and Lydia, 
Mr. Mortimer arrived, and their departure was fixed for the 
third day after. He saw Caroline at the grate, but she was 
sad and reserved, though she promised to be ready to accom- 
pany her friends. Notwithstanding this promise, however, 
the intervening time was passed in great anxiety by Emily 
and Lydia; but their fears were dissipated, by Caroline's 
leaving the convert, with her two sisters, on the day before 
that fixed for their departure. 

Emily called for them, and thought it the best opportunity 
of bidding the superior, and the other nuns of their acquaint- 
ance, farewell. Their parting with the former was rather 
polite than friendly, and Miss Smithson bade them a very for- 
mal adieu ; but the other nuns spoke kindly, and Emily was 
particularly afibcted by the manner of sister Constance. As 
the door opened for Caroline's egress, that interesting nun 
embraced them all, and the tears started to her eyes. Emily 
clasped her neck affectionately, and whispered, ** I hope, my 
28» 
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desr madam, that, if we meet oo more on earth, we may be 
16-miited in heaveo." 

<«That must depend entirely on yoanelf,*' replied the noDf 
fixing on her a look of melancholy interest Then, after a 
pause, she added, ''Conld yon £ivour me with a few minotas 
of private oonvorsationl I have something to say to yoUi 
which I should much like to have an opportunity (^ im* 
parting.*' 

Emily bowed aasentingly, and, requesting her cousins to 
proceed without her, re-eiUered the parlour, and was soon 
joined by sister Constance. 

** My dear friend," she said, « I have sought this opportunity, 
in order to speak to yoa on the alUmportant topic of religion. 
While you were a pupil in the establishment, I refrained from 
pressing the subject ; but now that you are going away, and I 
may never see you again, I cannot bear the idea, that a per 
son I love sincerely should remain in the most fatal of all 
errors. Allow me, then, to ask, my dear Emily, why are yoa 
not a Catholks 1 or rather, why do you not become one V 

** Because my dear friend, I do not believe your church to 
be better than mine ;— nay, I do not even believe its doctrines 
to be agreeaUe to scripture." 

«* But you mtMf be aware that ours is the only true, Catho- 
lic, and Apostolic church ; and that out of its pale there is no 
salvation." 

The nun uttered this with evident sincerity, and an earnest- 
ness that deeply affected Emily, She, however, answeredi 
without a moment*s hesitati<»i 

. ** This is not the first time I have been told so ; but it is my 
duty to declare, that I know of no foundation in the word df 
God for such an assertion." 

Sister Constance looked at h^*with unafl^ted surprise, 
and said, 

«* I always thought that you Protestants boasted of your 
superior knowledge of the Bible; yet, if you read it socoD- 

^ntly, how is it you do not know its contents ! The truth 



I have ajwerted is oootained in that book, and yet you ay you 
are not acquainted with it." 

<« I have never seen it there," replied Emily, with energy; 
** and I can assure you confidently that there is no such de* 
claration in the Bible." 

** You must be greatly mistaken, for I am equally oertciin, 

that the very words I have uttered are contained in the Bible.'* 

** Perhaps, then, you will be kind enough to point them out 

to me, or to tell me in which part of the Bible they are to be 

found." 

** I really cannot, just at this moment," said the nun, look- 
ing considerably mortified» " but, if you will &voar me with 
another interview, before you leave J^rance, I shall be able to 
prove to you that you ace altogether wrong*" 

<* I certainly will come again, dear Madam, since yon wish 
it ; and if you can show me the words you have mentkmed iti 
the Bible, I shall most readily acknowledge that you are 
right" 

**But, if I convince you of your error, will you be willing 
to renounce it ? Will you consent to be further instructed in 
the truth, either by our confessor, Mr. Saville, or by some 
other priest 1" 

**My dear friend," said JSmily, *'I require no further in- 
struction. If you can show me in the Bible, that * the Ro- 
man Catholic church is the only true one^ and that out of its 
pale there is no salvation,' I shall be fully convinced of the 
validity of its claims to infallibility, and shall be ready to sub- 
mit to all its dictates." 

«* Your conversion, then, is both easy and certain," exclaim- 
ed sister Constance, while her eyes, usually so sad, sparkled 
with animation and delight **The passage you want is 
In the New Testament, and I will look for it, and show it 
to you to-moftrow." 

'*Are you allowed to read the Bible in the convent 1" ixh 
quired Emily, who had never seen one there, and stMmgly 
doubted the permission's being gfanted. 
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** CertaiDly,** replied the nun, looking, however, somewhat 
oonfosed, **we have one in the house, und if you will come 
to-morrow, I shall he prepired to show you the passage in 
question, and shall also expect you to fulfil your promise 
to me." 

** Farewell, then, till to-morrow,** said Emily, and they 
parted. 

Emily felt deeply interested in the conversation which had 
just taken place, and in the result of the next day's meeting. 
It was evident that the amiahle nun firmly believed in the 
truth of what she had said. She had* probably, never read 
any part of the Bible herself, except the few extracts in her 
prayer-book. How would she feel, when she found that the 
assertion she had made, and which she had, no doubt, beard 
repeatedly from others, formed no part of the word of God ! 
But would she be allowed even to look for itt Emily feared 
not, and she therefore resolved to take with her a French 
New Testament She was sincerely attached to sister Con- 
stance, and, therefore, prayed earnestly for the divine blessing, 
on the conversation which was about to take place. 

But she was little aware of the constant vigilance exercised 
in a convent, or of the promptitude of the apostate churchy 
in counteracting every thing that might be hostile to its in- 
fluence. 

At the appointed hour, she presented herself at the grate, 
with a French Testament in her hand. After she had waited 
some time, sister Constance made her appearance; but she 
looked hurried and agitated, and had evidently been weeping. 

^ My dear friend," she said, ** I am truly sorry that I have 
given you the trouble of coming, for I am so very much 
engaged, that I cannot stay one moment with you." 

Emily felt extremely disappointed, and reminded her of the 
engagement they had made, and the promise each had given 
the other. The nun, however, though with evident reluctance, 
persisted in pleading her numerous avocations, and the utter 
impossibility of her spending even a few minutes with her. 
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** Perhaps," observed Emily, **the present may be an in- 
0QQ?enient time for you ; but, though I cannot come to>moi> 
row, as we are to set out early in the morning, I will return 
at any hour this evening, if you will only grant me five 
minutes' conversation. Do not refuse me, dear Madam, for it 
is most probable that we shall never meet again on earth.'* 

The sister was afl^ted, and, after a pause, replied, 

'* Well, my dear Emily, if you canjretum at six this evenings 
I shall strain every nerve to have a few moments' conversation 
with you.' 

They parted with this understanding; and, precisely as the 
church clock struck siz» Emily was again at the door. 

The portress did not invite her to enter the parlour ; but, as 
she withdrew from the door, the pale face of sister Constance 
appeared at the small grating. 

** It is in vain, my dear friend," said she, in a dejected tone, 
**I cannot give you even one moment.** 

Emily felt unable to urge her request, but her look of 
entreaty spoke volumes, as she merely said, 

'* I have brought a New Testament with me." 

The colour rushed to the cheek of the nun, and in a hurried, 
and almost imploring voice, she repeated, ** It is in vain^-^I 
cannot speak to you!" Th^n, in a low and suppressed tone, 
she added, ** I have told la mdre superieure how much I 
wished for a few moments' conversation with you ; but it can- 
not be; I cannot be allowed, to speak to you ! Farewell ! God 
bless you !" and the tears gushed from her eyes, as she hastily 
withdrew from the small grating, and the portress drew the 
sfiutter across it 

Emily stood for a moment, riveted to the spot, with her 
eyes fixed on the door from which sister Constance had dis- 
appeared. She then slowly bent her steps homeward, reflect- 
ing on the disappointment she had experienced. It was evi- 
dent that the nun had confessed, either to the priest, or the 
inmates of the convent, her conversation with Emily, their 
intended interview, and its object. She had probably been 
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oblig^ (0 aik Ibr a B3>le« and the rulen of the o(m?ent had 
beeome Blarmed. They had feared that the prey, so eaccees- ^ 
follj entangled in their net, might straggle to escape, and 
had, therefore! with the caation so charaeteriatic of their sys- 
tem, wisely resolved to prevent the danger, by forlndding the 
interview. In what way they had accoanted to ther victim 
for the necessity of these precautions, remained, of course^ a 
mystery; hat Emily's heart swelled with indignant sorrow, as 
she thongfat of the cmel perfidy which marked their con- 
duct, and the melancholy state of spiritual darkness in which 
the interesting non was thus retained by their tyranny. They 
were '* blind leaden of the blind ;" and she shuddered, as she 
prayed that they mi^t not «< both fall into the pit** 

The party set out the next morning, on their return to 
England, and as their vojrage approached its termination, it 
.seemed as if the dark ck)ttds of sorrow and anxiety were 
gradually yielding to the sweet influence of retuming.cheer- 
fnlness and hope. They arrived in safety, and again revisited 
the scenes and fiiends of former days. Some sad recollec- 
tions unavoidably presented themselves, but, after a time, 
peace and serenity regained their ascendency, and it was 
finally settled, that Caroline should remain at her uncle's 
house till she was of age, while Henrietta and Julia should be 
sent to G ■ , and placed under the ca|p of Mrs. Harley, tbo 
excellent and pious governess who had educated JEmily and 
Caroline. Lydia was also to spend a year or two at the same 
establishment, with a view to the completion of her educatioo, 
and Emily and Caroline were invited by Mrs. Somerville to j 
pass a few weeks with her. * The former gladly availed her- 
self of her father's permission, to accept the invitation; and ^ 
the latter, after some hesitation, resolved to accompany her. , 

Great was the sorrow of their kind friends, both at Cliffden 

parsonage and at G , to find that the subtleties of Popery 

had thus succeeded in bewildering the mind of Caroline, and 
that her influence had operated on her two younger sisters, to ^ 
draw them into the same snare. They resolved, however, in 
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liumble dependence on divine assistance, to endeavour to un- 
deceive her, without attempting to put any constraint on her 
inclinatimis. 

Caroline was, at'cfinst, extremely reserved, and adheredt 
with scrupulous exactness, to all the forms of her new relU 
gion. Mr. Saville had given her a general letter of recom* 
m^dation to the priests of his persuasiont in whatever town 
she might inhabit, and she had, in consequence, placed herself 
under the guidance of the priest at G— .— ^ who was one of 
the strictest and most bigoted of his fraternity. By him she 
was introduced to th^ chief members of his congregation, who» 
knowing the character of the family* with whom she was 
now residing, resolved to use every exertion to preserve her 
from their influence. Mr. Dndley himself watched over bis 
new charge with no common jealousy, and Caroline seemed 
almost to live apart from her friends, at the very time that 
she was residing in the midst of them. 

There were moments, however, when she was more i^ 
cessible, and, as she found that her liberty was not interfered 
with, she became gradually less reserved. The hallowed 
influence of former associations, too, seemed to be regaining 
some ascendency over her mind, and her friends began to 
hope, that she would eventually see through the mists of emr 
that had obscured her reason. They thought it best to abstain 
from aigament with her, and gently endeavoured to lead her 
mind to more scriptural views. 8be gradually suffered her^ 
self to be persuaded to join in the prayers of the family, and 
at length yielded to the entreaties of Lydia, that she would 
hear Mr. Somervllle preach, in the church she had so long 
attended. This service seemed to make a powerful impres* 
sion on her mind ; she felt herself, as it were, cvnied back 
to those days of hallowjed enjoyment when she Inrf JSal^ de* 
lighted on the words of the faithful pastor, and ** received 
with meekness the engrafted word, which was able to save 
her soul." Again she heard those heavenly instructions, and 
they sounded .in her ears like the sweet strains cf long^for* 
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link that boond her. She aaserted her iodepeodence of aS 
priestly ftathoritj, and her right to fellow the dictatee of oon- 
science alone, especially in matters of religion. 

Hie priest was disocmoerted, and enSeavoored to retrieve 
his error, bat fbond, to his great dismay, that he had lost his 
fanner inflaence, beyond all hope of regaiisng it Caroline 
appealed to her friendly and they thought it best to remove 
her from the scene of contention. She and Emily, therefore, 
once more retarned to G i and amidst the religions privi*' 
kges and tnily Christian society of that place^ her mind was 
gndoally strengthened, noorishejl, and confirmed in the trath. 
She was led to pray earnestly for divine direction, and ezpe- 
rimiced the fulfilment of that blessed promise, — ^''I will bring 
the blind by a way thai they know not; I will lead them 
in paths that they have not known. I will make dark- 
ness light before them, and crooked things straight; these 
things will I do unto them, and not forsake them.** Often 
did she look back, with wondering gMtitade and adoration, 
on the way by which she had been led from the perplexing 
mazes and dangerous errors of a system, which cannot be 
better described than by the words of oar blessed Saviour to 
the Pharisees, ** Ye have set the word of God at nought by 
your tradition ; but in vain do they worship me, teaching for 
doctrines the commandments of men." 

Christian Parents! Protestant Parents! bear with me, 
while I again repeat the warning I have already endeavoured 
to impress on your minds. You are called Protestants , you 
glory in being the descendants of those who protested against 
Popery, even when it was enthroned in the high places of 
our land. They stepped forward boldly, to assert the cause 
of truth, endured a long and glorious struggle, for that reli- 
gious liberty which can only flow from the possession of the 
pure word of God, and succeeded in securing that invaluable 
treasure, though, in too many instances, at the price of their 
own lives. And can you so lightly regard the blessings they 
-^'^fiered and bled to procure for you ? Can you deem that 
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danger trifling, which threatens again to tyring your ehildren 
under **the yoke of bondage 1" Shall the acquisition of mere 
worldly accomplishments be put in competition with the dear* 
est,— 'the most important interests of your helpless ehiliren % 
It is a delusion to imagme, that no danger can exist, be- 
cause the heads of Roman Catholic establishments promise 
not to interfere with the religious sentiments of their pupils. 
That promise is not always kept; but» even where it is ad- 
hered to, as in the case of Madame d*£lfort| with scrupulous 
fidelity, there are a thousand perils lurking in every thing 
that surrbunds the young persons thus exposed. The splen- 
dour of Popish rites and ceremonies, so captivating to the 
warm imagination of youth, — the specious plausibility of 
Popish doctrines, which they must constantly hear taught and 
enforced, in the instructions given to their Roman Catholic 
companions, ^ the seducing influence of Roman Catholic 
associations and friendships,— and the numberless fascinations 
of a religion which afpeals, with almost irresistible power, to 
the Senses, and through them, contrives to dazzle and bewilder 
the mind,— all these are ranged in formidable array, against 
the yet unfixed and uncertain principles of an inexperienced 
girl! — and is it a subject of wonder, that they too often 
prevail ? 

But, granting that she does not &11 into the snare, so far, 
at least, as a change of religion is concerned, — still, the evils 
that must necessarily arise from such an education, are mani- 
fold and serious. Their principles are unsettled, the Bible 
neglected, a thousand unscriptural notions insensibly adopted, 
the sense of the importance of religion gradually lessened, 
and its place supplied by a spirit of levity, and indifierence to 
spiritual things. Christian Parents! will you expose your 
children to such evils? Oh! if you value their immortal 
souls, — if you know the preciousness of that Bible which 
f testifies of Christ, and leads the sinner to him alone, for 
pardon, peace, and salvation,— if you prize the blessings of a 
scriptural faith, consecrated and secured by the blood of 
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nuurtyiBr— if yoQ dread the poenbility of your children's being. 
again entangled by that antichristian system which is de> 
aignated by the pen of inapiratioo, ** the mystery of iniquity," 
•—beware, oh ! beware, how yon trifle with their eternal iih 
tereste, by abandoning them to its fiMcinations, and by forget- 
ting the solemn injunction* ** Comm our or hkk, ht fbopu^ j 

THAT ITS BB KOT PAETAXHW Ot BBR aom, AHD THAT Tl | 
BBCIIVB JfOT or Hn PLAOUSS.** 
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